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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  IN  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


In  a  PHASE-CAMERA-MKROSCOPE 
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I  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION  OF  UNITED  SCIENTIFIC  CO.  I 
*  204-206  MILK  STREET  .  BOSTON  9,  MASSACHUSETTS  * 

I  Please  rush  UNITRON's  Microscope  Catalog  1 8F  I 


UNITRON'S  Phasc-Camera-Microscop*  Model  BU-13 
os  described  including  binocular  body;  8  phase  ob¬ 
jectives  10X.  20X,  40X,  100X  oil,  in  both  bright  and 
dark  contrast;  paired  visual  eyepieces  R5X,  P10X, 
Ke15X;  focusing  telescope;  four  photographic  eye¬ 
pieces  10X,  15X,  20X,  Micrometer;  phase  condenser; 
filters;  polarizing  accessories;  special  glassware,  etc. 


Monocular  Model  U-13 
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Only  UNITRON  offers  all  three: 

y  CONVENIENCE 
>/  VERSATILITY 
y  ECONOMY 


Graduot«<l 
Mechanical  $t09« 


r 
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1  Turret  Condoneor  | 

wrmof> 

UNITRON'S  unique  Phase-Camera-Microscope  will  assure 
you  a  CONVENIENCE  of  operation  impossible  to  duplicate 
with  a  conventional  microscope  stand.  For  example,  a 
specimen  consisting  of  a  tissue  culture  or  aqueous  solution 
may  be  examined  in  the  very  petri  dish  in  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  Merely  place  the  dish  on  the  microscope  stage; 
examine  the  contents  visually,  project  the  image  on  the 
viewing  screen,  or  photograph  —  all  in  rapid  sequence 
and  at  magnifications  up  to  2000X.  With  the  inverted 
design,  there  is  no  need  to  contend  with  slipping  cover 
glasses  or  evaporating  fluids.  Using  the  phase  optics, 
you  dispense  with  messy  chemical  staining.  Aided  by  the 
self-contained  illumination  system  and  built-in  cameras,  you 
eliminate  troublesome  problems  of  alignment  and  vibration. 
UNITRON'S  Phase-Camera-Microscope, optically  equipped 
for  Bright  and  Dark  Phase  Contrast,  bright  and  dark  field, 
and  polarized  light,  offers  the  microscopist  a  working  tool 
of  unmatched  VERSATILITY.  The  overhead  turret  phase 
condenser  is  centerable,  divisible,  and  provides  long 
working  distances  sufficient  even  for  micro-manipulation. 
Provision  is  included  for  four  different  cameras  —  314’^ 
X  4  Vi 35mm.,  Polaroid,  and  motion  picture.  Available  at 
extra  cost  are  macro  accessories  for  magnifications  as 
low  as  5X  and  accessories  for  opaque  specimens.  This 
UNITRON  model  meets  not  only  your  urgent  needs  of 
today  —  its  versatility  is  your  assurance  of  continued 
usefulness  in  the  future. 

UNITRON'S  Phase-Camera-Microscope  is  the  ideal  all¬ 
purpose  instrument  for  visual  examination,  viewing,  and 
photo-recording.  Completely  equipped  with  an  impressive 
array  of  optics,  its  cost  is  actually  lower  than  that  of  a 
conventional  phase  stand,  camera  and  illuminator  —  true 
ECONOMY  for  any  laboratory. 
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414"  Comora 
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New  (7th)  Edition!  Harrow  and  Mazur — 

Textbook  of  BIOCHEMISTRY 


Here  is  a  sound,  up-lu-dalt^  picture  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
biochemistry  and  their  applications  today.  This  ISetv  (7th)  Etiition 
leads  the  reader  naturally  from  one  topic  to  another — fully  pre¬ 
paring  him  for  discussions  >«'hich  follow.  The  authors  first  give 
you  material  on  the  organic  constituents  of  the  cell.  Next  they 
present  a  general  discussion  of  digestion  and  absorption.  This  is 
followed  by  a  study  of  blood  and  respiration,  which  introduces 
biologic  oxidation  and  the  intermediary  metabolism  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  lipifls,  etc.  More  specializ€>d  topics  are  reserved  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  book.  For  this  revision  there  are  newly  written 
discussions  in  the  chapters  on  carbohydrates,  lipids,  proteins  and 
enzymes. 

By  Benjamin  Harrow,  Ph  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry;  and  Abraham 
Mazur,  Ph  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  City  College,  New  York.  557 
pages,  61/i''x9l4",  with  136  illustrations.  $7.50.  New  (7th)  Edition! 


VALUABLE 

TEACHING 

AIDS 

from 

SAUNDERS 


New  (4th)  Edition!  Thompson — 

MICROBIOLOGY  AND 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 

B<»th  the  title  and  content  of  this  Metv  ( 4th)  Edition 
have  been  changed  to  highlight  the  concepts  of 
epidemiology.  Thoroughly  revised,  it  helps  the 
student  develop  a  functional  understanding  of 
microorganisms  and  to  relate  the  contribution  of 
hosts,  parasite  anti  environment  tt>  the  occurrence 
of  infectious  tlisease.  The  book  emphasizt‘s  those 
life  activities  which  influence  man  and  his  habitat. 
How  nutrition,  general  health,  and  mental  hygiene 
each  play  a  role  in  control  of  infection  is  fully 
covered.  In  the  first  part  ttf  the  bttok  parasitism, 
infection  and  body  defenses  are  clearly  described. 
Part  two  fully  covers  epidemiology.  .'\n  entire  chap¬ 
ter  is  devttted  to  the  effects  of  stress  upon  the  host 
and  its  influence  on  disease.  A  new  chapter  has 
been  added  on  the  Ecolofgy  of  Henlth  and  Disease. 
New  material  is  included  on  the  Properdin  system. 
Poliomyelitis,  Salk  vaccine,  Coxsacki<>  viruses,  etc. 

By  La  Verne  Ruth  Thompson,  R.N.,  M.A.,  M.S.  in  Public 
Health.  580  pages,  5^4"  x  8",  with  112  illustrations.  $6.00. 

Nett-  (4th  I  Edition! 


New!  Markell  and  Voge — 

DIAGNOSTIC  MEDICAL 
PARASITOLOGY 

A  useful  new  manual  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  wide  range  of  parasitic  organisms,  their 
habits  and  characteristics,  and  methods  of  demon¬ 
strating  them  in  the  laboratory.  Specific  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  collection  and  preservation  of  speci¬ 
mens  are  clearly  set  forth.  Analytic  methods  for 
idcMitifyiiig  the  various  types  of  parasites  art> 
explicitly  described.  You'll  find  a  concise  presen¬ 
tation  of  essential  facts  about  protozoan,  helminth 
and  arthropod  parasites  needed  by  both  students 
and  clinical  laboratory  technicians.  The  authors 
consider  various  infectious  agents  primarily  in  re¬ 
lation  to  their  effects  upon  the  host  and  parts  of 
the  body  which  they  infect.  A  wealth  of  drawings, 
sketches  and  microphotographs  show  typical  ap¬ 
pearances  of  parasites  as  seen  in  laboratory  speci¬ 
mens.  All  have  been  carefully  planned  to  empha¬ 
size  points  of  diagnostic  importance. 

By  Edward  K.  Markell,  Ph  D.,  M.D.,  Permaneme  Medical 
Center,  Oakland,  California;  and  Marietta  Voge,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Infectious  Diseases,  Division  of  Parasitology 
and  Tropic  Diseases,  Department  of  Infectious  Diseases.  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  276  pages. 
6*4"  *934",  with  115  illustrations,  5  in  color.  $7.00.  Nen  ! 


GLADLY  SENT  TO 
COLLEGE  TEACHERS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  AS  TEXTS 


pitlifiilteJ 

W.  B.  sAunders  company 


West  Washington  Square 


Philadelphia  5 


New  (3id)  Edition!  Gardner — 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Ijiusiually  clear  and  beautifully  illustrated,  this  ISetc  (3rd)  Edition 
gives  the  student  sound  coverage  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  nervous  system.  Simply  and  directly.  Dr.  (Gardner  presents  an 
extremely  readable  picture  of  basic  neuroanatomy  and  neuro¬ 
physiology.  Th(‘  fundamental  relationship  of  psychology  to  the 
higher  nerve  centers  is  completely  explained.  The  I\eu)  (3rd) 
Etiition  represents  a  thorough  revision  in  th(‘  light  of  recent 
knowledge.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  neurochemistry. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  sensory  endings  (especially  to  those 
in  muscle),  to  vision  and  to  basal  ganglia.  Many  sections  have 
been  revised  and  rewritten — gross  anatomy,  neuronal  Junctions, 
degeneration  and  regeneration,  excitation  and  conduction,  retinal 
function,  peri/theral  nervous  system,  structures  mediating  recep¬ 
tion  and  response. 

By  Ernest  Gardner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Wayne  State  University  College 
of  Medicine,  Detroit.  388  pages,  51/2"r8>'2",  with  154  illustrations.  $5.75. 

New  (ird>  Edition! 
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CORPORATION 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Controlled  Temperature 
WATER  BATH  SHAKER 

Up  to  80°  C,  ±  0.5°  C 
0-400  Strokes  per  Min. 

Deep  Water  Bath 
Variable  Stroke 


This  table  model  Water  Bath  Shaker  provides  continuous 
duty  shaking  in  the  range  of  0  to  400  complete  excursions 
per  minute.  Guarantees  constant  speed  in  spite  of  variation 
in  line  voltage  or  changes  in  load.  Water  temperature  in 
bath  can  be  controlled  up  to  80°  C,  ni0.50°  C.  Automatic 
water  level  control  maintains  depth  in  bath  between  1V2-4 
inches.  Anodized  aluminum  flask  carrier  measures  14  inches 
by  10  inches.  May  be  used  as  shaker  or  water  bath  only. 
Cover  for  controlled  atmosphere  available. 

Request  Bulletin  680 

Model  75-700R . $485.00 


SECOND  EDITION 


Colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  have  enthusiastically  welcomed  the 
second  edition  of  this  popular  text  in  gen¬ 
eral  zoology. 

The  revision  reveals  the  achievement  of 
standards  of  readability  and  of  clarity  of 
statement  even  greater  than  those  which 
teachers  found  outstanding  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  details  which  make  the 


^  7ft,  StlMt 

author’s  meaning  more  immediatelyobvious; 
sometimes  by  the  elimination  of  details 
which  are  not  vitally  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  topics  of  discussion. 

Results  of  recent  research  on  a  range  of 
subjects  extending  from  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  amphibians  to  the  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  on  genes  are  incorporated  in  the  re¬ 
vision  of  this  successful  text, 

746  pages  profusely  illustrated  $7.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CRDFTS,  INC. 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  1 ,  New  York 
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HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 


three  important  new  publications  .  .  . 

t^E^^EKAL  ZOOLOGY 

Gairdner  B.  Moment 

Goucher  College 

Within  the  framework  of  the  logical,  time-tested  phylum-by-phylum 
approach,  this  completely  new  introductory  text  treats  all  modern  biological 
concepts  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  study  of  zoology.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  material  on  the  development  of  scientific  ideas,  experi¬ 
mental  methods,  and  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  animal  behavior.  Over  400  superb  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  relate  principles  and  ideas  to  text  material.  632  pages.  1958.  S7.50 
“For  arrangement  of  subject  matter,  clarity  of  presentation,  and  accuracy 
of  detail,  this  book,  in  my  opinion,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  field  of  texts  in 
Zoology.” 

William  H.  Burt 
University  of  Michigan 

GEXETICS 

2nd  Edition 
A.  M.  Winchester 

Stetson  University 

Following  a  highly  successful  first  edition,  this  new'  revision  maintains  the 
comprehensive  coverage  of  elementary  genetics  and  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
first  course.  New  material  on  the  genetics  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  recent 
discoveries  on  the  nature  of  the  gene,  expanded  treatment  of  human  heredity, 
the  genetic  effects  of  radiation — all  are  included  in  this  effectively  organized 
second  edition.  New  photographs  and  line  drawings. 

414  pages  1958  $6.25 

A  lll§TOItY  OF  Al  TIIITIOY 

Elmer  Verner  McCollum 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Covering  a  period  of  approximately  200  years— from  mid-eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  1940 — this  impressive  new  text  traces  the  development  of  ideas  in 
nutritional  investigation.  451  pages  1957  S6.00 

“. .  .  an  admirable  and  in  many  ways  unique  job.” 

American  Journal  of  Clinical  Nutrition 
March- April,  1958 

“Such  a  book  has  long  been  needed,  and  those  of  us  who  try  to  give  students 
a  perspective  in  nutrition  welcome  it  with  enthusiasm.” 

Inez  Prudent 
Ohio  State  University 

Bo.ston  7  New  Yohk  16  Cmc.^co  16  D.^i.i.as  1  P.alo  Alto 
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485  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  West  Germany 


W  rite  for  detailed  literature 


Announcing  .  .  . 

The  Most  Significant  Publication  in  the  History  of  Plant  Pathology! 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY— PROBLEMS 
AND  PROGRESS,  1908-1958 

1000  Page  Volume  Containing  Over  60  Papers  by  Outstanding  Foreign  and  American  Scientists, 
Presented  in  Symposia  At  Golden  Anniversary  Meeting  of  American  Phytopathological  Society 

August  24-28,  1958 

This  Imok  covers  significant  achievements  over  the  past  fifty  years,  and  recent  advances  in: 
FUNGICIDAL  ACTION  BIOLOGY  OF  ROOT  DISEASE  FUNGI 

SYSTEMIC  FUNGICIDES  SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PARASITISM  NEMATOLOGY 

STRUCTURE  OF  VIRUSES  DISEASE  EPIDEMIOLOGY 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  VIRUSES  PATHOGENICITY  AND  DISEASE  RESISTANCE 

HISTORICAL  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  ASPECTS  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Attention  ! 

Plan!  Pathologists 
Mycologists 
Virologists 
M  icrobiologists 
Botanists 

Plant  Physiologists 
Geneticists 
Horticulturists 
All  Scientists 

Illustrated 
WOO  pages 
6x9  inch  book 
Ready:  Winter  1958 


An  Invaluable  Referenee  and  Text  Book 
Limited  Edition  Price:  $8.50  Order  Now! 


To:  Dr.  Saul  Rich,  American  Phytopathological  Society 
P.O.  Drawer  1106,  New  Haven  4,  Conn. 

Please  reserve  for  me  a  copy  of  “PLANT  PATHOLOGY — PROBLEMS  AND 
PROGRESS,  1908-1958”  at  58.50. 

Enclosed  is  my  check. 


City . Zone . State . 

Make  checks  payable  to  American  Phytopathological  Society 


CARL^ 


:eiss 


New  Camera  Microscope 

ULTRAPHOT  II 

The  revolutionary  design  of  the  ULTRAPHOT  II  is  years 
ahead  of  existing  equipment!  Microscope,  camera  and 
exposure  meter  combined  in  one  instrument.  Completely  auto¬ 
matic  shutter  is  activated  by  a  photo-electric  cell,  computing 
exact  exposure  times  and  insuring  correctly-exposed  photo¬ 
micrographs  under  even  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

By  utilizing  the  Koehler  principle,  specimens  can  be  observed 
and  photographed  in  bright  field,  dark  field  and  phase  contrast 
as  well  as  with  incident  light.  * 

A  built-in  movable  mirror  system  simulates  bellows  extension 
up  to  12  inches  and  permits  gradual  magnification  change  from 
6.5X  to  1700X.  A  4x5-inch  back  also  allows  the  use  of  avail¬ 
able  smaller  sheet  film  adapters. 


New  and  Recent  RONALD  Books 


A  Guide  to  the  History  of  Bacteriology 


Thomas  H.  Grainger,  Lehigh  University 


Aug.  15.  An  invaluable  guide  to  the  science  of  bacteriol¬ 
ogy.  This  new  book,  the  only  comprehensive  bibliography 
of  the  subject,  includes  tersely  annotated  references 
arranged  for  maximum  efficient  use.  The  bibliographies  are 
organized  alphabetically  within  subject  areas  and  cover 


selectively:  the  literature  of  bacteriology;  the  history  of 
bacteriology  with  special  reference  to  various  areas;  and 
biographical  references  in  the  field.  Chronica  Botanical  An 
International  Biological  and  Agricultural  Series.  Vol.  18. 
140  pp.  $4.50 


I  I 


The  Experimental  Control  of  Plant  Growth 

Frits  W.  Went,  California  Institute  of  Technology 


Vl'ilh  sperial  reference  to  the  Earhart  Plant  Research 
Laboratory  at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  Com¬ 
prehensive  book  gives  complete  data  on  building  and  oper¬ 
ating  air-conditioned  greenhouses  and  climatic  chambers. 
Includes  growing  instructions  for  plants  commonly  used  in 


botanical  and  agricultural  experiments.  Presents  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  five  leading  authorities.  Chronica  Botanical 
An  International  Biological  and  Agrir  ultural  Series.  Vol.  17. 
91  ills.,  tables;  373  pp.  1937  $8.50 


Pollen  and  Spore  Morphology  and  Plant  Taxonomy 

Gunnar  Erdtman,  Palynological  Laboratory,  Bromma,  Stockholm,  Sweden 


Vuluiiie  11  of  An  Introduction  to  Palyncdogy  illustrates  the 
pollen  and  spore  morphology  of  the  Gymnospermae, 
Pteridophyta,  and  Bryophyta.  Book  includes  original  illus¬ 
trations  of  equatorial  and  polar  views  of  pollen  grains, 
structural  details  of  the  cell  walls,  and  photomicrographs 


and  electron  micrographs  of  very  thin  sections  through 
spore  walls.  Contains  contributions  by  Dr.  Barbro  Afzelius 
and  J.  Radwan  Praglowski.  (Vol.  I— Pollen  Morphology 
and  Plant  Taxonomy i  Angiosperms,  also  available.  Vol.  Ill 
in  preparation.)  271  ills.,  131  pp.  1958.  $8.00 


Living  Resources  of  the  Sea— Opportunities  for  Research  and  Expansion 


Lionel  A.  Walford,  u.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


The  first  syslenialie  appraisal  of  what  is  known  about  the 
sea  and  its  inhabitants.  .Authoritative  book  examines  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  use  of  the  sea’s  living  resources 
to  feed  a  growing  world  population.  Covers  the  sea’s  fishes. 


reptiles,  seaweeds,  mammals;  discusses  plankton  harvesting, 
farming  brackish  waters,  and  improving  fishing  vessels  and 
gear.  Sponsored  by  The  Conservation  Foundation.  23  full- 
page  maps  in  2  colors.  13  tables;  315  pp.  1958.  $6.00 


The  Physiology  of  Forest  Trees 

Edited  by  Kenneth  V.  Thimann,  Harvard  University 


A  rompilaliuli  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Symposium  on  Forest  Tree  Physiology  by  33 
authorities.  Topics  discussed  include  the  ascent  of  sap, 
aspects  of  translocation,  photosynthesis,  the  biochemistry 


of  bark  and  wood,  the  growth  of  roots  and  shoots,  photoper- 
iodic  response,  etc.  The  book  also  includes  the  stimulating 
discussions  elicited  by  these  papers.  It  is  an  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  neglected  field.  2.33  ills.;  678  pp.  1958.  $12.00 


Forest  Soils — Their  Properties  and  Relation  to  Silviculture 


S.  A.  Wilde,  University  of  Wisconsin 


An  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  relationships  between  good  forest  management 
and  soil  properties.  The  soil  is  considered  as  a  major  imple¬ 
ment  of  silviculture  which  can  increase  timber  output  and 


diminish  operational  costs  if  skillfully  utilized.  Book  fully 
covers:  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  correction  of  various 
toxic  effects,  selection  of  suitable  planting  sites,  etc.  216 
ills.,  tables;  537  pp.  1958.  $8.50 


Order  your  books  from 

ONALD  Press  Company 


15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

by  JAMES  F.  FERRY  and  HENRY  S.  WARD,  JR.,  both  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
This  up-to-date  text  presents  the  basic  principles  of  plant  physiology  in  a  readable,  lucid 
manner.  The  entire  life  cycle  of  a  plant  is  depicted  through  the  basic  characteristic  of 
all  living  cells — growth;  equal  attention  is  given  to  each  aspect  of  plant  physiology. 
Principles  are  profusely  illustrated  with  experimental  data  from  th^  research  studies  of 
Kramer,  Thimann,  West,  and  others.  To  be  pi'tblished  Spring  19^9 

INSECTS  AND  MITES  OF  WESTERN  NORTH  AMERICA  Jevised  Edition 

by  EDWARD  O.  ESSIG,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  this  revised  edition 
of  a  standard  reference  work,  59  new  illustrations  and  100  additional  species  of  insects 
extend  the  book’s  coverage  to  2617  genera  and  6317  species.  When  applicable,  the 
latest  developments  in  insect  control  devices  and  insecticides  are  fully  discussed  and 
illustrated.  19^8,  1030  pages,  $18.00 

GENERAL  HORTICULTURE 

by  ERVIN  L.  DENISEN,  Iowa  State  College.  Containing  basic  information  useful  to 
anyone  who  raises  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruit  trees,  this  book  treats  fundamental  garden¬ 
ing  skills  (e.g.,  cutting,  pruning,  and  propagating).  June  1938,  309  pages,  $6.93 

tAiacmillan  ^cm/ian/^ 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 
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The  most  complete  line  of 
Exposure  Meters  for  Photomicrography 
and  Microcinematography 

Accurate  Fast  Convenient 

BRINKMANN  Exposure  Meters  can  be  applied  to  all  phases 
of  microscopic  technique  at  various  magnifications  and 
different  levels  of  illumination.  Some  models  are  pre¬ 
calibrated  for  different  film  speed. 


BRINKMANN 

INSTRUMENTS 

INC. 

GREAT  NECK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
376-380  Giwot  Neck  Rd. 

PHiUDELPHIA,Pa. 
3214  North  Broad  Street 
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W e  are  proud  to  announce  .  .  . 

The  latest  addition  to  ..  . 

The  AIBS  Symposium  Proceedings  Series 


LIVER  FU^CTIOX 

Edited  by  R.  W.  Brauer 

Eighty-eight  authors  contributed  papers  to  this  definitive 
volume  on  liver  function.  Amply  illustrated,  all  papers  are 
followed  by  the  lively  discussion  that  resulted  during  the 
Symposium. 

The  Symposium  was  held  in  San  Francisco  October  30- 
Novemher  2,  1956,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
U.  S.  Navy  Department,  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences. 


702  pages. 


88.95  (87.95  AIBS  Members) 


Other  publications  in  this  Series: 


Molecular  Structure  and  Functional  Activity  of  Nerve  Cells 


Edited  by  R.  G.  Grenell  and  L.  J.  Mullins 


84.75  (83.75  AIBS  Members) 


Molecular  Structure  and  Biological  Specificity 


Edited  by  Linus  Pauling  and  H.  A.  Itano 


$4.75  ($3.75  AIBS  Members) 


Ultrasound  in  Biology  and  Medicine 


Edited  by  Elizabeth  Kelly 


$4.75  ($3.75  AIBS  Members) 


Spores 


Edited  by  H.  Orin  Halvorson 


$4.75  ($3.75  AIBS  Members) 


Orders  and  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to: 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


2000  P  Street,  N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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NEW  HEPKJNTS 


In  Preparation: 

Annual  Review  of  Biochemistry 

Volumes  6-7,  1937-1938,  cloth  bound 
Volume  12,  1943,  cloth  bound 

Annual  Review  of  Physiology 

Volume  1,  1939,  cloth  bound 
Volumes  4-6,  1942-1944,  cloth  bound 

Chemical  Abstracts 

Volume  6, 1912,  paper  bound  in  5  parts 
Volume  7,  1913,  paper  bound  in  5  parts 

Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry 

Volumes  132-171,  1940-1947 
Paper  bound  set  ...  . 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound  . 
Volumes  177-180,  1949 
Paper  bound  set  ...  . 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound  . 


Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics 

Volumes  71-97, 1941-1949 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound . 

Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medicus 

Volumes  46-47,  1949-1950 

Societe  Chimique  de  Belgique:  Bulletin 

(Published  to  1903  as  Assuriatioii  Beige  Hes  Chiniisles:  Bulletin) 

Volumes  1-10,  1888-1896/1897 

Cloth  bound  set . 

Paper  bound  set  ........... 

Volume  1,  paper  bound . 

Volume  2,  paper  bound . 

Volumes  3-10,  paper  bound  ....  .... 

Now  Available: 

Annual  Review  of  Microbiology 

Volume  4,  1950,  cloth  bound . 


approx.  $800.00 
approx.  20.00  each 

approx.  80.00 
approx.  20.00  each 


approx.  $24.00  each 


$200.00 

180.00 

5.00 

15.00 

20.00  each 


Biochimica  et  Biophysica  Acta 

Volumes  9-11, 1952-1953 
Volumes  13-14,  1954 
Volume  18,  1955 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound . $25.00  each 

The  Botanical  Review 

Volumes  1-10  and  Index,  19.35-1944 

Cloth  bound  set . $185.00 

Paper  bound  set . 160.00 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound . 16.00  each 

Index  to  Volumes  1-10,  paper  bound . 5.00 

Chemical  Abstracts 

Volume  4,  1910,  paper  bound  in  5  parts . $75.(K) 

V'olume  5,  1911,  paper  bound  in  5  parts . 75.00 

Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeutics 

Volumes  21-23, 1923-1924 

Single  volumes,  paper  bound . $24.00  each 

Quarterly  Cumulative  Index  Medicus 

V'^olume  53,  January-June  19.53,  cloth  bound . $2.5.00 

®  Complete  list  of  reprints  available  upon  request 

JOHNSON  REPRINT  CORPORATION 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

California  Office:  4972  Mount  Royal  Drive,  Los  .Angeles  41 
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PHAESTAR  with  ortho-illuminator 
Millard  Fillmore  Hospital,  BufTolo,  N.Y. 


INSTRUMENT  DIVISION,  BUFFALO  15,  N.Y. 


Phase  microscopy  permits  the  effective  study,  count 
and  measurement  oflivinfior  unstained' transparent 
microscopic  specimens  such  ns  cells,  tissues,  proto¬ 
zoa,  yeast,  mold,  bacteria,  spores,  emulsions  replicas, 
plastics,  Jibers  and  crystals.  If  you  need  to  examine 
your  material  more  effectively,  ive  invite  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  new  AO  Spencer  Phasestar. 


Dept.  HI 97 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  Phasestar  Brochure  S86 


America’s  Newest  Phase  Microscope 


Ottlslandhifi  Features : 

•  Advanced  styling  and  design  . . .  Convenient  and  versatile 

•  Interchangeable  bodies  . . .  Trinocular,  binocular,  monocular 

•  Wide  selection  of  objectives  . . .  Bright,  dark,  B-minus  contrasts 

•  Choice  of  condensers  . . .  Standard  or  long  working  distance 

•  Focusable  stage  . . .  Variable  Autofocus  . . .  Constant  eye  level 

•  Wide  selection  of  mechanical  stages  . . .  Micro-Glide,  graduated, 
ungraduated 

•  Top  quality  optics. . .Outstanding  contrast  and  resolution 


^/US- 

MULTIPIE  QUICK-CHANGE 
NOSEPtECE...ForconvenierLt  in¬ 
terchange  of  other  phase,  achro¬ 
matic  ora  pochromatic  objectives. 
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Widely  used  with  excellent  results,  this  introductory 
biology  text  is  now  up  to  date  and  better  than  ever. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY 

Second  Edition 

W.  Gordon  Whaley  Charles  Heimsch 

Osmond  P.  Breland  Austin  Phelps 

A.  R.  Schrank 

879  Pages  University  of  Texas  $6.75 

Twelve  years  of  work  by  the  biological  science  departments  at  the  University 
of  Texas  and  extensive  use  in  schools  and  colleges  have  gone  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  text.  In  addition  to  the  five  authors,  there  are  four  contributors 
who  add  their  special  knowledge  to  this  edition.  Designed  for  the  full-year 
course  in  general  biology  for  majors  and  non-majors,  the  second  edition,  like  the 
first,  presents  the  key  principles  of  biology  in  a  sound,  scientific  manner  that  is 
both  interesting  and  teachable.  The  new  edition  has  been  completely  rewritten 
and  re-edited  for  clarity  and  accuracy  of  expression,  and  it  includes  considerable 
new  material  and  new'  organization  as  well  as  150  new  figures. 

MORPHOLOGY  OF  PLANTS 

Harold  C.  Bold 

669  Pages  University  of  Texas  $8.00 

A  relatively  brief  treatment  of  the  entire  plant  kingdom  for  intermediate  and 
upper  division  undergraduate  students.  Uses  the  “type”  method  and  is  heavily 
illustrated  with  original  drawings  or  photographs  of  living  plants. 

“I  am  sure  it  will  remain  one  of  the  classics  of  plant  science.” 

I.  Mackenzie  Lamb,  Harvard  University 

GENERAL  AND  APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY 

V.  A.  Lillie 

523  Pages  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  $7.00 

A  simple,  clear  introductory  text  for  the  student  or  economic  entomologist, 
giving  a  balanced  treatment  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  and  serving  also  as  a 
supplementary  or  reference  book. 

“This  book,  with  its  truly  entomological  approach,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  list  of  applied  textbooks.” 

R.  G.  Schmieder,  Entomological  News 


Harper 

& 

Brothers 

49  East  33d  Street 
New  York  16 
New  York 


Important 

new 

Harper  texts 
for  the 
biological 
sciences 
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Recent  and  forthcoming  Wiley  books  for  study  and  reference 


THE  GENETIC  BASIS  OF  SELECTION 

By  I.  Michael  Lerner,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
This  book  is  especially  directed  toward  workers  in  evolution 
and  breeding  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
genetics,  but  who  lack  an  extensive  background  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  statistics.  It  discusses  diploid  sexually  reproduc¬ 
ing  populations  and  treats  in  detail  the  intraspecific  level  of 
biological  organization.  Greater  emphasis  is  placed  on 
artificial  rather  than  natural  selection.  Examples,  forming 
the  core  around  which  the  book  is  written,  are  devoted  to  ex¬ 
perimental  data  on  the  domestic  fowl.  Ready  in  September. 
Approx.  326  pages.  Prob.  $8.00. 

GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY,  2nd  Edition 

By  Joseph  S.  Fruton  and  Sofia  Simmonds,  both  of  Yale 
University.  Extensively  revised  to  reflect  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field,  this  new  edition  continues  to  offer  a 
coherent  introduction  to  present-day  biochemistry  for  those 
who  wish  to  examine  the  subject  for  its  own  sake  and 
provides  a  background  for  the  application  of  biochemistry 
in  fundamental  and  applied  biology.  Nearly  every  chapter 
has  undergone  considerable  change,  in  most  cases  to  include 
new  data.  Several  sections  have  been  completely  rewritten 
and  others  have  been  revised  to  improve  the  discussion. 
1938.  1077  pages.  Ulus.  $18.00. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENZYME  CHEMISTRY 
2nd  Edition 

By  J.  B.  Neilands  and  Paul  K.  Stumpf;  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Synthesis  of  Enzymes  by  Roger  Y.  Stanier;  all  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Praised  in  its  earlier 
edition  for  its  clear,  concise  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  enzyme  chemistry,  this  book  is  now  completely 
revised  and  updated.  It  includes  new  chapters  on  chelate 
chemistry,  mechanism  of  enzyme  action,  and  protealytic 
enzymes.  The  references  listed  lead  the  reader  to  literature 
in  the  field  of  more  than  500  enzymes.  Many  new  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  have  been  added.  1938.  Approx.  464 
pages.  Ulus.  Prob.  $7 .30. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGICAL  MICRO¬ 
TECHNIQUE:  A  Study  of  Fixation  and  Dyeing 

By  John  R.  Baker,  University  of  Oxford.  This  book 
exposes  the  gaps  that  exist  in  the  knowledge  and  ties 
together  information  that  is  positively  known  about  the 
subject.  It  also  attempts  to  relate  the  research  possibilities 
in  the  field  of  microtechnique.  1938.  337  pages.  Ulus.  $7.30. 

Send  for  examination  copies. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 


MARINE  BIOLOGY 

By  Hilary  B.  Moore,  University  of  Miami  and  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution.  Meeting  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  a  book  that  deals  specifically  with  the  field  of 
marine,  as  distinct  from  general,  ecology,  this  book  inte¬ 
grates  the  results  of  other  disciplines  such  as  biology  and 
physical  and  chemical  oceanography.  It  paves  the  way  into 
the  various  fields  that  must  be  understood  if  the  reader  is  to 
understand  the  complex  interaction  of  organisms  and  en¬ 
vironment.  The  contents  are  world  wide,  not  just  of  regional 
interest.  1938.  Approx.  474  pages.  Ulus.  Prob.  $10.30. 

TELEVISION  IN  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

By  V.  K.  Zworykin,  Radio  Corporation  of  America;  E.  G. 
Ramberg,  and  L.  E.  Flory,  both  of  RCA  Laboratories.  In 
this  book  the  authors  offer  the  first  comprehensive  treatment 
of  closed-circuit  television  from  the  viewpoints  of  both 
equipment  and  applications.  They  describe  not  only  the 
more  conventional  equipment,  but  also  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  miniaturization  made  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  the  half-inch  Vidicon  and  the  transistor,  color-  and  stereo¬ 
television  apparatus,  and  the  television  microscope.  1938. 
300  pages.  $10.00. 

TRACE  ANALYSIS 

Papers  presented  at  a  Symposium  on  Trace  Analysis  held  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  November  2,  3,  4,  1955 

Edited  by  John  H.  Yoe,  University  of  Virginia;  and  Henry 
J.  Koch,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Sloan-Kettering  Institute,  New 
York.  In  this  work,  24  international  experts  cover  the 
whole  field  of  trace  analysis:  methodology,  instrumentation, 
separation,  concentrations,  and  contamination  hazards  in 
dealing  with  sub-microgram  quantities.  The  papers  deal 
with  all  phases  of  the  various  methods  and  techniques, 
including  theory,  sensitivity,  accuracy,  advantages,  limita¬ 
tions,  applications,  precision,  and  sources  of  error.  1937. 
672  pages.  219  Ulus.  $12.00. 

TOPICS  IN  MICROBIAL  CHEMISTRY 
Antimycin,  Coenzyme  A,  Kinetin  and  Kinins 

By  F.  M.  Strong,  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  account  of  these  substances,  covering  their  basic  chem¬ 
istry,  preparation,  and  properties.  Based  on  the  E.  R.  Squibb 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Institute  of  Microbiology,  Rutgers 
University.  1938.  166  pages.  $3.00. 

THE  TAO  OF  SCIENCE:  An  Essay  on 
Western  Kowledge  and  Eastern  Wisdom 

By  R.  G.  H.  Siu,  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Corp.  Eastern 
philosophical  insights  on  modern  scientific  development.  A 
Technology  Press  book,  M.I.T.  1938.  180  pages.  $423. 

440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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LOURDES  «  pleased  to  announce 
the  following  *NEW  PRODUCTS 

*  CONTINUOUS  FLOW  SUPER-SPEED  CENTRIFUGE  ROTORS 

(Pat.  App’d  For) 

This  new  design  angle  type  superspeed  centrifuge  rotor  offers  continuous  forces  up  to  35,000  X  gravity. 
The  inside  of  the  rotor  is  hollowed  out  with  angled  walls  sloping  downward  to  accommodate  a  polyethylene 
bag  of  similar  shape.  A  stainless  steel  cover  screws  onto  the  rotor  for  sealing  purposes. 

Materials  to  be  centrifuged  are  introduced  from  a  central  inlet  tube  and  the  lighter  mediums  are  contin¬ 
ually  discharged  into  a  surrounding  stainless  steel  collector  by  means  of  a  unique  discharge  cap  which  is  attached 
to  and  turns  with  the  cover.  Heavier  particles  are  forced  downward  as  they  impinge  on  the  angular  wall.  This 
same  rotor  may  be  used  for  batch  separation  by  use  of  a  threaded  sealing  plug  in  the  cover. 

By  simply  replacing  the  polyethylene  bag  liner  the  rotor  is  ready  for  a  new  run  or  for  continued  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  need  for  rotor  removal,  rotor  cleaning,  or  for  handling  of  test  tubes  with  sealing  caps  and 
individual  lines  to  both  inlet  and  outlet  ports. 

The  considerable  distance  between  the  inlet  tube  and  the  ports  of  the  outlet  cap  allows  for  faster  and  better 
separation.  If  inlet  and  outlet  ports  were  close  to  each  other,  materials  introduced  would  be  discharged  in  almost 
the  same  form  unless  the  rate  of  flow  were  very  slow.  Available  in  two  sizes,  these  rotors  offer  high  speed  and 
force  and  greater  capacity  than  any  other  super-speed  continuous  flow  centrifuge. 

*  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  SUPER-SPEED  CENTRIFUGES 

•  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  ROTOR  ACCELERATION 

•  PUSH  BUTTON  DYNAMIC  BRAKING 

•  ROTOR  UNBALANCE  ELECTRICAL  SAFETY  TRIP 

•  REMOVABLE  PANEL  FOR  REMOTE  CONTROL 

•  ACCOMMODATES  ALL  LOUDRES’  ROTORS  INCLUDING  CONTINUOUS  FLOW 

•  COMPLETE  INSTRUMENTATION  INCLUDING  ELECTRIC  TACHOMETER  &  TIMER 

•  COMPLETE  SAFETY  CONTROLS  INCLUDING  FORCED  RESET  RELAY 

•  HEAVY  DUTY  VENTILATED  STEEL  SAFETY  TANK 

*  THREE  LITER  CAPACITY  ROTOR — SUPER-SPEED 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  popular  VRA  rotor  (1500M1.)  this  new  rotor  machined  from  a  radial  grained 
duralumin  forging  has  six  compartments  for  500  ml  bottles.  It  is  the  first  rotor  of  its  type  which  will  spin 
such  large  capacity  at  forces  exceeding  10,000  x  gravity. 

*  LARGE  CAPACITY  HOMOGENI2ER 

Similar  in  design  to  the  smaller  Multi-Mixer  but  with  a  higher  horsepower  motor  for  homogenizing  within 
larger  containers. 

*  REFRIGERATED  CENTRIFUGE  (Pat  App  d  For) 

The  model  LR  is  now  available  with  fully  automatic  rotor  acceleration.  This  is  the  same  centrifuge,  with 
its  completely  new  refrigeration  design,  which  has  offered  a  higher  standard  of  performance  to  so  many  users 
since  it  was  introduced  little  over  a  year  ago.  This  performance  is  made  possible  by  a  combination  of  increased 
surface  cooling  area,  proper  baffling  of  the  natural  air  stream  coming  off  the  spinning  rotor,  and  by  providing  a 
continuous  cooling  air  stream  to  the  bearing  and  under  side  of  the  rotor. 

All  Lourdes’  rotors  (including  the  new  continuous  flout  rotors)  are  directly  usable  in  the  model  LR. 

These  new  products  will  be  among  those  displayed  by  Lourdes  at  many  of  the  forthcoming  Society  meetings. 
Further  details  will  be  promptly  furnished  upon  request.  Refer  to  BS88. 


LOURDES  instrument  corp* 

53rd  Street  &  1st  Avenue,  Brooklyn  32,  New  York 
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New  13th  Edition 

Zoethout-TutHe 
TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Designed  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  courses  in 
“Human  Pliysiology”  where  the  larger,  more  comprehensive 
texts  are  too  detailed,  the  new  1.3th  edition  of  the  TEXTBOOK 
OF  PHYSIOLOGY  presents  and  correlates  some  of  the  many 
facts  in  the  realm  of  physiology  with  as  little  complication  as 
possible.  Offering  a  general  survey  of  physiology,  especially  as 
it  pertains  to  man  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  this  well  estab¬ 
lished,  easy-to-understand  textbook  covers  the  adjustment  of  the 
body  to  its  enxironment,  the  nature  of  the  materials  for  this 
adjustment  and  their  preparation,  purveyance  of  these  materials, 
regulation  of  tissue  activity,  remoxal  of  waste  and  reproduction. 
Polished  and  perfected  by  40  years  of  student  use,  the  13th 
edition  of  this  text  is  completely  modern  and  up-to-date  in  every 
way.  New  illustrations  have  been  added;  the  chapters  on  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  carbohydrate  and  energy  metabolism  have  been 
rewritten.  In  fact,  the  authors  rewrote  large  segments  of  this 
revi.sion  to  insure  clarity  and  understandahility. 

By  WIlllAM  D.  ZOETHOUT,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physiology  in  the 
Cnicogo  College  of  Dentol  Surgery,  Loyolo  University;  and  W.  W.  TUTTLE, 
Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  College  of  Medicine,  State  University 
of  Iowa.  Just  Published.  13th  edition,  712  pages,  SVs''  x  8V2'%  305  illustra- 
tions.  Price,  $5.25. 

New 

Russell 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
PLANT  KINGDOM 

One  of  the  few  texts  designed  for  a  one  semester  “Introductory 
Botany”  course  utilizing  the  “plant  kingdom”  approach,  AN 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PLANT  KINC:D0M  may  also  be 
used  very  adequately  for  a  one  semester  intermediarx’  course  on 
the  “plant  kingdom.”  Simply  xvritten,  it  is  nonetheless  highly 
scientific  and  c-oinpletcly  up-to-date.  Discussing  representative 
species  in  detail,  this  easy-to-understand  work  emphasizes 
morphology,  phylogeny  and  ecology  of  the  major  plant  groups. 
General  and  specifie  characteristic  features  of  the  major  taxa 
are  covered  xvith  stress  on  their  relative  ex’olutionary  positions 
along  xvith  discussions  of  morphology,  life  history  and  physi¬ 
ology  of  higher  plants.  To  help  you  clarify  major  plant  groups, 
the  “type”  method  of  illustrations  is  used  throughout.  Nearly 
all  illustrations  are  original. 

By  NORMAN  H.  RUSSELL,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa.  Just  Published.  353  pages,  6V2"  x  9V2'^  184  illustrations. 
Price,  $5.50. 

New  4th  Edition 

Potter 

LABORATORY  OUTLINE  FOR 
GENERAL  ZOOLOGY 

Designed  as  a  laboratory  guide  to  an  “Elementary  Zoology” 
course,  or  the  zoological  portion  of  a  “General  Biology”  course, 
the  new  4th  edition  of  LABORATORY  OUTLINE  "OF  GEN- 
ER.\L  ZOOLOGY  has  been  completely  brought  up  to  date  and 
flexibly  arranged  so  you  can  easily  change  the  teaching  secjuence 
as  you  see  fit.  Cox’ering  the  life  history  and  morphology  in  some 
cases,  development  of  all  main  groups  of  animals,  except  rep¬ 
tiles,  xvith  sufficient  material  for  a  txvo  semester  course,  cer¬ 
tain  sections  can  be  selectively  chosen  for  a  one  semester  study. 
In  this  rex’ision,  the  section  on  the  rat  has  been  strengthened, 
and  the  c-omparative  attitude  is  emphasized. 

By  GEORGE  EDWIN  POTTER,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  A.  and  M.  College 
of  Texas,  College  Station,  Texas;  Formerly  Professor  of  Zoology,  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Texas;  author  of  "Textbook  of  Zoology,"  "Essentials  of 
Zoology."  Just  Published.  4th  edition,  344  pages,  IVt,"  x  IOV2".  Price,  $3.60. 


New  5th  Edition 

Beaver 

GENERAL  BIOLOGY— 

The  Science  of  Biology 

Written  for  one-year  beginning  college  courses  in  “General 
Biology,”  the  new  5th  edition  of  GENERAL  BIOLOGY  is  an 
up-to-date  and  complete,  but  not  exhaustive,  scientific  treatment 
of  the  more  important  phenomena  in  both  plants  and  animals. 
While  not  written  as  a  text  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  human  biology  when  and  where  it  will  be 
beneficial.  Divided  into  six  parts  and  numerous  chapters — thus 
permitting  you  to  select  and  emphasize  text  matter  to  suit  your 
needs,  this  book  guides  your  students  through  the  various 
biologic  phenomena.  Many  new  illustrations  and  tables  supple¬ 
ment  and  reinforce  the  text  matter. 

By  W.  C.  BEAVER,  A.B.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Biology, 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Just  Published.  5th  edition,  775 
pages,  6V'2"  x  445  illustrations.  Price,  $6.75. 

New  5th  Edition 

Beaver 

WORKBOOK  AND  LABORATORY 
MANUAL  IN  GENERAL  BIOLOGY 

Designed  to  accompany  Beaver’s  textbook  described  above,  this 
new  lab  guide  may  also  be  used  independently  for  a  one-year 
course  or  selections  may  be  taken  from  it  for  a  one  semester 
course.  Many  of  the  exercises  are  constructed  so  as  to  permit 
the  employment  of  the  “scientific  method”  by  the  student  with 
its  benefit  in  training  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  areas 
other  than  biology. 

Just  Published.  5th  edition,  251  pages,  7W*  x  IOV2'',  11  illustrations. 
Price,  $3.75. 

INTEGRATED  PRINCIPLES  OF  ZOOLOGY 

By  showing  the  historical  periods  during  which  the  great 
zoological  concepts  were  developed,  and  how  these  discoveries 
are  linked  xxith  the  cultural  life  of  today.  Dr.  Hickman  makes 
introductory  zoology  a  dynamic  subject  for  freshman  students. 
Here  is  a  book  that  shows  the  integration  of  each  major  group  of 
animals  into  an  ex'olutionary  blueprint  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  clearly  brings  out  man’s  niche  in  the  balanc'e  of  nature.  This 
book  covers  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  zoology,  man’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  animal  world,  historical  development  of  the 
z(X)logical  sciences,  structural  and  physiological  comparison  of 
man’s  body  xvith  other  animals,  and  integration  of  principles 
that  underlie  patterns  of  animal  life.  An  important  feature  of 
this  xvork  is  the  topic.  Biological  Principles — at  the  beginning 
of  each  major  group  of  animals  xvhich  ties  together  each  phylum 
into  a  unified  xvhole. 

By  CLEVELAND  P.  HICKMAN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana.  1955,  956  pages, 
6V2''  X  9V2'',  442  illustrations.  Price,  $6.50. 

Hickman-Hickman 
LABORATORY  STUDIES  IN 
INTEGRATED  ZOOLOGY 

Here  is  an  excellent  lab  manual  for  “General  Zoology”  courses, 
or  more  particularly,  for  use  xvith  the  Hickman  text  described 
above.  Written  with  more  factual  information  and  more  illustra¬ 
tive  material  than  other  manuals,  this  is  a  working  guide  which 
places  emphasis  on  descriptive  exercises  with  step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedures  where  the  student  does  his  own  investigation. 

By  CLEVELAND  P.  HICKMAN,  Ph.D.;  and  FRANCES  M.  HICKMAN,  A.B., 
Assistant  in  Zoology,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana.  1957,  353 
pages,  8V2''  x  1V^  illustrated.  Price,  $3.75. 


Gladly  Sent  to  Teachers  for  Consideration  as  Texts! 

The  C.  V.  MOSBY  Company 

3207  Washington  Boulevard,  St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
BOTANY 

A  Golden  Jubilee  Volume 
of  the  Botanical 
Sociefy  of  America 


INTRO¬ 

DUCTORY 

HORTICULTURE 


THE 

PHYSIOLOGY 

OF 

MAN 


* 

HANDBOOK 
OF  BASIC 
MICRO¬ 
TECHNIQUE 


Edited  by  William  C.  Steere,  Director,  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden.  640  pages,  $10.00 

This  ideal  reference  text  for  university  botanical  courses  consists  of  a  collection  of  40 
nontechnical  papers  showing  the  progress  in  the  many  areas  of  plant  sciences  over  the 
past  50  years.  Designed  to  give  the  student  information  on  botany  and  the  role  of  the 
botanist,  the  papers  stress  the  importance  of  plant  science  to  man  and  his  culture,  and 
point  up  the  future  potentialities. 

««««««««#««««««  »«««««»«*«»««»« 

By  E.  P.  Christopher,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  McGraw-Hill  Publications  in  the 
Agricultural  Sciences.  496  pages,  $7.50 

Here  is  an  outstanding  new  text  for  the  beginning  one-semester  course  in  horticulture. 
The  first  of  two  general  sections  provides  a  background  in  such  subjects  as  soils, 
fertilizers,  propagation,  and  growing  structures.  The  second  treats  specific  horti¬ 
cultural  crop  groups,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Emphasis  is  on  ornamental 
crops  and  small  property  needs,  rather  than  on  large  scale  commercial  operations.  The 
language  is  simple,  and  the  book  well  illustrated. 

***************  *************** 

By  L.  L.  Laxgley,  Ph.D.,  and  E.  Cheraskin,  M.D.,  both  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
Medical  Center.  New  Second  Edition.  674  pages,  $6.95 

In  simple  everyday  language,  here  is  a  comprehensively  revised  survey  of  human 
physiology.  The  basic  theme  is  homeostasis,  the  maintenance  of  physiologic  processes 
in  perfect  balance.  The  authors  present  the  more  important  processes  in  a  meaningful 
pattern  that  helps  the  student  to  understand  the  way  in  which  his  own  body  works. 
Major  physiological  advances  have  been  included  in  this  new  edition,  with  all  illustra¬ 
tions  redone,  and  more  anatomy  added. 

***************  *************** 

By  Peter  Gray,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  New  Second  Edition.  252  pages,  $6.00 

A  complete  revision  of  a  popular  elementary  text  on  the  preparation  of  plant  and  animal 
tissues  for  microscopic  examination.  It  includes  examples  of  conventional  zoological 
and  botanical  preparations  as  well  as  those  from  the  fields  of  bacteriology  and  pathol¬ 
ogy.  Four  new  chapters  have  been  added,  dealing  with  microscopy  and  elementary 
photomicrography,  and  with  the  preparation  of  various  types  of  microscopic  slide. 
The  number  of  illustrations  have  been  tripled. 


«•»*«*««« 


******************************** 


SEND  FOR  COPIES 
ON  APPROVAL 


MeGRAW-HlLL  BOOK  C  OMPAA  Y.  lAC. 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  York  36,  New  York 
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General  Information 


1.  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

T  ypical  of  the  American  state-supported  institutions  of  higher 
education,  Indiana  University  is  tlie  state  iinix  ersity  of  Indiana  and 
head  of  the  Indiana  public  school  system. 

Founded  in  1820 — one  year  after  T  homas  Jefferson  established 
the  University  of  \’irginia — Indiana  is  the  oldest  of  the  large 
state  universities  west  of  the  .\lleghenies. 

Its  main  campus,  now  as  when  founded,  is  in  Bloomington  in 
scenic  southern  Indiana.  T  his  campus,  inclnding  land  for  future 
development,  covers  1,700  acres,  is  gently  rolling  and  wooded, 
and  ranks  high  in  beauty  among  the  college  campuses  of  the 
country. 

T  he  University’s  Medical  Center  campus  of  77  acres  with  the 
Schools  of  Medicine.  Dentistrv,  Nursing,  and  other  divisions,  is 
located  in  Indianapolis.  In  ten  cities  of  the  state,  including 
Indianapolis,  the  University  maintains  centers  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  Seven  of  these  centers  offer  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work. 

T  he  University  has  developed  from  ten  students  and  one  pro¬ 
fessor  to  approximatelv  21,000  full-and  part-time  students  and 
about  2,T00  fnll-tiine  and  part-time  faculty  members.  Ranked 
twelfth  among  .-Kmerican  universities  in  over  all  enrollment,  it  is 
second  smallest  among  the  Big  T  en  schools  in  its  Bloomington 
campus  enrollment  of  12,000. 

I'roni  its  heginning,  when  onlv  Cbeek  and  Latin  were  offered 
as  courses  of  study,  the  institution,  first  a  Seminarv,  then  a  Col¬ 
lege,  and  since  1888  a  University,  has  grown  to  include  11 
colleges,  schools,  and  major  divisions.  These  are:  Junior  (fresh¬ 
man)  Div  ision;  College  of  .\rts  and  Sciences;  Schools  of  Education, 
Law,  Medicine.  Dentistrv,  Nursing.  Business,  Music,  and  Rhvsical 
Flducation;  Craduate  School,  and  Division  of  Universitv  Extension. 

T  he  Universitv  has  more  than  100,000  living  graduates.  One 
hundred  and  eight  alumni  have  headed  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  giving  the  University  the  name  of  “.Mother  of  College 
Presidents.” 

The  present  and  eleventh  president  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Herman  B.  W  ells,  is  an  alnmnns  and  a  former  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versitv's  School  of  Business,  .\inong  Big  T  en  University  presi¬ 
dents  he  is  the  dean,  having  taken  office  in  1987. 

Indiana  Universitv  has  been  a  pioneer  and  first  in  manv  fields. 
It  was  the  first  state  university  to  admit  women  (1867)  as  stu¬ 
dents  on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  It  was  among  the  early  uni¬ 
versities  to  introduce  the  elective  course  of  study  system  (1887) 
and  military  training  (1840).  Its  School  of  Law,  dating  from 
1842,  is  the  oldest  in  the  Middle  West. 

Further,  it  was  the  first  institution  of  higher  education  to 
build  student  dormitories  through  self-liquidating  bond  issues 
and  without  use  of  tax  funds.  .\s  a  result,  dormitories  and  apart¬ 
ments  costing  $88,000,000  have  been  built  or  are  under 
construction. 

T  he  University  also  has  under  wav  an  extensive  building  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  academic  needs  and  expected  increases  in  en 
rolhnent. 

Among  the  projects  arc  a  building  to  provide  added  facilities  in 
physics,  astronomy,  and  mathematics;  an  addition  to  its  Memorial 
Union  Building,  which  will  triple  the  size  of  this  center  of  stu¬ 
dent  and  campus  guest  activities;  a  new  basic  classroom  building 
which  will  house  14  departments  in  the  humanities;  an  addition  to 
the  Music  Building;  and  a  new  rare  book  library  building.  Other 
University  construction  includes  new  facilities  on  its  Indianapolis 
Medical  Center  campus  and  in  two  of  its  extension  centers. 

T  he  University  serves  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  state  and 
nearby  areas  in  neighboring  states.  New  York’s  Metropolitan 
Opera  annually  gives  full-scale  productions  on  the  campus.  Its 
School  of  Music  faculty  includes  18  members  with  Metropolitan 
Opera  background.  It  is  one  of  the  few  universities  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  orchestra  conductor  and  it  has  in  residence  the  famed 
Berkshire  String  Quartet. 


'Fhe  University  Auditorium,  seating  8,800,  has  served  as  a 
model  for  other  structures  of  its  type.  Here  are  presented  for 
students  each  vear  operas,  concerts,  plays,  and  other  cultural  pro¬ 
grams  at  motion  picture  theater  prices. 

T  he  library  is  among  the  top  20  .\merican  university  libraries 
and  inclurles  many  notable  collections.  Foremost  among  these  is 
the  J.  K.  Lilly  Library  of  rare  editions,  manuscripts,  and  letters. 
It  was  given  to  the  University  in  1955  and  was  then  described  as 
the  greatest  gift  of  its  kind  ever  made  to  a  university.  Other  out¬ 
standing  holdings  are  the  Indiana-Oakleaf  Lincoln  Library,  one  of 
the  five  great  collections  of  material  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  Ellison  collection,  one  of  the  three  finest  collections  of  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  early  history  of  the  W’est. 

In  the  languages  Indiana  ranks  among  the  eleven  outstanding 
language  centers  in  the  country  and  first  in  the  Midwest.  In  addi 
tion  to  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  principal  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  are  taught,  and  an  extensive  graduate  program  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Soviet  nations  is  maintained. 

The  Indiana  University  Press,  founded  in  1950,  published  in  its 
first  seven  years  120  scholarly  and  general  non-fiction  book,". 
Many  have  rated  front-page  reviews  in  the  nation’s  leading 
publications. 

Eor  the  biologist  with  interests  outside  the  laboratories  the  Uni¬ 
versitv  is  excellentlv  situated.  I’he  surrounding  countryside  is 
hilly,  much  of  it  uncultivated,  and  heavily  forested.  There  are 
many  streams,  limestone  caves,  and  large  and  small  artificial  lakes. 
T  he  University  controls  several  natural  areas  which  arc  used  for 
study  and  teaching.  T'wo  state  parks  and  two  state  forests  are 
within  a  twenty-mile  radius. 

In  1956,  Indiana  University  dedicated  its  Jordan  Hall  of 
Biology,  one  of  the  best  equipped  centers  for  biology  teaching  and 
research  in  the  nation. 

Jordan  Hall  is  named  for  David  Starr  Jordan,  seventh  president 
of  the  Ihiivcrsity,  who  later  became  the  first  president  of  Stan¬ 
ford  Lhiiversity  in  California.  '1  o  Jordan,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  natural  siccnccs  at  I.U.  from  1879  to  1885  when  he  became 
president,  must  be  given  credit  for  the  early  rise  of  Indiana 
University  in  the  biological  sciences.  During  his  twelve  years 
at  Indiana,  more  than  a  score  of  students  who  later  became  promi¬ 
nent  scicntKts  studied  under  him.  .-\mong  these  well  remembered 
at  I.U.  are  David  Mottier,  the  botanist,  and  Carl  Eigenmann, 
ichthyologist.  T  he  latter  had  an  intense  interest  in  the  over  all 
problem  of  heredity,  an  influence  which  is  still  apparent  in  I.U.’s 
leading  position  in  genetics. 

Eigenmann  is  best  known  for  his  studies  in  degenerative  evo¬ 
lution,  particularly  his  work  on  blind  fish.  Still  to  be  seen  near  the 
entrance  to  Donaldson’s  cave  in  Spring  Mill  State  Park,  85 
miles  south  of  Bloomington,  arc  the  concrete  pens  Eigenmann 
constructed  for  the  rearing  of  blind  fish  in  the  daylight. 

One  of  b^gcnniann’s  students  was  Fernandus  Pavne,  who  later 
succeeded  iagenmann  as  head  of  the  zoology  department  and 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  T’o  Pavne  must  go  much  of  the 
credit  for  organizing  the  present  outstanding  group  of  biological 
scientists  on  the  I.U.  faculty.  Payne,  now  Dean  Emeritus,  is  still 
active  in  endocrine  gland  research. 

Jordan  Hall  is  built  of  Indiana  limestone,  the  same  material  on 
which  its  foundations  rest.  It  cost,  with  equipment,  $5,750,000. 
It  provides  more  than  214,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  is 
air  conditioned  throughout. 

There  are  18  thoroughly  equipped  teaching  laboratories,  several 
seminar  rooms,  and  four  lecture  rooms  seating  from  50  to  1 50. 
.‘\n  amphitheater-shaped  auditorium,  with  pushbutton  controlled 
rising  and  lowering  blackboards,  projection  screen,  and  controlled 
lighting,  seats  850  persons. 

Research  facilities  include  42  constant  temperature  rooms  of 
various  sizes,  darkrooms,  extensive  animal  quarters,  wood-  and 
metal-working  shops,  an  X-ray  room,  an  electron  microscope  room, 
laboratories  for  radioisotope  work,  and  a  “cave”  for  safe  storage 
of  radio  activ  e  materials. 
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1  licrc  are  11  greenhouses  on  the  roof  of  Jordan  Hall,  and  nine 
more  plus  a  large  scenic  palm  house  at  ground  le\el.  Water  sprays 
are  mounted  on  all  greenhouses  roofs,  for  summer  cooling.  All 
greenhouse  temperatures  are  thermostatically  controlled. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  utilities,  distilled  water  and  processed 
steam  are  piped  throughout  the  building.  The  steam  is  used  in 
sterilizing  and  steaming  apparatus,  and  in  drying  coils. 

I’he  Jordan  Hall  library,  which  cunently  receives  more  than 
600  periodicals,  has  a  shelf  capacity  for  75,000  volumes.  I’he 
reading  area  seats  more  than  80  persons,  and  there  are  scseral 
private  study  cubicles  for  use  of  graduate  students. 

Jordan  Hall  will  be  open  to  visitors  daily  during  the  .MBS 
convention. 

2.  HOUSING  FACILITIES 

Several  of  the  residence  halls  on  the  campus  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  available  for  housing  and  meals  for  those  attending 
the  meetings.  Bed  linen  and  towels  will  be  furnished. 

Those  attending  the  meetings  may  occupy  rooms  in  the  halls 
beginning  Saturdav  noon,  August  23.  By  prearrangement,  mem¬ 
bers  planning  pre-meeting  tours  may  obtain  rooms  in  the  halls  for 
themselves  and  family  parties  after  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  19. 
It  is  imjjerative  that  your  application  gi\e  complete  information  as 
to  time  of  arrival  of  pre-meeting  tours  as  well  as  date  and  hour  of 
arrixal  and  departure  for  the  meetings.  All  housing  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  directly  with  the; 

Edueation  Conference  Bureau, 

Indiana  University, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

This  applies  to  housing  hotels  and  motels  as  well  as  the  residenee 
halls.  Cancellation  of  reservations  will  be  aecepted  up  to  and 
including  Tuesday,  August  19. 

riicre  arc  three  t\pes  of  accommodations  in  the  residence 
halls: 

Pre-meeliiifr  huu!<iiig:  Opens  Tuesday,  August  19.  .\rrange- 
ments  may  be  made  for  leaving  luggage  at  the  halls  during  field 
trips  held  before  the  meetings.  This  housing  is  without  meals. 

European  Plan:  Housing  for  not  more  than  two  nights 
(no  meals),  between  the  dates  of  August  24  and  28.  Meals  may 
be  secured  at  the  Union  Building  or  at  public  eating  places  in 
Bloomington. 

American  Plan:  Housing  beginning  August  23  with  meals 
beginning  with  dinner  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  24.  The 
rate  of  this  housing  is  $6.00  per  day  with  a  minimum  charge  of 
$18.00.  The  last  meal  will  be  lunch  on  Thursday,  August  28. 
There  are  special  rates  for  children;  see  the  Registration  and  Hous 
ing  application.  Rooms  must  be  xacated  by  afternoon  of  August 
28.  Persons  on  this  plan  may  occupy  their  rooms  on  the  night  of 
.August  23  at  the  American  Plan  rate  of  $2.25.  T  hose  staying 
beyond  August  27  will  more  to  European  Plan  housing  center. 
The  final  date  for  occupancy  of  housing  in  the  residence  halls  is 
the  night  of  .August  29. 

Registration  and  assignment  of  housing  accommodations  for 
the  meeting  will  be  made  in  the  University  Fieldhouse.  This 
area  will  be  open  from  noon  on  Saturday,  .August  23  to  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  .August  28. 

Housing  w  ill  be  assigned  in  the  residence  halls  upon  presenta 
tion  of  evidence  of  .AIBS  registration  and  payment  of  housing 
charges. 

Those  coming  prior  to  the  meetings  to  participate  in  tours  may 
obtain  pre  arranged  pre-meeting  housing  assignment  for  themselves 
and  family  by  reporting  to  the  Information  Center  in  the  east  end 
of  the  University  Fieldhouse.  The  pre-meeting  residence  hall 
assignments  are  for  room  only,  with  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  person 
per  night  in  a  twin-bedded  room  or  $3.00  per  night  in  the  few- 
single  rooms.  For  all  housing  reservations  write  to: 

Educational  Conference  Bureau, 

Indiana  Memorial  Union, 

Bloomington,  Indiana 


3.  REGISTRATION,  ASSIGNMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  MEAL  TICKETS 

Registration  and  assignment  of  housing  w'ill  be  done  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  h’ieldhouse.  T  his  area  will  open  on  Saturday  noon,  August 
23,  and  remain  open  continuously  to  Thursday  afternoon, 
.August  28. 

T  he  procedure  for  registration  is  as  follows: 

1.  AIBS  Registration  Desk 

a.  Pay  $5.00  registration  fee.  (Graduate  students  who  have 
pre  registered  and  whose  status  has  been  validated  by 
their  major  professor,  will  pav  a  registration  fee  of 
$3.00.) 

b.  Receive  badge  with  receipt  on  the  reverse  side. 
(Be  sure  to  wear  the  badge  at  all  times.) 

c.  Be  sure  to  bring  the  program  that  vou  received  in  the 
mails  if  you  are  a  member  of  an  .AlBS  Member  Society. 
Extra  copies  will  cost  $1.00. 

2.  Housing  Desk 

a.  Present  confirmation  (white  copy  which  you  received  by 
mail)  of  housing  assignment. 

b.  Receixe  from  the  clerk  txxo  copies  of  housing  assignment 

(pink  and  yelloxv)  xvhich  xvill  indicate  residence  hall  . 
assignment,  and  meal  ticket  book.  If  assignment  is  to  a 
local  hotel,  motel,  the  Union,  or  Campus  Club,  no  I 
meal  ticket  book  xvill  be  issued.  I 

3.  Cashier.  (F  or  persons  staying  in  the  residence  halls)  i 

a.  Present  both  copies  of  housing  assignment  (pink  and 
vellow)  to  cashier  and  pay  charge  as  indicated. 

b.  Receive  yelloxv  copy  of  housing  assignment  from  cashier.  ' 

This  copy,  together  xxith  assignment  card  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  residence  hall  for  admission  and  key.  | 

4.  Banquet  Desk  | 

a.  Tickets  for  banquets  should  be  secured  at  this  time. 

The  uniform  prices  for  special  meals  on  the  campus 
xvill  be:  $1.50  for  breakfasts,  $2.00  for  luncheons,  and 
$3.00  for  dinners.  Persons  living  in  the  residence  halls 
xxill  receixe  a  reduction  of  50c  on  each  ticket  for  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  and  75c  for  each  dinner  xvhen  j 

the  regular  residence  hall  ticket  is  presented  at  the  time  [ 

of  purchase  of  the  special  meal  ticket.  .-Ml  pavment  for  , 

special  meals  xvill  be  made  at  the  Banquet  Desk.  There  ( 

will  be  no  sale  of  tickets  at  the  door  for  special  { 

meals.  I 

4.  INFORMATION  CENTER  | 

.An  Information  Center,  located  in  the  University  Fieldhouse,  I 

xvill  be  maintained  throughout  the  meetings.  All  mail  addressed 
in  the  care  of  .-MBS,  telephone  messages,  and  telegrams  xvill 
be  axailablc  at  the  Information  Center.  It  xvill  open  T  uesday 
noon,  .-Vugust  19.  ,! 

Other  services  axailablc  at  the  Information  Center  xvill  be:  j 

Visible  Index,  xvhich  xvill  contain  the  names  and  campus  ( 

or  Bloomington  address  of  all  persons  registered  for  the  meeting.  | 

Airlines  Reservation  and  Reconfirmation  Desk.  Lake  Cen-  j 

tral  .Airlines  xvill  maintain  a  desk  in  the  registration  area  to  ; 

serve  traxcllers  xvho  arc  departing  from  Bloomington  on  Lake  j 

Central.  Reservations  and  reconfirmation  will  be  made  for  Lake  I 

Central  flights  and  continuing  connections.  Lake  Central  also  I 

has  agreed  to  serxe  passengers  whose  return  flights  originate  in  • 

Indianapolis  but  must  charge  each  passenger  the  cost  of  the 
required  long  distance  call  to  Indianapolis. 

Car  Rental  Service. 

Family  Activities  Desk  xvill  haxc  suggestions  for  those  xvho 
do  not  care  to  attend  all  of  the  sessions. 

Field  Trip  Desk  xvill  have  information  concerning  trips  and 
forays  that  will  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  meetings. 

AIBS  Office  xvill  be  set  up  in  the  east  end  of  the  University  j 
Fieldhouse.  I 
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5.  EATING  FACILITIES 

Persons  living  in  Smithwood  Hall,  the  Graduate  Center,  and 
tire  Men’s  Quadrangle  will  take  their  meals  in  the  residence  center 
where  they  ha\e  their  rooms.  The  only  exception  will  be  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  27,  wIku  those  persons  living  in 
the  Men’s  Quadrangle  who  will  not  be  attending  the  banquet  of 
the  American  Phytopathological  Society,  which  will  be  served  in 
the  dining  hall  of  the  Quadrangle,  will  be  asked  to  take  their  meal 
at  the  Graduate  Center  or  Smithwood  Hall. 

Meal  hours  in  the  residence  halls  will  be: 

Breakfast:  7:00  a.m.  to  8:00  a.m. 

Luncheon:  11:50  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Dinner:  5:50  to  6:50  p.in. 

Cafeteria  meals  will  be  served  in  the  Commons  of  the  Union 
Building. 

Table  service  will  be  offered  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Campus 
Club. 

Light  meals  and  refreshments  will  be  available  in  the  Snack 
Bar  at  the  Union  Building.  Service  in  the  Snack  Bar  or  the 
Commons  of  the  Union  will  be  available  daily  from  6:45  a.m. 
continuously  until  10:50  p.m. 

riie  Snack  Bars  in  Smithwood  Hall  and  the  Men’s  Quadrangle 
will  be  open  from  9:00  to  11:00  in  the  morning  and  2:00  to  5:00 
in  the  afternoon. 

There  arc  vending  machines  for  cold  drinks,  including  milk,  and 
for  candy  and  cigarettes  in  the  residence  halls  and  in  most  of  the 
classroom  buildings. 

I  licre  will  be  a  refreshment  bar  in  the  Information  Center  of 
the  Fieldhouse. 

riier  are  several  restaurants  in  downtown  Bloomington  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  campus,  and  there  are  dining  rooms  in  the 
V'an  Orman-Craham  and  Van  Orman-Suburban  Hotels  in  all  of 
which  guests  will  find  hospitable  and  courteous  scrs’icc. 

6.  BANQUETS  AND  SPECIAL  MEALS 

As  a  part  of  their  programs,  several  societies  are  planning 
special  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinner  banquets.  Members  and 
guests  of  these  societies  should  purchase  tickets  to  these  special 
meals  at  the  Banquet  Desk  at  the  time  of  registration.  Persons 
living  in  the  residence  halls  on  the  .\merican  Plan  will  be 
entitled  to  a  rebate  of  fifty  cents  on  each  breakfast  or  luncheon 
ticket  and  seventy  five  cents  for  each  dinner  ticket.  Phe  ticket  for 
that  meal  is  to  be  turned  in  when  the  ticket  for  the  special 
meal  is  purchased. 

Sunday,  August  24 

AIBS  Reception  and  Garden  Party.  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House.  (In  case  of  rain,  this  will  be  bcld  in  .\hunni 
Hall  of  the  Union  Bldg.) 

American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  Kxccutivc  Commit¬ 
tee  Dinner.  6:00  p.m.  Room  F,,  Ibiion  Bldg. 

Monday,  August  26 

American  Bn'o/ogica/  Society.  Breakfast.  8:00  a.m.  Room  E, 
Union  Bldg.  SI. 50. 

American  Fern  Society.  Luncheon,  12:50  p.m.  Room  D, 
Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

American  Microscopical  Society.  Luncheon.  12:50  p.m.  Room 
E,  Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

Grasslands  Research  Foundation.  Luncheon.  12:45  p.m. 
Marine  Room,  Union  Bldg.  S2.00. 

National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers.  Tea.  4:00  p.m. 
Lieber  Room,  Jordan  Hall. 

American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Banquet.  6:50  p.m. 
Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  Banquet.  6:50  p.m. 
Room  D,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

Society  of  Protozoologists.  Executive  Committee  Dinner.  6:00 
p.m.  Room  E,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

Tuesday,  August  26 

American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science.  Extension  Lunch¬ 
eon.  12:00  p.m.  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

Ecological  Society  of  America.  Human  Ecologists’  Luncheon. 
12:45  p.m.  Marine  Room,  Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 


Society  of  Protozoologists.  Luncheon.  12:00  p.m.  Room  D, 
Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

Albertus  Afagnus  Guild.  Luncheon.  12:50  p.m.  Room  E, 
Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

Sigma  Delta  Epsilon.  Tea  for  women  in  science.  4:00  p.m. 
Lieber  Room,  Jordan  Hall. 

American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science.  Banquet.  6:50 
p.m.  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

Ecological  Society  of  America.  Banquet.  6:50  p.m.  \'an 
Orman-Graham  Hotel.  $5.00. 

Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology.  Banquet.  6:00  p.m.  Room 
D,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

Potato  Association  of  America.  Banquet.  7:00  p.m.  Canyon 
Inn,  McCormick’s  Creek  State  Park. 

Wednesday,  August  27 

Indiana  University  Botanists.  Breakfast.  8:00  a.m.  Room  D, 
Union  Bldg.  $1.50. 

American  Society  of  Parasitologists.  Luncheon  and  Business 
Meeting.  12: 15  p.m.  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Paleobotanists  Luncheon.  12:50 
p.m.  Room  D,  Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

Ecological  Society  of  America.  Animal  Behaviorists  and 
Sociobiologists.  Luncheon.  12:45  p.m.  Marine  Room, 
Union  Bldg.  $2.00. 

American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists.  Banquet. 

7:00  p.m.  Marine  P.oom,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

American  SfK'iety  of  Zoologists.  Banquet.  6:50  p.m.  Room  D, 
Lbiion  Bldg.  $5.00. 

Botanical  Society  of  America.  Banquet.  6:50  p.m.  .\himni 
Hall,  Union  Bldg.  $5.00. 

American  Phxiopathological  Society.  Banquet.  6:00  p.m. 
Dining  Room,  Men’s  Quadrangle.  $5.00. 

Thursday,  August  28 

Nature  Conservancy.  Luncheon.  12:00  p.m.  Room  E,  Union 
Bldg.  $2.00. 

7.  TRANSPORTATION 

Location:  Indiana  University  is  located  at  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
about  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis. 

High  ways:  Bloomington  is  located  on  Indiana  Highways  #57, 
#45,  and  #46. 

Railroad:  The  Monon  Railroad  line  from  Chicago  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentuckv  runs  through  Bloomington.  Indianapolis  is 
sersed  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Penns’ Lania  from  east 
and  west  and  the  southeast.  The  Monon  also  connects  it  with 
Chicago. 

Bus  Service:  The  Great  Lakes  Greyhound  Companv  has  regular 
bus  service  between  Bloomington  and  Indianapolis.  The  bus 
station  is  near  the  Union  Station  in  Indianapolis.  The  Grey¬ 
hound  Company  is  prepared  to  run  extra  buses  as  needed  during 
the  meetings. 

Airlines:  Bloomington  is  on  Lake  Central  .\ir  Lines  between 
Chicago  and  Indianapolis.  Check  at  the  air  terminal  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  for  possible  special  service  between  there  and  Bloomington 
during  the  meetings.  Indianapolis  is  served  by  five  airlines:  Ameri¬ 
can,  Delta,  Eastern,  Lake  Central  and  Trans-World.  Car  rental 
service  is  available  at  the  air  terminal  in  Indianapolis. 

8.  TELEPHONES 

I’here  are  three  switchboards  sersing  the  Indiana  Universit)’ 
campus: 

2-02 1 1  for  all  residence  halls, 

2-2155  for  all  rooms  in  the  Union  Bldg,  and  the  Campus 
Club, 

6811  for  all  other  university  departments. 

Residence  Halls:  Secure  the  number  of  the  person  with  whom 
you  wish  to  speak  from  the  \^isible  Index.  Any  telephone  num¬ 
ber  on  a  Visible  Index  card  with  an  “X”  prefix  indicates  that  the 
number  is  an  extension  on  2-0211.  W’hcn  the  Operator  answers. 
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give  her  the  number.  If  the  number  is  not  known,  ask  for  “AIBS 
Information”.  If  you  wish  to  reach  a  number  outside  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls,  when  the  Operator  answers  say  “Outside”  and  give 
the  number. 

L'niiin  Building  and  Canipu:-;  Club:  2-21  >7  and  give  the  name 
of  the  person  with  whom  vou  wish  to  speak. 

Indiana  L'niversity  Deparinients:  6811  and  ask  the  Operator 
for  the  person  or  department  with  whom  you  wish  to  speak. 

I>nnir  Distance  Calls:  'I’here  are  pay  telephones  in  each  of  the 
residence  halls,  in  Jordan  Hall,  and  at  the  Information  Center 
for  those  wishing  to  make  prepaid  calls.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
collect  long  disance  call  from  your  room  in  the  residence  hall  or 
to  charge  a  call  if  you  have  a  Bell  I’elephone  Credit  Card. 

Other  frequently  used  telephone  numbers  are: 

W  estern  Union.  6565 
Monon  Railroad.  5434 
Grevhound  Bus  Station.  2  1522 
Lake  Central  .\irlines.  80-5-2611 

For  other  airlines,  see  the  airlines  desk  at  the  Information 
Center,  or  reach  them  directly  in  Indianapolis  by  long 
distance: 

.\merican  .Airlines.  MElrose  7-1501 
Delta  .\irlines.  MElrose  7-1554 
Eastern  .\irhnes.  MElrose  6-2501 
Trans-W’orld  Airlines.  MElrose  5-4381 
Car  rentals.  Greyhound  Rent  a  car.  2-0018 
Hertz  Rent  a  car.  6562 

Taxi  Serv  ice. 

Campus  Cab.  7235 
I.U.  Cab.  3353 
White  Cab.  9744 
Yellow  Cab.  4100 
University  Health  Service.  6811 
Doctors  Exchange.  4864 

Emergency  Calls:  Within  the  residence  halls,  call  the 
Operator  and  report  the  emergency. 

On  Campus; 

Information:  .\sk  Operator  for  “.MBS  Information”. 

.MBS  Office:  6811  and  ask  for  “.MBS  Office” 

Within  the  residence  halls,  ask  for  “Tie  Line”  and  when 
the  University  Operator  answers,  ask  for  “.MBS  Office” 
.MBS  Flacement  Service.  6811,  ext.  598 
■MBS  Press  Room.  6811,  ext.  491. 

Ivducational  Conference  Bureau.  6811,  ext.  725 

9.  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Indiana  University  Health  Center  will  he  open  24  hours  a 
day,  with  a  doctor  on  call,  to  take  care  of  minor  problems  of 
an  emergency  nature,  .\rrangements  for  more  serious  cases  will 
be  made  through  the  Health  Center  or  by  calling  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Doctors’  FAchangc,  telephone:  Bloomington  4864.  Persons 
using  the  services  other  than  the  minor  emergencies  at  the  Health 
Center  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  any  expenses  incurred. 

10.  FIELD  TRIPS  AND  TOURS 

1.  American  BryoloKieal  Society.  August  23  and  August 
24.  Field  trips.  Saturday  to  Fern  Cliffs,  Fallen  Rock,  Sword 
Moss  Gorge,  and  other  sandstone  areas.  The  group  will  leave 
from  Harrison  Hall,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Winona  11.  Welch,  leader.  Following  the  trip,  Saturday  evening, 
an  informal  social  period  will  be  held  in  Room  108,  Harrison  Hall, 
DePauw  Universitv.  Sunday’s  trip,  again  for  both  brvologists  and 
lichenologists,  will  visit  Camp  Friend,  Hoosier  Highlands,  and 
other  sandstone  and  limestone  areas,  .\fter  a  noon  picnic  lunch, 
the  group  will  proceed  to  Bloomington.  'I’rip  will  leave  from 
Harrison  Hall. 

2.  American  Fern  Society.  August  21-23.  .\nnual  Foray 
through  eastern  Ohio  beginning  at  Circlevillc.  Several  rare,  in¬ 
teresting  or  unusual  lower  vascular  plants  are  to  be  seen.  Leaders: 
Richard  L.  Hauke,  Robert  F.  Blasdell,  and  John  T.  Mickel. 


3.  American  Phytupatholotrical  Society.  August  21-24. 
Two  day  tour,  beginning  .\ugust  21  at  Purdue  Universitv.  Prip 
will  be  made  by  charter  bus  to  points  of  horticultural  and  patho¬ 
logical  interest  in  northern  Indiana.  Those  wishing  to  participate 
should  submit  S5.00  to  F’.  11.  Fanerson,  Dept,  of  Horticulture, 
Purdue  Universitv,  Lafayette,  Ind.  by  August  10. 

The  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  will  hold  open  house  on  Saturdav,  .\ugust  25  and  until 
3:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  .Xugust  24  for  those  cn  route  to  Blooming 
ton.  Informal  tours  of  field  experiments  at  Purdue  .\gronomic 
and  Horticultural  farms  arc  planned  as  well  as  inspections  of  the 
laboratory  facilities  in  the  new  Life  Sciences  Building. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  Universitv  of  llli 
nois,  Urbana,  will  hold  an  open  house  on  Saturdav,  August  23  and 
until  noon  on  Sunday  for  those  cn  route  to  Bloomington  from 
that  direction. 

4.  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science.  This  Society 
is  cosponsoring  the  tour  listed  above  under  .\mcrican  Phvtopatho- 
logical  Society.  See  the  .\SHS  program  section  for  further  details 
about  the  regions  to  be  visited. 

5.  American  Society  of  lchthyolo|;i»it!«  and  ller|>etolo(;i!it^i. 
August  26.  Field  Trip  .No.  1  to  Spring  Mill  State  Park,  about 
40  miles  south  of  Bloomington.  Caves  with  blind  fish  will  be 
visited.  Herpetologists  will  have  the  opportunity  for  collecting 
in  hardwood  forest  area.  'I'rip  will  leave  at  7:30  a.m.  and  return 
about  4:00  p.m.  'Pransportation  by  bus  if  possible.  Leaders: 
Gerald  Gunning  and  James  C.  List. 

Fie  Id  Trip  N  €>.  2.  \’isit  to  fish  hatcheries  and  rearing  ponds  near  ! 
Martinsville.  Ind.  N’isit  Bradford  W’oods  near  Martinsville  for 
hcrpetological  collecting.  \'isit  Link  Observatory  near  Brooklyn  I 
for  additional  collecting  in  upland  hardwood  forest.  Leave  7:30  , 

a.m.  and  return  about  4:00  p.m.  Leader:  Goethe  Link. 

Augu^it  29.  Field  Trip  ISo.  3.  To  New  Harmony  about  135  j 
miles  southwest  of  Bloomington.  One  or  more  brief  stops  will  be 
made  cn  route  to  observe  various  types  of  habitat.  I'rip  to  the 
Wabash  about  two  miles  below  New  Harmony  for  collecting 
fishes  and  aquatic  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Trip  will  leave  6:30 
a.m.  and  return  about  8:00  p.m.  Transportation  by  car  pool. 
Leaders:  Philip  W.  Smith  and  11.  B.  Bechtel. 

6.  American  Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanography. 

August  24.  Field  Trip  No.  1.  To  Spring  Mill  State  Park  to 
famous  cavern  system.  Collecting  not  permitted.  Leaves  Bloom  I 
ington  7:30  a.m.  and  returns  to  Bloomington  for  lunch.  Round  1 
trip;  80  miles.  [ 

Field  Trip  N«».  2.  Leave  Bloomington  about  2:00  p.m.  for  I 
Mays  Cave  and  possibly  one  other.  Old  clothes  and  hoots,  or  old  j 
shoes  are  recommended,  plus  flashlights,  head  lamps,  etc.  No  [ 
blind  fish  are  present,  but  blind  cravfish,  isopods,  and  amphipods  1 
are.  Collecting  permitted.  Round  trip:  10  miles.  Point  of  de-  j 
parture  and  return  for  both  trips:  Memorial  Hall  on  3rd  St. 
Reservations  should  be  made  in  advance  with  David  G.  F’rcv,  j 
Indiana  Universitv  .  Those  who  can  furnish  cars  are  requested  to  j 
so  indicate. 

7.  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  August  22-24.  j 

Field  Trip  through  eastern  Kentucky,  beginning  at  Natural  Bridge 
State  Park  near  Slade,  and  proceeding  from  there  to  Cumberland  j 
F’alls  and  Mammoth  Cave.  X'arious  habitats  and  vegetation  types  ’ 
will  be  seen.  ’Transportation  by  private  cars.  The  group  will  | 
camp  out  at  night.  Leaders:  Dale  M.  Smith,  'T.  Richard  Fisher, 
M’iliiam  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  and  Robert  T.  Neher.  Reservations  must 
be  made  directly  with  Dr.  Dale  M.  Smith,  Botaiiv  Dept.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kv. 

8.  Botanical  Society  of  America.  August  20-23.  Field  Trip 
No.  1.  Central  Section  trip  in  the  unglaciated  section  of  south¬ 
ern  Illinois.  F’or  further  information  consult  Dr.  C.  L.  Kucera, 
Dept,  of  Botany,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

August  22-23.  Field  Trip  No.  2.  Paleobotanical  Section  trip 
to  Paleozoic  plant  fossil  localities  in  southern  Indiana  and  adja¬ 
cent  Kentucky.  Leader:  G.  K.  Guennel,  Indiana  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Bloomington. 
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9.  Erologral  Society  of  America,  /iugusl  22-24. 

Field  Trip  No.  1.  Trip  cosponsored  with  the  American  Society 
of  Plant  laxonoinists.  See  ASP'P  program  for  details. 

Field  Trip  No.  2.  Sponsored  by  the  Central  States  Section  of 
tlie  Botanical  Society  of  America,  will  begin  at  some  point  near 
tlic  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois  and  from  there  will  follow  the 
geological  escarpment  across  the  state  into  Indiana  terminating  at 
Spring  Mill  State  Park.  Resenations  must  be  made  directly 
with  Dr.  llirman  1*’.  Thut,  Fastern  Illinois  University,  Charles¬ 
ton,  111. 

4unugi  28.  All  day  trip  to  Spring  Mill  State  Park  and  Pioneer 
Mothers’  Memorial  P’orest.  See  ESA  program  for  details. 

August  29.  ,\11  day  trip  to  Pine  Hills  area  and  W  abash  Natural 
.^rea.  Resenations  for  these  two  post-convention  trips  should  be 
made  with  Frank  N.  Young,  Zoology  Dept.,  Indiana  University. 
Sec  ES.\  program  for  details. 

10.  Mycological  Society  of  America.  August  22-23.  An¬ 
nual  Foray.  I'wo  days  of  held  trips  to  areas  around  Bloomington. 
Those  wishing  to  register  and  those  with  cars  available  for  trans¬ 
portation,  should  contact  Dr.  George  B.  Cummins,  Dept,  of 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Purdue  University.  A  laboratory 
with  suitable  equipment  will  be  available  at  Bloomington  for  the 
use  of  those  participating  in  the  foray. 

11.  Naliunal  A!>!iuciati4>n  of  Riolofry  Teacher!..  August  28. 

Field  trip  joint  with  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  For  de¬ 
tails  see  the  ES.\  program. 

August  29.  I'ield  trip,  joint  with  the  Ideological  Society  of 
.America  and  Nature  Conservancy.  For  details  see  the  FSA 
program. 

12.  Nature  Conservancy.  August  29.  Field  trip,  joint  with 
the  National  .Association  of  Biology  Peachers  and  the  P’.cological 
Society  of  .America.  For  details  sec  FSA  program. 

13.  Phycolof(ical  Society  of  America.  August  24.  Field  trip 
in  the  Bloomington  area. 


11.  PLACES  OF  INTEREST 

Jordan  Hall  of  Riolo{(y.  This  building  houses  the  departments 
of  bacteriology,  botany,  and  zoology  in  quarters  which  proside 
ideal  conditions  for  biological  teaching  and  rc.search.  'Phe  bac¬ 
teriology  department  is  located  primarily  on  the  fourth  floor  and 
in  the  east  wing  of  the  third  floor.  T  he  department  of  botany 
is  situated  in  the  east  half  of  the  building,  occupying  most  of  the 
basement,  first  and  second  floors,  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  It 
also  occupies  the  east  penthouse  and  has  greenhouses  on  the  roof 
and  a  large  ground  Ics  cl  greenhouse  at  the  cast  end  of  the 
building.  T  he  department  of  zoology  occupies  the  west  wing  and 
central  region  of  the  building.  Inside  the  main  entrance  is  a 
spacious  foyer,  off  which  arc  the  library  and  the  vsO-scat  main 
auditorium. 

Fine  Arts.  Center,  will  feature  a  special  showing  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  collection  of  modern  paintings  and  sculpture  and  ancient 
Greek  and  Isgyptian  art  objects  from  .August  2S-28.  Open  daily 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Beck  Chapel.  T  he  only  religions  building  ever  to  stand  on  the 
campus,  the  chapel  symbolizes  the  University’s  continuing  concern 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  students.  Its  doors  arc  open  to 
students  of  every  faith  and  creed.  Houses  sacred  symbols  and 
books  of  most  of  the  world’s  religions.  Open  to  visitors  seven  days 
a  week  from  8:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

The  Cocihe  Link  Observatory.  Located  30  miles  north  of 
Bloomington,  its  main  instrument  is  a  56  inch  diameter  reflecting 
telescope  housed  in  a  large  dome,  with  an  attached  lecture  hall. 
A  smaller  building  contains  a  10  inch  telescope,  which  has  been 
used  to  make  world-recognized  studies  of  asteroids. 

The  Deam  Herbarium.  'Phis  group  of  65,000  Indiana  plant 
specimens  is  preserved  in  a  specially  designed  section  of  Jordan 


Hall’s  first  floor.  Used  in  training  botany  students,  it  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  most  complete  collection  of  the 
plants  of  a  single  state  in  existence. 

The  Co!«mic  Ray  Laboratory.  There  some  of  the  world’s  most 
advanced  research  on  nuclear  energy  is  conducted.  A  100-ton 
“cloud  chamber’’  is  currently  being  constructed  by  tbe  physics 
department.  It  not  only  will  be  many  times  more  useful  than 
any  now  in  existence  but  also  will  add  to  graduate  study  facilities. 

Indiana  Memorial  Union.  Center  of  campus  activities  and 
services  for  visitors.  Among  its  points  of  interest  are  its  first-floor 
exhibition  of  Hoosier  paintings,  the  Memorial  Tablet  and  Golden 
Book  in  the  lobby,  and  the  Fire  of  Hospitality  in  the  general 
lounge. 

Bookisiore.  Phis  has  been  called  the  “most  beautiful  college 
bookstore  in  America’’.  Carries  a  complete  stock  of  current  books 
and  Unixersity  souvenirs.  Rental  library  makes  latest  books 
available  to  visitors.  Open  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  P’riday. 

Auditorium.  Its  features  includes  the  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
murals,  depicting  history  of  Indiana  and  painted  for  the  Chicago 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition;  the  Dailey  Family  Memorial  Col¬ 
lection  of  Hoosier  Art,  and  the  Roosevelt  organ,  built  originally 
for  the  old  Chicago  Auditorium.  Visitor  tours  are  available  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  at  10:30  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m. 

General  Library.  Its  Rare  Book  Room  contains  many  rare 
books  and  manuscripts,  particularly  strong  in  general  literature, 
Lincoln  material,  and  the  early  history  of  the  West.  These  col¬ 
lections  can  be  viewed  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon,  and  from 
1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  pm.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Ernie  Pyle  Hall  houses  the  department  of  journalism  and  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Collection  of  the  great  journalist’s  personal  mementos, 
including  war  medals,  paintings,  manuscripts,  and  typewriter. 

12.  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 

■A  special  desk  will  be  manned  in  the  registration  area  for  the 
distribution  of  information  about  family  activities,  available  on 
the  campus,  in  Bloomington,  and  the  surrounding  area  of  Indiana. 
Among  the  campus  facilities  that  will  interest  youngsters  are: 
Bowling  Alleys  in  the  Union  Building,  open  during  the  meetings 
from  5:00  p.m.  to  midnight. 

Two  swimming  pools:  Bryan  Park  Pool,  located  8  blocks  from 
the  south  end  of  the  campus;  Third  Street  Pool,  located  4  blocks 
from  the  west  end  of  the  campus. 

13.  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  EXHIBIT  HALL 

T  he  Exhibit  Hall  will  be  located  in  the  Fieldhouse,  which  will 
be  the  center  of  .AIBS  activities,  including  Registration,  AIBS 
Headquarters,  Message  and  Mail  Center,  Information  Desk,  Visi¬ 
ble  Index  of  Registrants  and  the  Coca-Cola  Booth.  Hours  for 
the  Exhibit  Hall  will  be  as  follows: 

Sunday,  August  24,  12:00  to  9:00  p.m. 

Monday,  August  25,  9:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
ruesday,  August  26,  9:00  to  6:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  27,  1 :00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 

and 

8:00  p.m.  to  midnight 

The  Biologist’s  Smoker  will  be  held  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening  from  9:00  p.m.  to  midnight. 


Exhibitor  Booth  No. 

.Aloe  Scientific  .  64 

■American  Optical  Company .  69 

.American  Sterilizer  Company . 70  &  71 

-American  'Pobacco  Company . 42  &  43 

Association  of  American  University  Presses .  6 
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Exhibitor  Booth  No. 

Bausch  and  Loinb  Optical  Company .  65 

Biology  Library  .  34 

Brinkmann  Instruments,  Inc .  50 

W'm.  C.  Brown  Company .  4 

Burgess  Publishing  Company .  62 

California  Corporation  for  Biochemical  Research .  56 

Carolina  Biological  Supply  Company . 1  &  2 

Dcnoycr-Gcppcrt  Company  .  56 

Ebcrbach  and  Son  Company .  7 

Falcon  Plastic  Products .  46 

Graf  Apsco  Company  .  47 

Harper  and  Brothers .  45 

Henry  Holt  and  Company .  55 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company .  28 

Lourdes  Instrument  Corporation .  57 

Industrial  Instruments,  Inc .  74 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc .  3 

Macmillan  Company  .  52 

Michigan  Scientific  Company .  31 

Microcard  Corporation  .  13 

C.  Mosby  Company .  37 

rational  Academy  of  Scienccs-Xational  Research  Council .  75 

National  Science  Foundation .  67 

New  Brunswick  Scientific  Company .  39 

Office  of  Naval  Research .  53 

Oxford  University  Press .  68 

Packard  Instrument  Company .  44 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc .  33 

Ronald  Press  Company .  51 

\\\  B.  Saunders  Company .  60 

Ivan  Sorvall,  Inc .  61 

University  of  Chicago  Press .  72 

U.  S.  Atomic  Fncrgv  Commission .  65 

D.  \'an  Nostrand  Company,  Inc .  38 

W  ard’s  Natural  Science  Pistablishmcnt,  Inc . 40  &  41 

John  W’iley  and  Sons,  Inc .  35 

Information  on  research  grants  and  contracts  will  be  available 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Office  of  Nasal  Research  booths. 

AMERICAN  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
EXHIBITS 

Booth 

A  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
B  University  of  Minnesota  &  USDA  cooperating  (Man 
vs.  Stem  Rust  of  Cereals) 

C  University  of  Massachusetts  (Immunitv  to  Tomato 
Leaf  Mold) 

D  California  Spray -Chemical  Corp.  (Screening  for  Soil 
Fungicides) 

D2  American  Phytopathological  Society  (American  Phyto- 
pathologocial  Society  Golden  Jubilee  Volume) 

E  North  Carolina  State  College  (Black  Shank  of  'Fobacco 
in  North  Carolina) 

F  Rockefeller  Institute  (Relation  of  Insects  to  \hrus 
Diseases ) 

G  Cornell  University  (The  Nematode  Problem) 

H  Cornell  University  (Indexing  for  Disease  Control) 

I  Purdue  University  (Apple  Scab) 

J  American  I’ype  Culture  Collection  (Type  Culture 
Collections) 


Booth 

K  Canada  Department  of  Agriculture 

L  Illinois  National  History  Survey  (Dutch  Elm  Disease) 

M  Clemson  Agricultural  College  (Host  Relations  of  the 
Whit  Fusaria) 

N  University  of  Wisconsin  (Environmental  Studies  in 
Plant  Disease  Research) 

O  University  of  W’isconsin  (Personalities  in  Plant 
Pathology) 

P  W  est  \hrginia  University  (Physiology  of  Plant  Patho 
genic  Fungi) 

P2  Oregon  State  College  (Stone  Fruit  \hruses) 

Q  Rockefeller  Institute  (History  of  Plant  \hrus  Research) 

R  W'ashington  State  College,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
&  Kansas  State  College  (Bunt  of  W'hcat) 

S  University  of  California,  Riverside  (\hrus  and  V^irus 
like  Diseases  of  Citrus) 

T  American  Phytopathological  Society  (Extension  W^ork 
in  Plant  Pathology  ) 

U  United  P^ruit  Company  (Banana  Pathology) 

V  .\merican  Phytopathological  Society  (Behind  the 
Scenes  in  Phytopathology) 

W"  Boy  ce  Thompson  Institute  (Radioisotopes  in  Plant 
Pathology ) 

X  .\mcrican  Phytopathological  Society  (The  'Peaching  of 
Plant  Pathology) 

14.  AIBS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Hoosier  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  Fieldhouse,  has  been  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Placement  Service  during  the  convention. 
Seseral  interview  rooms  will  be  available  for  the  convenience  of 
employers. 

Data  on  all  biologists  registered  as  of  September  1957  and  reg¬ 
istrations  for  the  June  1958  regular  List  will  be  available  to 
employers.  Employers  who  do  not  plan  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  Indiana  meetings  are  urged  to  register  their  vacancies  with 
the  Sen’icc  prior  to  the  convention  dates. 

During  this  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society,  the  Society  w  ill  assist  in  the  placement 
of  phytopathologists.  \'arious  members  of  the  Society  will  act  as 
consultants  in  conjunction  with  the  AIBS  Placement  Service. 
'These  consultants  will  be  available  during  the  hours  that  the 
Service  is  in  operation. 

Registration  of  candidates  for  employment  will  begin  at  1 :00 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  August  24  and  continue  until  1 :00  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  August  28. 

Prospective  employers  may  begin  registration  on  Monday, 
August  25,  at  9:00  a.m.  Registration  of  candidates  and  employers 
will  be  free  of  charge  upon  presentation  of  a  convention  badge. 
Registrants  are  entitled  to  the  interview  services  of  the  Place¬ 
ment  Service  for  the  duration  of  the  convention.  A  competent 
staff  will  be  on  hand  to  register  biologists  and  arrange  interviews 
with  employers.  Hours  will  be: 

Sunday,  August  24.  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Registration 
of  candidates. 

Monday,  August  25.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  August  26.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  August  27.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

'Pbursday,  August  28.  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

15.  AIBS  PRESS  ROOM 

A  Press  Room  will  be  located  in  Ernie  Pyle  Hall,  where  the 
department  of  journalism  has  offered  its  City  Room  and  lounges 
for  the  use  of  science  writers  covering  the  meeting.  Approxi 
mately  200  press  releases  of  outstanding  papers  being  presented 
at  the  meetings  will  be  available,  as  well  as  abstracts  of  some 
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society  programs  and  full  texts  of  important  addresses.  Western 
Union  services  and  direct  phone  lines  will  be  available.  Indiana 
University  News  Service  personnel  and  AIBS  staff  will  be  in 
attendance  during  the  convention  period.  Approximate  hours  for 
the  Press  Room  will  be  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Press  reservations 
for  hotel,  motel  or  dormitory  accommodation  should  be  made 
through  the  AIBS  office  in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible  prior 
to  the  meeting  dates.  Further  information  about  news  releases  or 
advance  copies  of  material  may  be  obtained  from  Hugh  Hazel- 
rigg,  Indiana  News  Service,  Bloomington.  Copies  of  the  General 
Program  may  be  obtained  in  advance  (after  August  1st)  from  the 
AIBS  office. 

16.  SPECIAL  AIBS  EVENTS 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  22 
1:00  Executive  Committee  Meeting.  Bryan  Room,  Union 
Building, 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  24 

4:00  AIRS  Reception  and  Garden  Party.  President's 
House  on  the  campus,  (In  case  of  rain  this  will  be 
held  in  the  Alumni  Hall  of  the  Union  Building.) 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  (ieneral  Meeting  for  all  participating  societies. 
Auditorium,  \\4LLIAM  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS, 
presiding.  R.^LPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests 
on  behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society  will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address, 
“The  Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and 
Social  Development  of  the  W'orld,”  will  be  given  by 
E.  C.  ST.^KMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  key¬ 
note  address  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Symposium  of 
the  .'\merican  Phytopathological  Society. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 
9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse, 

TIIl'RSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 
2:00  Governing  Board  Meeting.  Room  E,  Union  Bldg, 

AIBS  EXHIBIT  BOOTH 

.\n  AIBS  Booth  in  the  Exhibit  Hall  will  display  Institute  pub¬ 
lications  and  subscriptions  and  orders  will  be  taken  for  (1)  AIBS 
Bulletin,  (2)  Quarterly  Rerierv  of  Biology,  (3)  Symposia  Pro¬ 
ceedings  Series  books,  and  (4)  Russian  Translations.  Individual 
memberships  in  the  AIBS  will  also  be  available.  The  booth  will 
display  the  operation  of  various  Institute  projects  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  biological  section  of  the  National  Register  of 
Scientific  and  'I'echnical  Personnel  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions. 

17.  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

SATI  RDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  23 
8:00  “Janus,”  presented  by  Indiana  University  Department 


of  Speech  and  Theater  at  the  Brown  Gounty  Playhouse 
in  Nashville,  18  miles  east  of  Bloomington,  on  Highway 
#46. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Program  presented  by  Indiana  University  School  of 
Music.  University  Auditorium, 

8:00  “Janus,”  presented  by  Indiana  University  Department 
of  Speech  and  I’heater,  Brown  Gounty  Playhouse  in 
Nashville. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  FILMS  IN  BIOLOGY 

The  Audio-Visual  Genter  of  Indiana  University,  with  the 
cooperation  of  certain  members  of  the  staff  of  the  departments 
of  bacteriology,  botany  and  zoology,  has  produced  several  films 
of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the  high  school  and 
college  level.  Eight  of  these  films  will  be  shown  on  a  continual 
run  basis  during  each  half  day  of  the  AIBS  meeting  and  display 
material,  including  descriptive  brochures  and  study  guides  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  will  be  available  in  the  room  in  which  the 
films  are  shown  and  in  the  show  cases  in  the  entry  foyer  to  the 
W'hittenberger  Lounge  of  the  Union  Building.  The  films  will  be 
shown  in  the  order  listed  below  in  Room  125,  Owen  Hall 
beginning  at  8:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  .\t  11:00  a.m.  and  4:00 
p.m.  requests  may  be  made  for  any  one  of  the  series. 

Continuity  of  Life  Series.  I’liis  series,  with  illustrative  material 
from  both  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  includes  the  following 
films:  Characteristics  of  Plants  and  Animals  (10  mins.).  Asexual 
Reproduction  (10  mins.).  Mitosis  and  Meiosis  (16  mins.)  and 
Basic  Nature  of  Sexual  Reproduction  (15  mins.). 

Bacteriology  Series.  This  series  of  four  films  (each  15  mins.) 
includes:  Bacteria:  Laborators'  Study;  Microorganisms:  Beneficial 
Activities;  Microorganisms:  Harmful  Activities;  and  A  Career  in 
Bactcrio/og\'. 

RARE  BOOK  DISPLAY 

riierc  will  be  a  display  from  the  Lilly  Gollection  of  the  History 
of  Science  famous  first  editions  ranging  from  Gopcrnicus  to  Salk 
and  including  such  rarities  as  Harvey’s  De  Motu  Cordis, 
Schwann’s  Microskopische,  Leeuwenhoek’s  Arcana  Naturae,  works 
by  Darwin,  Linnc,  Fleming,  and  Banting.  This  display  will  be 
located  in  the  east  cabinet  of  Whittenberger  Lounge  of  the 
Union  Building, 

BIOLOGICAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 

Members  of  the  Biologieal  Photographic  Association  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  Salon  of  photographs,  many  prize-winning,  in  the  2nd 
floor  foyer  of  the  University  Auditorium, 


DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  PROGRAM 

If  you  belong  to  a  Member  Soeiety  of  the  A.I.B.S.  and  reeeive  your  Program  through  the  mails  in 
August,  please  remember  to  bring  it  to  Indiana.  We’re  sorry— but  extra  eopies  will  eost  $1.00. 
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1.  AMERICAN  BRYOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 


TTie  American  Bryological  Society'  was  organized  in  1898  upon  the  initiative  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Grout  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Knight  Britton.  For  its  first  ten  years  the  Society  was  called  the 
Sullivant  Moss  Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  the  name  honoring  W^illiam  Starling 
Sullivant,  pioneer  student  of  American  mosses.  In  1908,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Sullivant 
Moss  Society.  At  the  completion  of  its  first  half-century,  the  Society  took  its  present  name. 
Its  objectives  are:  (1)  to  promote  the  study  of  mosses,  liverworts,  and  lichens,  (2)  to  aid  in 
the  exchange  of  specimens,  and  (3)  to  build  up  reference  herbaria.  The  Brvologist,  official 
organ  of  the  Society,  was  established  in  1898.  Total  membership,  459. 

President:  JOHN  W.  THOMPSON,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  W’is. 

Vice-President:  RONALD  L.  McGREGOR,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  VIRGINIA  S.  BRYAN,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  G. 

Representative  to  the  AIBS  Governing  Board:  ELBERT  L.  LITILE,  JR.,  U.  S.  Eorcst  Scrsice, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Loc'al  Committee  Representative:  \\'INON.\  H.  WELCH,  DcPauw  University. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  23 

8:00  Field  trip  of  bryologists  and  lichenologists  to  Eern 
Cliffs,  Fallen  Rock,  Sword  Moss  Gorge,  and  other 
sandstone  areas.  The  trip  will  leave  from  Harrison  Hall, 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.  W^INONA  H. 
WELCH,  leader.  Saturday  evening  at  8:00  p.m.,  an 
informal  social  period  will  be  held  in  108,  Harrison  Hall, 
De  Pauw  University. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Field  trip.  Bryologists  and  lichenologists  will  go  to 
Camp  Friend,  Hoosier  Highlands,  and  other  sandstone 
and  limestone  areas.  After  a  picnic  lunch,  the  group  will 
move  on  to  Bloomington.  Trip  will  leave  from  Harrison 
Hall,  De  Pauw  University. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Executive  Committee  meeting.  Room  314,  Vnion 
Building. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

8:00  Bryologists  Breakfast.  Room  E,  Union  Building, 

9:30  Annual  Business  Meeting.  Room  129,  Education 
Building. 

Session  1.  Contributed  papers.  Room  129,  Educa¬ 
tion  Building. 

10:30  1.  CULBERTSON,  WILLIAM  L.,  Duke  University. 

Chemical  strains  in  lichen  Parmelia  ceiitrarioides  Del. 

10:40  2.  HALE,  MASON  E.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash¬ 

ington  25,  D.  C.  Misunderstood  names  in  Parmelia. 

10:50  3.  HOLLINGER,  HERBERT  H.,  Huron,  Ohio.  New 

moss  and  lichen  slides. 

11:00  4.  ANDERSON,  LEWIS  E.,  and  VIRGINIA  S. 
BRYAN,  Duke  University.  Cytotaxonomic  studies  in 
Polytricbum. 

11:12  5.  McGREGOR,  RONALD  L.,  University  of  Kansas, 

Lawrence.  Riccia  albida,  a  valid  species. 

11:22  6.  REDFEARN,  PAUL  L.  JR.,  Southwest  Missouri 

State  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  Notes  on  the  mosses  of 
Southwest  Missouri. 


11:29  7.  STEERE,  WlLLl.XM  C.,  New  York  Botaniail 

Garden,  New  York  58,  N.  Y.  Some  new  mosses  from 
.\rctic  North  .\merica. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Scitsioii  2.  Contributed  papers.  Room  129,  Educa¬ 
tion  Building, 

2:00  S.  BREEN,  RU  TH  S.,  Florida  State  University,  Talla 
hassce.  Caribbean  species  of  Splachnobryum. 

2:10  9.  B.VrSON,  \\'.\DE  I’.,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia.  The  habitat  of  EruJlam'a  gymnotis  in  South 
Carolina. 

2:17  10.  SH.\RP,  A.  J.,  University  of  rennessee,  Knoxville. 

.Mo/eiidoa  seiidtiieriaiia  in  North  .Xmerica. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  Participating  Societies. 
.4uditorium.  W'ALL.XCE  O.  EENN,  President  of  .MBS, 
will  preside.  R.\LPH  E.  CLEL.WD  will  welcome  guests 
on  behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  .Xmerican  Phytopathological  Society 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  I'he  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
ST.\K\1.\N,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  .\mcrican  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Golden  .Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

3:00  Joint  session  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  .America,  the 
.American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  .American 
Eern  Society,  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists, 
Phycological  Society  of  America  and  American  Society 
of  Plant  Physiologists.  Room  100,  Business  &  Eco¬ 
nomics.  ERTTS  M’.  W’ENT,  presiding. 

Symposium.  The  Srientifir  Foundations  of  Botany 
for  the  Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  An 
Appraisal  of  Current  and  Future  Trends.  Speakers: 
WILLI.AM  C.  STEERE.  KENNETH  V.  THIMANN, 
and  \\’.  GORDON  WHALEY. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
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2.  AMERICAN  FERN  SOCIETY 

I’he  American  Fern  Society  was  organized  in  1893  as  the  Linnaean  Fern  Chapter  of  the 
Agassiz  Association,  and  became  a  completely  independent  organization  a  few  years  later.  Its 
purpose  is,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  to  promote  the  study  of  ferns  and  their  allies  by 
associating  those  who  are  interested  in  the  biology,  taxonomy,  and  horticulture  of  ferns,  elub- 
mosses,  and  horsetails.  I’he  official  publication  of  the  Society  is  The  American  Fern  /ournal,  a 
quarterly  now  in  its  forty-eighth  volume.  The  Society  maintains  a  library,  an  herbarium,  and 
a  spore  exchange.  I’otal  membership,  600. 

President:  IR.\  L.  WIGGINS,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

X’iee-Presidcnt:  J.\MES  E.  BENEDICT,  JR.,  945  Pennsylvania  .\ve.,  N.W.,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Treasiirer;  \\'.\LT'ER  S.  PHILLIPS,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  .\riz. 

Secretary  :  MILDRED  p].  P’AUS'P,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Editor-inCliief:  CONRAD  V'.  MORION,  Curator  of  Eerns,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Librarian:  ROLL.\  M.  'I'RYON,  JR.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Curator  of  Spore  Collection:  KA'I'HRYN  E.  BOYDS  TON,  Rt.  3,  Niles,  Mich. 

Local  Connnittce  Representative:  CII.XRLE'.S  B.  IlEISER,  JR. 

Room  129,  Jordan  Hall,  has  been  reserved  as  an  Exhibition  and  Demonstration  Room 
for  the  .\merican  Eern  Society  during  the  consention  period. 


AUGUST  21-23 

Field  Trip,  .\nnual  foray  through  eastern  Ohio  begin¬ 
ning  at  Cireleville.  Several  rare,  interesting  or  unusual 
lower  vascular  plants  arc  to  be  seen,  including  the 
so  called  “Hymenophy  Ihmi  gametophy  tc,”  the  .Appala¬ 
chian  splcenworts,  (Asplcnium  spp.),  Triehomanes 
boschiamnn,  and  Lveopodiuni  porophihnn.  Leaders: 
RICHARD  L.  IIAUKE,  ROBERT  F.  BLASDELL,  and 
JOHN  r.  MICKEL. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Session  1.  Conlrihiit(‘d  papers.  Room  13o,  Educa¬ 
tion,  1R.\  L.  WICCINS,  presiding. 

9:00  1 1.  H.AUKE,  R.  L.,  Unisersity  of  Michigan.  .Anomalous 

Ecjiiisctiiin  sfrobiJi  and  the  morphological  interpretation 
of  so  ealled  ‘‘Sporangiophores.” 

9:25  12.  WILCE,  JO.AN  11. ,  Ibiiversity  of  Michigan. 

Chromosomes  in  the  North  .American  members  of  the 
Lveopodiuni  eomplanatiun  complex. 

9:45  13.  CLARKE,  HERBER'P  M..  University  of  W’iseon- 

sin.  A'iabilitv  of  Osnninda  spores. 

10:00  14.  SrOKEA’,  ALM.A  C.,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

The  gainetophytes  of  Polypodium  peetinafuui  and 
P.  /iliuuula. 

10:25  15.  BL.ASDELL,  R.  P’.,  Lhiiversity  of  Michigan.  'Phe 

role  of  polyploidy  in  speeiation  of  bladder  ferns 
(Cystoptcris). 

10:50  16.  BROWN,  DONALD  E.  M.,  Isastern  Michigan 

College.  Some  relationships  within  the  genus  Woodsia. 

MONDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  25 

12:30  Luncheon.  Room  I),  Union  Building. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Session  2.  Contributed  papers.  Room  135,  Educa¬ 
tion.  MILDRED  P’.  P'.AUST,  presiding. 

2:00  17.  BAKER,  WILLIAM  11.,  University  of  Idaho.  Some 

interesting  fern  records  from  Craters  of  the  Moon,  Idaho. 


2:15  IS.  CREIHER,  DAVID  F.,  St.  Cloud  State  College, 
Minn.  Collecting  ferns  by  safari. 

2:35  19.  AA'IGGINS,  IRA  L.,  Stanford  University.  The 

ferns  of  a  desert  island. 

2:50  20.  I  RA’ON,  ROLLA  M.,  JR.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia.  4’he  use  of  cleared  fern  leaves  as  lantern  slides. 

3:00  21.  COOPERRIDP2R,  TOM,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Rare  pteridophytes  of  Iowa. 

3:25  22.  RAA'MOND,  MARCEL,  Montreal  Botanical 

Garden.  Pern  collecting  in  Thailand. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meetin;;  for  all  participating  Societies. 
Auditorium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS 
will  preside.  R.ALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests 
on  behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Soeictv,  will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address, 
“  The  Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
Sr.AKMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
’Lwenty  fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

3:00  Joint  session  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  the 
.American  Society  of  Horticultural  Science,  American 
Brvological  Society,  American  S(x:iety  of  Plant  Taxon¬ 
omists,  Phycological  Society  of  America  and  American 
Society  of  Plant  Physologists.  Room  100,  Business  & 
Economics.  P’RITS  W.  WENT,  presiding. 

Symposium :  The  Seientific  Foundations  of  Botany 
for  the  Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  An 
Appraisal  of  Current  and  Future  Trends.  Speakers: 
\\  ILLI.AM  C.  STEERE,  KENNETH  V.  THIMANN. 
and  W’.  GORDON  WHALEY. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse, 
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3.  AMERICAN  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY 


The  American  Microscopical  Society  was  organized  in  Indianapolis  as  the  National 
Microscopical  Congress  in  1878:  and  under  the  present  title  in  1892  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research,  and  publishing  significant  results  therefrom,  in  those 
phases  of  biologv-  in  which  the  microscope  and  its  accessories  are  employed.  The  journal  of  the 
Socieh',  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Miroscopical  Society,  is  now  in  its  77th  volume. 
Total  membership,  675. 

President:  C.  J.  D.  BROWN,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

1st  Vice  President:  D.  J.  AMEEL,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

2nd  Vice-President:  HANNAH  CROASDALE,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Treasurer:  L.  O.  NOLE,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Secretary:  G.  W.  PRESCOTT,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Seventy-fiflh  Annual  Meeting,  Celebrating  the  80th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  Society  in  August,  1878. 

MONDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  25 

12:30  Luncheon  Meeting.  Room  E,  Union.  C.  J.  D. 

BROWN,  presiding.  Address  by  JAMES  E.  ACKERT, 

“Milestones  in  the  Historv  of  the  Society.” 

C.  J.  D.  BROM’N,  “Progress  in  Reprinting  Transactions.” 

OSCAR  W.  RICI1.\RDS,  “Earlv  Microscopes.” 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies. 
Auditorium,  WALL.\CE  O.  EENN,  President  of  AIBS, 
will  preside.  R.\LPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests 
on  behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological 


Society,  will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address, 
“The  Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
STAKMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

4:00  Annual  Business  Meeting.  Campus  Club  Lounge. 
C.  J.  D.  BROWN,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 


4.  AMERICAN  PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

1908 — Golden  Jubilee  Anniversary - 1958 

1958  marks  the  Golden  Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  Ameriean  Phytopathologieal  Soeiety. 
Since  its  organization  by  130  Charter  Members  on  December  30,  1908,  the  Society  has 
advanced  to  a  group  of  international  scope  with  a  membership  of  1,901.  The  aims  of  the 
Society  are  to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  all  aspects  of  knowledge  relating  to  plant 
diseases  and  their  control,  effective  working  relations  between  persons  professionally  engaged 
in  this  field  of  study,  and  coordination  of  various  interests  and  services  pertinent  thereto. 
I’here  are  five  affiliated  Divisions:  Pacific,  Potomac,  North  Central,  Northeastern,  Southern. 

President:  P.\UL  R.  MILLER,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bcltsville,  Md. 

President-Elect:  GLENN  S.  POUND,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  W’is. 

\’icc  President:  W1LL1.\M  C.  SNYDER,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Immediate  Past  President:  GEORGE  W.  FISCHER,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 

Wash. 

Sccrctarv:  W1LLL\M  B.  HEWITl’,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Treasurer:  S.\UL  RICH,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  P.O.  Drawer  1106,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Editor-in-Chief :  E.  E.  WILSON,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 

Representative  to  the  AIBS  Governing  Board:  J.  G.  DICKSON,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  J.  R.  SHAY,  Purdue  University. 

Exhibits:  The  Society  has  arranged  for  a  number  of  subject  matter  exhibits  which  will 
be  displayed  in  AIBS  Exhibit  Hall.  These  have  been  prepared  by  individual  institutions 
and  by  the  Society.  The  public  is  cordially  invited. 

The  Main  Lounge,  Men’s  Quadrangle,  will  be  used  by  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society  for  committee  and  small  meetings  for  the  entire  convention  period. 
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THURSDAY  TO  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  21-24 

I.  A  2-day  tour  by  charter  bus  of  points  of  horticultural 
and  pathological  interest  in  northern  Indiana  has  been 
arranged  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  21-22,  whieh 
will  be  of  interest  to  pathologists  of  horticultural  crops. 
Those  wishing  to  participate  in  this  tour  should  submit 
a  $5.00  deposit  to  F.  H.  Emerson,  Dept,  of  Horticulture, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  by  August  10. 

II.  The  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology  Department  of  Pur¬ 
due  University  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  will  hold  Open 
House  on  Saturday,  August  23  and  until  3:00  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  August  24,  for  those  en  route  to  Bloomington. 
Informal  tours  of  field  experiments  at  the  Purdue 
Agronomic  and  Horticultural  farms  are  planned  as  well  as 
inspections  of  the  laboratory  facilities  in  the  new  Life 
Science  Building. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana  will  hold  an  Open  House  on 
Saturday,  August  23  and  until  noon  Sunday  for  those 
en  route  to  the  AIBS  Meetings. 

III.  Other  phytopathologists  may  be  interested  in  the 
foray  of  the  Mycological  Society  of  America  to  be  held 
at  Bloomington  August  22-23.  Those  desiring  to  par¬ 
ticipate  should  write  to  George  B.  Cummins,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  24 

9:00  Council  Meeting  (all  day).  Lounge,  Campus  Club. 
President  PAUL  R.  MILLER,  presiding.  {The  Party 
Room  of  the  Men's  Quadrangle  has  been  reserved  for 
use  of  the  Council  after  Sunday). 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

7:00  Informal  Conference  on  Diseases  of  Ornamental 
Plants.  Room  200,  Chemistry,  RALPH  BAKER, 
presiding. 

7:00  Informal  Conference  on  Seed  Treatment.  Room 
300,  Chemistry.  J.  S.  SKAPTASON,  presiding. 

7:00  Inter-regional  Conference  on  Tree  Fruit  Viruses. 
Room  203,  Chemistry.  J.  R.  SHAY,  presiding. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Symposia  1,  2 

Symposium  1.  The  Structure  of  Viruses.  Audi¬ 
torium,  W.  M.  STANLEY,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  presiding. 

Physical  Aspects  of  Virus  Structure 

8:30  23.  WILLIAMS,  ROBLEY  C.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  The  structure  of  viruses  as  determined 
by  electron  microscopy. 

9:10  24.  FRANKLIN,  ROSALIND,  D.  1,.  D.  CASPAR 

and  AARON  KLUG,  University  of  London,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  University  of  London.  The  structure  of 
viruses  as  determined  by  X-ray  diffraction,  (to  be  given 
by  D.  L.  D.  Caspar) 

9:50  Discussion.  PAUL  K.MlSBERG,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  leader. 

10:00  Intermission. 

Structure  in  Relation  to  Function 

10:10  25.  SCHRAMM,  GERHARD,  Max  Planck  Institute, 
Tubingen,  Germany.  The  role  of  the  nucleic  acid  in  the 
infection  with  Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus. 


10:50  26.  KNIGHT,  C.  A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Relation  of  chemical  composition  and  structure  to  virus 
infectivity  and  strain  differences. 

11:30  Discussion.  11.  S.  LORING,  Stanford  University,  leader. 

11:40  Concluding  Remarks.  M'.  M.  ST.ANLEY,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Symposium  2.  Epidemiology  of  Plant  Diseases. 
East  Hall.  G.  W.  KEITT,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman. 

8:30  27.  HIRST,  J.  M.,  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station, 

Harpenden,  Herts.,  England.  Spore  liberation  and  dis¬ 
persal. 

9:10  28.  BROADBENT,  L.,  Rothamsted  Experiment  Sta¬ 

tion,  Harpenden,  Herts.,  England.  Insect  vector  behavior 
and  the  spread  of  plant  viruses  in  the  field. 

9:50  29.  YARWOOD,  C.  E.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  Microclimate  and  infection. 

10:30  30.  MILLER,  P.  R.,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture,  Belts- 

ville,  Md.  Disease  forecasting. 

11:10  31.  van  der  PLANK,  J.  E.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Some  epidemiological  conse¬ 
quences  of  sytemic  infection. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Symposia  3,  4 

Symposium  3.  The  Mullipliratiou  of  Plant  Viruses. 

Joint  session  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists.  Auditorium.  K.  M.  SMITII,  Virus  Re¬ 
search  Unit,  Molteno  Institute,  Cambridge,  England, 
chairman. 

1:30  32.  COMMONER,  BARRY,  W'ashington  University. 

The  biochemistry  of  the  synthesis  and  biological  activity 
of  Tobacco  Mosaic  Virus. 

2:10  33.  TAKAHASHI,  W.  N.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  'Phe  occurrence  of  noninfectious  proteins  in 
virus  synthesis. 

2:50  Discussion.  S.  G.  WILDMAN,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  leader. 

3:00  Intermission. 

3:10  34.  BAWDEN,  F.  C.,  Rothamsted  Experiment  Sta¬ 

tion,  Harpenden,  Herts.,  England.  The  establishment 
and  development  of  infection. 

3:50  35.  ROSS,  A.  F.,  Cornell  University.  The  interaction 

of  viruses  in  the  host. 

4:30  Discussion.  F.  O.  HOLMES,  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  leader. 

4:40  Concluding  Remarks.  K.  M.  SMITH,  Virus  Researeh 
Unit,  Molteno  Institute,  Cambridge,  England. 

Symposium  4.  The  Chemistry  of  Fungicides.  Joint 
session  with  the  Society  for  Industrial  Microbiology. 
East  Hall.  HUBERT  MARl'lN,  Science  Service  of 
Canada,  London,  chairman. 

1:30  36.  WOODCOCK,  D.,  University  of  Bristol,  Bristol, 

England.  The  relation  of  chemical  structure  to  fungicidal 
activity. 

2:10  Discussion.  R.  A.  LUDWIG,  Science  Service  of  Canada, 
London,  leader. 

2:25  37.  van  der  KERK,  G.  J.  M.,  Organisch  Chemisch 

Instituut,  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands.  Chemical  structure 
and  fungicidal  activity  of  dithiocarbamic  acid  derivatives. 

3:05  Discussion.  C.  E.  COX,  University  of  Maryland,  leader. 
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3:20  38.  BURCHFIELD,  H.  P.,  Boyce  Thompson  Institute, 

New  York.  Physical  chemistry  of  fungicidal  action: 
Chemical  reactisity  and  physical  state  in  relation  to  the 
effectiveness  of  fungicides. 

4:00  Discussion.  SAUL  RICH,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  leader. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

8:00  General  Meeting  for  all  Participating  Societies. 
Auditorium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  .\IBS, 
will  preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests 
on  l^half  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  GLENN  S. 
POUND,  President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society  will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal 
address,  “The  Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific 
and  Social  Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  gi\en  by 
E.  C.  STAKMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  key¬ 
note  address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  sessions  1,  2,  3  and  Address 

Session  1.  Diseases  of  Field  Crops  and  Vegetables, 
Fungus  Physiology  and  Isolating  Soil  Fungi.  Room 
239,  Jordan  Hall.  DONALD  C.  ERW  IN,  presiding. 

8:00  39.  LINDBERG,  G.  D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

A  serious  disease  of  Afelilotus  iiidica  associated  with  soils 
infested  with  Pythium. 

8:07  40.  TIMS,  EUGENE  C.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Treatment  of  pink  root  infested  soil  with  A’apani  and 
Mylone. 

8:14  41.  LANE,  GEO.  IL,  Colorado  State  University. 

unique  high  pressure  field  plot  sprayer. 

8:21  42.  NELSON,  RAY,  Michigan  State  University.  In¬ 

fluence  of  gibberellic  acid  on  susceptibilits  of  celery  to 
Early  and  Late  Blight. 

8:28  43.  WALLIN,  J.\CK  R.  and  JOHN  A.  RILEY,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Commerce,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  prediction  of  wide¬ 
spread  Late  Blight  weather  from  synoptic  pressure 
patterns. 

8:33  44.  SINCLAIR,  J.  B.,  Louisiana  State  University.  Re¬ 

action  of  four  Rliizoctonia  solani  isolates  to  certain 
chemicals. 

8:42  45.  HOUSION,  BRYON  R.,  P.  F.  KNOWLES  and 

L.  J.  ASHW'ORTH,  University  of  California,  Dav  is.  'I'he 
determination  of  pathogenic  races  of  Fusarium  o.xysporum 
f.  lini. 

8:49  46.  KRUPKA,  LAWRENCE  R.,  Louisiana  State  Uni 

versity.  Metabolic  studies  with  the  fungal  toxin,  A'ictorin. 

8:36  47.  FARKAS,  G.  L.  and  G.  A.  LEDINGH.AM,  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  (Permanent  address:  Research 
Institute  for  Plant  Protection,  Budapest,  Hungary)  and 
National  Research  Council,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada, 
respectively.  Metabolic  aspects  of  the  self  inhibition  of 
stem  rust  uredosporcs. 

9:03  48.  ERWIN,  D.  C.  and  W.  F.  LEHM.AN,  University 

of  California,  Riverside  and  El  Centro.  Effects  of  tem¬ 
perature,  length  of  the  flooding  period  and  stage  of  plant 
growth  on  flooding  injury  to  alfalfa. 

9:10  49.  THOMAS,  C.  A.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Effect  of  temperature  on  control  of  seed- 
borne  teliosporcs  of  safflower  rust  with  a  volatile  mercury 
fungicide. 


9:17  50.  G.ARBER,  R.  IL  and  P.  M.  HALISKY,  U,  S. 

Dept,  of  .Agriculture  and  University  of  California,  Davis. 
Influence  of  soil  temperature  on  A^erticillium  Wilt  of 
cotton. 

9:24  51.  HORN,  N.  L.,  AV.  F.  AVILSON  and  M. 

GI.AM.ALA’A,  Louisiana  State  University.  Inactivation 
of  the  cucumber  anthracnose  organism  within  the  ved 
by  hot  water. 

9:31  52.  PARMETER,  J.  R.,  JR.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  An  effect  of  substrate  on  spore  form  in 
Pbomopsis. 

9:38  53.  B.ARRE'rr,  JAMES  1’.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  Synthesis  of  mycorrhiza  with  pure  culturv  •  of 
R/iizop/iagus. 

9:43  54.  D.ARLEY,  ELLIS  F.  and  WESLEY  D.  AVILBI'R. 

University  of  California,  Riverside.  Protective  role  of 
the  pseudoselerotium  of  Armi/Jaria  meJJea  against  attack 
by  I’richoderma  viridc. 

9:32  55.  R.A.ABE,  ROBERT  D.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  The  effect  of  light  upon  growth  of  Armil/aria 
niellea  in  culture. 

9:39  56.  KENDRICK,  J.  B.,  JR.  and  .A.  R.  J.ACKSON,  Uni 

versity  of  California,  Riverside.  Factors  influencing  the 
isolation  of  certain  soil  borne  plant  pathogens  from  soil. 

10:06  5”.  TS.AO,  PETER  IL,  University  of  California,  River¬ 

side.  Serial  dilution  method  for  estimating  disease 
potentials  of  citrus  phytophthoras  in  the  soil. 

10:13  58.  MUNNECKE,  D.  E.  and  R.  .A.  SOLBERG,  Uni- 

versitv'  of  California,  Los  .Angeles.  Inactivation  of 
Semesan  in  soil  bv  fungi. 

Session  2.  Virus  Diseases,  Viruses  and  Ornamental 
Diseases.  Auditorium.  J.  F.  L.  CHILDS,  presiding. 

8:00  59.  NYLAND,  GEORGE  and  D.AA'ID  ENGEL- 

BRECirr,  University  of  California,  Davis,  and  W  estern 
Province  Fruit  Research  Station,  Stellenbosch,  Cape 
Province,  Union  of  South  .Africa.  Svmptoms  of  some 
fruit  tree  virus  diseases  in  strawberry. 

8:07  60.  GROGAN,  R.  G.,  D.  11.  H  ALL,  K.  A.  KIMBLE 

and  R.  A.  KOR'I’SEN,  University  of  California,  Davis 
and  El  Centro.  Cucurbit  virus  diseases  in  the  Imperial 
A'allev  of  California. 

8:14  61.  OSW’.ALD,  JOHN  AA \  and  I’ULLY  BOAA’M.AN, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Studies  on  a  soil-borne 
potato  virus  disease  in  California. 

8:21  62.  HEAA'ITT,  AA  AI.  B.,  D.  J.  RASKI  and  A.  C. 

GOHEEN,  University  of  California,  Davis.  4’ransniis- 
sion  of  Fanleaf  A'irus  bv  Xipliincma  index  Thorne  and 
■Allen. 

8:28  65.  Sl’EIB,  R.  J.  and  1.  L.  FORBES,  Louisiana  State 

University.  Hot  air  for  the  control  of  the  Ratoon  Stunt¬ 
ing  Disease  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana. 

8:33  64.  M.AR'l’IN,  AA’.  J.  and  E.  J.  K.ANT.ACK,  Louisiana 

State  University.  Isolation  for  controlling  internal  cork 
of  sweet  potato. 

8:42  65.  CHILDS,  J.  F.  L.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agriculture, 

Orlando,  Fla.  Inclusion  bodies  in  citrus. 

8:49  66.  SCHNEIDER,  HENRY,  University  of  California, 

Riv  erside.  .Anatomy  of  I’ristcza  diseased  lemon  seedlings. 

8:36  67.  AA'E.A'rilERS,  L.  G.,  University  of  California, 

Riverside.  Cross-protection  studies  with  A’ellovv  A’ein  and 
certain  other  viruses  of  citrus. 
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9:03  6S.  FREITAG,  J.  H.,  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 

ley.  Cross-protection  tests  with  three  strains  of  the  Aster 
Yellows  \'irus  in  host  plants  and  in  the  aster  leafhopper. 

9  10  69.  BACN.\LL,  R.  H.,  C.  W  ETTER  and  R.  H. 
L.XRSON,  Canada  Dept,  of  .\gricnlture,  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  Biologische  Bnnde.sanstalt,  Messeweg  11-12, 
Braunschweig,  W  est  Cerniany  and  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  'I’he  serological  relationships  of  Potato  V'irnses 
S  and  M  and  the  Carnation  Latent  \'irns. 

9:17  70.  SCHNEIDER,  I.  R.  and  J.  F.  WORLEY,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  .Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Rapid  entry  of 
infectious  particles  of  Southern  Bean  Mosaic'  A'irus  into 
living  cells  following  inoveinent  of  the  partieles  in  the 
transpiration  stream. 

9:24  71.  DESJARDINS,  P.  R.,  J.  M.  WALLACE  and 

E.  S.  II.  W’OLLM.AN,  University  of  California,  River 
side.  Electron  microscope  studies  of  the  effects  of  various 
fixing  solutions  on  Tobacco  Mosaic  \brus  (TMV) 
particles. 

9:31  ”2.  JENSEN,  D.  D.,  Universitv  of  California,  Bcrkclev. 

Reduction  in  longevitv  of  leafhoppers  carrving  Peach 
Yellowleaf-roll  N’irus. 

9:38  "3.  SIMONS,  JOHN  N.,  University  of  Florida.  Vector 

cfficicncv  of  transmission  of  two  pepper  viruses  as  influ¬ 
enced  by  species  and  clone  of  aphid. 

9:45  "4.  SCHLEGEL,  D.WID  E.  and  H.  GUNTER 

W  rr  I’M.ANN,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
Max-Planck  Institute  fiir  Biologic,  Tiibingcn,  Germany, 
riie  incorporation  of  C'^  from  labeled  organic  acids  into 
'I'obacco  NIosaic  N'irus. 

9:52  75.  CH.ANDLER.  PHILIP  A.  and  J.  G.  BALD,  Uni¬ 

versitv  of  California,  Los  .Angeles.  Pathogen-free  lilies 
from  cultured  bulb  scales. 

9:59  "6.  PE'FERSEN,  L.  J.  and  FALPH  B.AKER,  Colorado 

State  University.  Dips  and  drenches  for  the  control  of 
Fu.sarium  Stem  Rot  of  carnations. 

10:06  77.  M.AGIE,  R.  O.,  University  of  Florida,  Bradenton. 

Eradicative  fungicides  for  control  of  Gladiolus  Botrytis. 

Sesiiiuii  .3.  Fruit  Diseases,  Forest  Tree  Diseases, 
Neniatology  and  Antibioties.  Band  Room,  Audi¬ 
torium,  ILARLEA’  ENGLISH,  presiding. 

8:00  78.  OC.AW’.A,  JOSF’PH  M.,  University  of  California, 

Davis.  The  influence  of  emanations  from  fruits  of 
Priimis  species  on  spore  germination  of  the  Brown  Rot 
organisms. 

8:07  79.  C.AL.AAWN,  E.  C.  and  D.  W.  CHRISTIANSEN, 
Unixersity  of  California,  Riverside.  Production  of  Fer¬ 
ment  Gum  Disease  in  marsh  grapefruit  trees  bv  fungus 
inoculation. 

8:14  SO.  ENGLISH,  HARLEY,  University  of  California, 
Davis.  Physical  and  chemical  methods  of  reducing 
Phomopsis  Canker  infection  in  Kadota  fig  trees. 

8:21  81.  ZENI'MYER,  GEORGE  A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Riverside.  Resistance  in  the  genus  Persea  to 
Pln  tophfhora  cinnamomi. 

8:28  82.  NELSON,  KLAY'FON  E.  and  WARREN  E. 

EUKEL,  University  of  California,  Davis.  The  fungi¬ 
static  effect  of  ionizing  radiation  on  Botrvtis  cinerea  in 
pure  culture  and  in  table  grapes. 

8:35  83.  HARRISON,  WILLIAM  C.  and  J.  WALl'ER 
HENDRIX,  State  College  of  W'ashington.  Influenee  of 
soil  tvpes  on  the  response  of  Ponderosa  Pine  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  fluorides. 


8:42  84.  JEWELL,  F.  F.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Gulf¬ 

port,  Miss.  Cronartium  fusiforme  extent  below  Slash 
Pine  branch  cankers. 

8:49  85.  SNOW',  GLENN  ,A.,  LI.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Gulfport,  Miss.  Cultural  differenees  in  isolates  of  Scirrhia 
acicola  from  Pinus  palustris  and  P.  taeda. 

8:56  86.  rilOM.ASON,  lA'.AN  J.,  University  of  California, 

Riverside.  I'he  effect  of  the  root-knot  nematode, 
.Meloidogxne  /axaiiica,  on  Blackeye  Bean  W'ilt. 

9:03  87.  PERRY,  VERNON  G.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Madison,  Wis.  A  disease  of  Kentueky  blue  grass  incited 
b\'  certain  spiral  nematodes. 

9:10  88.  A'AN  GUNDRY,  S.  D.,  University  of  California, 

Riv  erside.  1  he  pathogenicity  of  Heinicycliophora  arenaria 
on  citrus. 

9:17  89.  BAINES,  R.  C.,  O.  F.  CLARKE  and  J.  W. 

C.AMERON,  University  of  California,  Riverside.  A  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  pathogenicity  of  the  citrus  nematode  from 
trifoliate  orange  and  sweet  orange  roots. 

9:24  90.  M.ANK.AU,  R.,  University  of  California,  Riverside. 

Pathological  disturbances  caused  by  Heterodera  trifolii 
in  susceptible  and  resistant  plants. 

9:31  91.  LOW  NSBERY,  B.  F.  and  D.  R.  A'lGLIERCHIO, 

University  of  California,  Davis.  Mechanism  of  accumula¬ 
tion  of  Meloidogvne  hapla  around  roots  of  tomato  seed¬ 
lings. 

9:38  92.  FEDER,  WILLI.AM  A.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Orlando,  Fla.  .Aseptic  culture  of  the  burrowing 
nematode,  Radophohis  similis  (Cobb)  Thorne,  on  excised 
okra  root  tissues. 

9:45  93.  FELDMESSER,  JULIUS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Orlando,  Fla.  Burrowing  nematode  population  as 
affected  by  a  number  of  variables. 

9:52  94.  ARK,  PF:TER  A.  and  J.  DEKKER,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley.  Uptake  of  antibiotic  GSl  by  seeds 
and  plants. 

9:59  95.  LINDENEELSER,  LLOYD  A.,  THOM.AS  G. 

PRIDHAM  and  CAROLYN  E.  KEMP,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
-Agriculture,  Peoria,  III.  -Antobiotics  against  plant  disease. 
A'.  .Activity  of  Cinnamycin  against  selected  micro¬ 
organisms. 

10:06  96.  LOCKWOOD,  JOHN  L.,  Michigan  State  Uni 

versity.  Streptoinyces  spp.  as  a  cause  of  natural  soil 
fungitoxicity. 

10:13  97.  DOW'LER,  W.  M.  and  R.  N.  GOODM.AN,  Uni 

versity  of  Missouri.  Downward  translocation  of  Strepto¬ 
mycin  in  Co/eus  sp. 

10:45  Symposium:  Historical  and  Developmental  Aspects 
of  Plant  Pathology.  Part  I.  Auditorium, 

.Address  by  J.  A.  STEA'ENSON,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Beltsville,  Md.  “’I'he  Beginnings  of  Plant  Pathology 
in  North  .America”.  11.  -A.  RODENHISER,  presiding. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Svmposia  5,  6 

Symposium  .3.  Fungicides.  Joint  session  with  the 
.American  S<s  ictv  for  Horticultural  Science.  Auditorium, 
L.  CORDCN  ■  U I  PER,  Diamond  .Alkali  Company, 
Painesville,  Ohio,  presiding. 

Systemic  Activity 

1:30  98.  DIMOND,  .A.  E.,  Connecticut  Agriculture  Experi¬ 

ment  Station.  Plant  chemotherapy. 
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2:05  Discussion.  DAVID  FRAMER,  Rutgers  University, 
leader. 

2:15  99.  CROW’DY,  S.  H.,  Imperial  Chemical  Industries, 

Bracknell,  Berks.,  England.  Uptake  and  translocation 
of  organic  chemicals  by  higher  plants. 

2:50  Discussion.  D.WID  GOTl’LIEB,  University  of  Illinois 
leader. 

3:00  Intermission. 

Practical  Consideration!^ 

3:10  100.  W'ELLM.^N,  R.  II.,  Union  Carbide  Chemicals 

Company,  New  York.  Commercial  development  of 
fungicides. 

3:45  Discussion.  GORDON  BRANDES,  Rohm  and  Haas 
Company,  Philadelphia,  leader. 

Fungicide  Evaluation 

3:55  101.  McCALLAN,  S.  E.  A.,  Boyce  Thompson  Insti¬ 

tute.  Laboratory. 

4:10  102.  II.\MILTON,  J.  M.,  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 

tural  Experiment  Station,  Genesa.  Greenhouse. 

4:25  103.  MILLS,  \\'.  D.,  Cornell  LTniversity.  Field. 

Symposium  6.  Genetic  Approach  to  Elucidation  of 
Mechanisms  Governing  Pathogenicity  and  Disease 
Resistance.  Joint  session  with  the  Mycological  Society 
of  .\merica.  East  Hall.  W.  C.  SNYDER,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  chairman. 

1:30  104.  FLOR,  II.  II.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Fargo, 

N.  D.  Genetic  controls  of  host-parasite  interactions  in 
rust  diseases. 

1:55  105.  IIOLI’ON,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Pullman,  W'ash.  Genetic  controls  of  host-parasite  inter¬ 
actions  in  smut  diseases. 

2:20  106.  KEHT,  G.  W.,  D.  M.  BOONE  and  J.  R.  SHAY, 

Unisersity  of  Wisconsin  and  Purdue  University.  Genetic 
and  nutritional  controls  of  host-parasite  interactions  in 
apple  scab. 

2:45  107.  G.\LLEGLY,  M.  E.  and  JOHN  NIEDER- 

H.\USER,  W^est  Virginia  University  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Mexico.  Genetic  controls  of  host  parasite 
interactions  in  the  Phytophthora  Late  Blight  disease. 

3:10  108.  BUXTON  E.  W.,  Rothamsted  Experiment  Sta¬ 

tion,  England.  Mechanisms  of  variation  in  Fusarium 
o.x\sjx)rum  in  relation  to  host-parasite  interactions. 

3:35  109.  SCHWINGH.\MER.  E.  A.,  Brookhaven  National 

Laboraton’,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Induced  mutations  of 
pathogens  for  the  study  of  host  parasite  interactions. 

4:00  110.  KONZ.\K,  C.  F".,  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 

torv.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Induced  mutations  of  host 
plants  for  the  study  of  host  parasite  interactions. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

8:00  Symposium;  Historiral  and  Developmental  Aspects 
of  Plant  Pathology.  Part  II.  Auditorium. 

.\ddrcss  bv  J.  C.  \\'.\LKER,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
“Progress  and  Problems  in  Controlling  Plant  Diseases  by 
Host  Resistance.”  GLENN  S.  POUND,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Concurrent  Symposia  7,  8 

Symposium  7.  The  Physiology  of  Parasitism.  Joint 
session  with  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists. 


Auditorium.  ROBERT  SCHEFFER,  Michigan  State 
University,  chairman. 

8:30  111.  FLENTJE,  NOEL,  Waite  Agricultural  Research 

Institute,  Adelaide,  Australia.  The  physiology  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  infection. 

9:10  112.  BRAUN,  ARMIN  C.,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 

Medical  Research,  New  York.  Pathogen  factors  in  the 
physiology  of  disease — toxins  and  other  metabolites. 

9:50  113.  WOOD,  R.  K.  S.,  Imperial  College,  London. 

Pathogen  factors  in  the  physiology  of  disease — per  tic 
enzymes. 

10:30  114.  KIRKH.\M,  D.  S.,  East  Mailing  Research  Station, 

Maidstone,  Kent,  England.  Host  factors  in  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  disease. 

11:10  115.  ALLEN,  P.  J.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Metabolic 
considerations  of  obligate  parasitism. 

116.  WOOLLEY,  D.  W.,  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  New  York.  The  application  of  bio¬ 
chemical  principles  in  the  rational  approach  to  the  study 
of  parasitism  (this  paper  will  be  published  only). 

Symposium  8.  Concepts  and  Problems  of  Nenia- 
tology.  East  Hall.  J.  N.  SASSER,  North  Carolina  State 
College,  chairman. 

8:30  117.  R.'\SKI,  D.  J.,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Historical  highlights  of  nematology. 

9:10  118.  JONES,  F.  G.  W.,  Rothamsted  Experiment  Sta¬ 

tion,  Harpenden,  Herts.,  England.  Ecological  relation¬ 
ships  of  nematodes. 

10:00  119.  THORNE,  GERALD  and  M.  W.  ALLEN,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  W  isconsin  and  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley.  Variability  in  plant  parasitic  nematodes. 

10:40  120.  CHRISTIE,  J.  R.  and  V.  G.  PERRY,  University 

of  Florida  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Madison,  W'is. 
Mechanism  of  nematode  injury  to  plants. 

11:20  121.  TAYLOR,  A.  L.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Progress  in  chemical  control  of  nema¬ 
todes. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

1:30  Symposium:  Historical  and  Developmental  Aspects 
of  Plant  Pathology.  Part  III.  Auditorium.  PAUL 
R.  MILLER,  presiding. 

Address  by  GEORGE  L.  McNEW^  Boyce  Thompson 
Institute.  Century  of  Progress  in  Use  of  Chemicals 
to  Control  Plant  Diseases.”  Introduced  bv  W7  11. 
BR.\GONIER. 

2:30  Address  by  J.  G.  H.\RR.\R,  The  Rockfcller  Foundation. 
“An  International  Approach  to  Plant  Disease  Studv  and 
Control.”  Introduced  by  GEORGE  W7  FISCHER. 

3:30  Business  meeting.  North  Central  Division  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Phytopathological  Society.  Auditorium.  G.  II. 
BOEW'E,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

6:00  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Banquet,  American  Phytopatho¬ 
logical  Society.  Dining  Room,  Men’s  Quadrangle. 
PAUL  R.  MILLER,  President,  presiding.  JAMES  II. 
JENSEN,  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  Anniversary  Ban 
quet  will  especially  honor  the  charter  members  and  past 
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officers  of  the  Society.  Traditionally,  the  event  should 
pros  ide  moments  of  mirth,  touches  of  satire  and  thought¬ 
ful  reflections  in  a  setting  of  comfortable  dignity. 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

Symposium  9.  Soil  Mierobiology  and  Root  Disease 
Fungi.  Joint  session  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  the  Microbiological  Section  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  and  the  American  Society  for  Horti¬ 
cultural  Science.  Auditorium.  K.  F.  BAKER,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  chairman. 

8;s0  122.  GARRETT,  S.  D.,  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 

land.  Biology  and  ecology  of  root  disease  fungi. 

9:05  123.  W'ARCUP,  J.  IE,  Waite  Agricultural  Research 

Institute,  Adelaide,  Australia.  Distribution  and  detection 
of  root  disease  fungi. 

9:40  124.  LOCIIHE.AD,  A.  G.,  Science  Service  of  Canada, 

Ottawa.  Rhizosphere  microorganisms  in  relation  to  root 
disease  fungi. 


10:13  125.  STOVER,  R.  IE,  United  Fruit  Company,  La 

Lima,  Honduras.  Growth  and  survival  of  root  disease 
fungi  in  soil. 

10:50  126.  \\’ILHELM,  STEPHEN,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Berkeley.  Parasitism  and  pathogenesis  of  root 
disease  fungi. 

11:25  127.  SANFORD,  G.  B.,  Science  Service  of  Canada, 

Edmonton.  Root  disease  fungi  as  affected  by  other  soil 
organisms. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

1:30  Symposium:  Historical  and  Developmental  Aspects 
of  Plant  Pathology.  Part  IV.  Auditorium.  Address 
by  J.  G.  HORSFALL,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi 
ment  Station.  “A  Look  to  the  Future — the  Status  of 
Plant  Pathology  in  Biology  and  Agriculture.”  G.  C. 
KENT,  presiding. 

2:30  General  business  meeting.  Auditorium.  President 
P.\UL  R.  MILLER,  presiding. 

4:00  Council  meeting.  Lounge,  Campus  Club. 


5.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE 

I’he  American  Society  for  Horticultural  Science  was  organized  September  9,  1903  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-ninth  biennial  session  of  the  American 
Bornological  Society'.  The  objectives  of  the  Socieh'  were  to  further  horticulture.  They  have 
been  continued  without  change.  Sectional  meetings  include  ponrologs',  vegetable  crops,  flori¬ 
culture,  ornamental  horticulture,  handling  and  processing  and  extension  methods.  Total 
membership  in  1957  was  2,049.  The  Society'  publishes  two  volumes  of  Proceedings  annually, 
each  exceeding  550  pages. 

President:  T.  PENTZER,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D..\.,  Washington  23,  D.  C. 

\'ice  President:  FREEMAN  S.  HOWLETT,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 

Ohio. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  ROY  E.  MARSIE\LL,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Sectional  Chairmen ; 

Pomology:  WE  W.  JONES,  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Calif. 
X'egetable  Crops:  F.  C.  STARK,  JR.,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture:  J.  G.  SEELEY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Handling  and  Processing:  R.  K.  SHOWE\LTER,  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Gainesville,  P’la. 

Representative  to  the  .MBS  Governing  Board:  PE  P.  CULLIN.\N,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
U.S.D.A.,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Program  Committee  Chairman:  N.  K.  ELLIS,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  BAP.BARA  SHALUCH.\. 

Blue  Room,  Men’s  Quadrangle,  has  been  resersed  for  the  use  of  the  .\merican  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science  for  council  and  committee  meetings  during  the  convention. 

.Ml  communications  with  the  local  representative  will  be  made  through  the  Head¬ 
quarters’  office. 


Program  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  21  AND  22 

A  Horticultural  Tour  of  Northern  Indiana  will 
be  made  by  charter  bus,  leaving  Lafayette  early  on  the 
morning  of  August  21  to  visit  a  dwarf  apple  tree  nursery 
and  orchard;  large  modern  commercial  fruit  orchard  and 
storage;  70-acre  planting  of  gladiolus;  one  of  the  3  larg¬ 
est  essential  oils  operations  where  mint  oil  is  bought, 
processed  and  sold;  and  if  time  permits,  a  greenhouse 
specializing  in  pot  plants.  I'he  evening  stop  will  be  at 
the  Rumley  Hotel  in  LaPorte. 
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The  second  day  will  be  spent  in  visiting  a  commercial 
vegetable  farm  with  hydra-cooling  and  prepackaging 
facilities;  a  vegetable  greenhouse  operation;  and  a  5500- 
acre  farm  producing  horticultural  crops  on  both  muck 
and  mineral  soils.  The  tour  will  return  to  Lafayette  late 
Friday  afternoon. 

Horticulturists  and  pathologists  are  invited  to  make 
this  tour.  Purdue  specialists  from  both  Horticulture  and 
Botany  and  Plant  Pathology  will  be  available  as  leaders 
on  this  tour. 
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The  Departments  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  and 
Plant  Pathologv’  of  Purdue  University  will  hold  Open 
House  on  Saturday ,  August  23  for  those  who  would  like 
to  visit  the  laboratories  and  greenhouses  on  the  campus 
and  to  see  the  experimental  farms  in  the  immediate 
locality.  Rescrsations  for  the  tour  or  campus  housing  at 
Purdue  should  be  sent  to  F.  H.  Emerson,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  deposit  of  $5.00.  Please  make  your 
resersation  by  August  10. 

SUNDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  24 

10:00  Editorial  Committee  meeting.  Room  263,  Jordan 
Hall. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  24 

2:00  Executive  Committee  meeting.  Room  263,  Jordan 
Hall. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

6:00  Executive  Committee  Dinner.  Room  E,  Union  Bldg. 

Key  to  sessions. 

Section  1.  Fruit 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture 

Section  3.  \"egetables 

Section  4.  Handling  and  processing 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4 

Section  1.  Fruit:  Nutrition.  Room  100,  Business 
and  Economics.  \\\  \V.  JONES,  presiding. 

8:30  128.  FORSHEY,  C.  G.,  New  York  State  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Hudson  X'alley  h^ruit  Investigations 
Laboratory.  The  effect  of  nitrogen  status  of  magnesium 
deficient  NIcIntosh  apple  trees  on  the  response  to  epsom 
salts  sprays. 

8:40  129.  KENW’ORIHY,  A.  L.  and  R.  P.  L.\RSEN, 

Michigan  State  University.  Leaf  composition  and  man¬ 
ganese  toxicity  of  Delicious  apples  in  relation  to  lime 
applications. 

8:50  130.  .\L\TREZ.  R.  E.  and  N.  F.  CHILDERS,  Rut¬ 

gers  University.  Boron  and  manganese  studies  with  the 
apple. 

9:00  131.  R.\SMUSSEN,  GORDON  K.  and  P.\UL  F. 

SMITH,  USDA  Horticultural  Station,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Effect  of  H-ion  concentration  on  growth  of  pineapple 
orange  seedlings  in  alternate  solution  and  water  cultures. 

9:15  132.  SPECHT,  .\LSTON,  \\  .,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 

culture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Evidence  for  a  variation  control 
mechanism  in  plant  composition. 

9:30  133.  TUKEY,  H.  IL,  H.  B.  TUKEY,  JR.  and  S.  H. 

\M1T\\'ER,  Michigan  State  University.  Some  implica¬ 
tions  of  nutrient  losses  from  foliage  by  leaching. 

9:45  134.  EMMERT,  FRED  H.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

A  comparative  evaluation  of  fractional  versus  total 
analysis  as  indicators  of  plant  nutrition. 

9:55  Recess 

10:15  135.  TUKEY,  RON.\LD  B.  and  R.  G.  LANGSTON, 

Purdue  University.  Correlations  between  dwarfing  and 
nutrient  element  balance  in  apple. 


10:25  136.  TITUS,  JOHN  and  NAJATI  GHOSHEH,  I'ni- 

versity  of  Illinois.  Some  effects  of  graft  union,  stem 
piece  and  scion  variety  on  the  potassium  nutrition  of 
the  Jonathan  and  Golden  Delicious  varieties  of  apple. 

10:40  137.  GORGAN,  J.  N.  and  A.  D.  HIBBARD,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Missouri.  A  leaf  analysis  survey  of  Missouri  apple 
orchards. 

10:50  138.  SMITH,  GYRIL  B.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 

sity.  Standard  leaf  concentrations  of  several  nutrient- 
elements  for  apple,  peach  and  sour  cherry  in  Pennsylvania 
orchards  as  determined  in  a  five-year  survey. 

11:05  139.  HEINICKE,  D.  R.  and  .V  H.  THOMPSON, 

University  of  Maryland.  Seasonal  levels  of  eight  mineral 
elements  in  leaves  of  Delicious  apple  trees  affected  by 
internal  bark  necrosis. 

11:15  140.  ARCHIBALD,  JOHN  A.,  Horticultural  Experi¬ 

ment  Station,  X'ineland  Station,  Ont.,  Canada.  Varietal 
and  seasonal  differences  in  leaf  nutrient  content  of 
peaches. 

11:30  141.  LABANAUSKAS,  CHARLES  K.,  University  of 

California.  Effects  of  soil  applications  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  dolomite  and  manure  on  the  microniitrient 
concentration  of  X'alencia  orange  leaves. 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
ture:  Photoperiod  and  Thermoperiod.  Theater, 

J.  G.  SEELEY,  presiding. 

8:30  142.  D.WIDSON,  HAROLD  and  DONALD  P. 
W'ATSON,  Michigan  State  University.  Teratological 
effects  of  photoperiod  on  Rhododendron  catau  biense. 

8:40  143.  WAXMAN,  SIDNEY,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Further  studies  on  the  control  of  growth  of  w  oody  plants 
by  photoperiodic  treatment. 

8:50  144.  LANGHANS,  R.  \\'.  and  ROY  A.  LARSON, 

Cornell  University.  The  influence  of  day  and  night  tem¬ 
peratures  on  the  flowering  of  the  poinsettia  (Euphorbia 
pulcherrimaj. 

9:05  143.  LANGHANS,  R.  and  R.  O.  MILLER,  Cor¬ 
nell  Unisersity.  Influence  of  daylength  and  temperature 
on  the  flowering  of  Euphorbia  pucherrima  with  special 
reference  to  the  critical  photoperiod. 

9:20  146.  MASTALERZ,  JOHN  W.  and  JAMES  W. 

BOODLEY,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  The  response 
of  Billbergia  nutans  to  photoperiods  and  temperatures. 

9:30  147.  KOFRANEK,  ANTON  M.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Los  Angeles.  Flower  Initiation  and  Development 
of  Kalanchoe  blossfeldiana. 

9:40  148.  L.\NGHANS,  R.  \V.  and  YASIR  SAMMAN, 

Cornell  University.  Interactions  of  temperature  and 
photoperiodism  in  Chrysanthemum  morifolium. 

10:00  Recess 

10:15  149.  MILLER,  ROBERT  O.,  Cornell  University.  The 

interrelationship  of  light  intensity  and  night  temperature 
and  the  growth  of  snapdragons. 

10:30  150.  MILLER,  ROBERT  O.,  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 

periment  Station,  W’ooster.  Effect  of  short  exposures  to 
various  temperatures  on  the  growth  and  flowering  of 
snapdragons. 

10:45  151.  FLINT,  HARRISON  L.  and  RICHARD  C. 

ANDREASEN,  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  Cornell 
University.  Effects  of  supplementary  illumination  on  the 
growth  and  time  of  flowering  of  winter  snapdragons 
(Antirrhinum  ma/us). 
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11:0(1  152.  FLINT,  HARRISON  L.,  University  of  Rhode 

Island.  Relative  effects  of  light  duration  and  intensity  on 
the  growth  of  winter  snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majus). 

11:15  153.  ROGERS,  MARLIN  N.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Lighting  and  shading  snapdragons  for  year  around  flower¬ 
ing. 

Section  3.  Vegetables:  Growth  Regulators,  Photo¬ 
period  and  Temperature.  Room  250,  Ernie  Pyle 
Hall.  F.  C.  STARK,  presiding. 

8:30  154.  WITTWER,  S.  II.,  M.  J.  BUKOVAC,  J.  C. 

BALLARD  and  G.  R.  McV'EY,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Modifying  effects  of  photoperiod  on  vegetative 
extension  and  dry'  matter  accumulation  induced  in  plants 
with  gibberellin. 

8:45  J  55.  BUKOV  AG,  M.  J.,  S.  11.  WITTWER  and  F.  W. 
SNYDER,  Michigan  State  University.  Photoperiod,  tem¬ 
perature  and  gibberellin  interrelationships  on  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  several  crops. 

9:00  156.  TIESSEN,  HERMAN,  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 

lege,  Guelph,  Canada.  Effect  of  gibberellic  acid  and 
maleic  hydrazide  on  growth  and  composition  of  celery. 

9:10  157.  OYER,  EDWIN  B.,  ROGER  F.  SANDSTED 
and  JOHN  DANCER,  Cornell  University.  The  effect 
of  gibberellic  acid  on  the  growth  and  yield  of  dry  edible 
and  snap  beans. 

9:20  158.  DANCER,  JOHN  and  EDWIN  B.  OYER,  Cor¬ 

nell  University.  'Fhe  chlorotic  development  of  bean 
leases  due  to  the  application  of  gibberellic  acid. 

9:35  159.  DE  LANO,  RICHARD  IL,  FRED  B.  WID- 

MOYER  and  DONALD  P.  WATSON,  Michigan  State 
University.  Anatomy  of  Phaseolus  root  tips  as  influenced 
by  gibberellins. 

9:45  160.  FEUCHT,  JAMES  R.  and  DONALD  P.  WAT¬ 

SON,  Michigan  State  University.  Some  anatomical 
effects  of  gibberellin  on  mternodes. 

10:00  Recess 

10:15  161.  DEDOLPH,  RICHARD  R.,  F.  C.  STARK  and 

CHARLES  W.  BASHAM,  Unisersity  of  Maryland. 
Response  patterns  of  lima  beans  to  applied  growth 
regulators. 

10:30  162.  ARNOLD,  CHARLES  Y.,  University  of  Illinois. 

The  rate  of  development  of  sweet  corn  to  the  base 
temperature  and  rate  of  development. 

10:45  163.  WYATT,  C.  C.  and  C.  A.  JOHN,  H.  J.  Heinz 

Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tomato  fruit  maturity  studies — a 
progress  report. 

10:55  164.  MINCES,  PHILIP  A.  and  RICHARD  PANG, 

Cornell  University.  Some  responses  of  radish  to  tempera¬ 
ture,  photoperiod  and  depth  of  seeding. 

Section  4.  Handling  and  Processing:  Vegetables. 
Room  101,  Business  and  Economics.  R.  K.  SHO- 
WALTER,  presiding. 

8:30  165.  HRUSCHKA,  HOWARD  W.,  WILSON  L. 

SMITH  and  HARVEY  V.  TOKO,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Promoting  favorable  wound¬ 
healing  conditions  for  pre-cut  potato  seed  pieces  during 
transit. 

8:40  166.  WORKMAN,  MILTON  and  MAX  E.  PATTER¬ 

SON,  Purdue  University.  The  effect  of  gamma  radiation 
on  spouting  and  decay  of  four  potato  varieties  stored 
at  three  temperatures. 


8:55  167.  SHOW  ALTER,  R.  K.,  University  of  Florida. 

Factors  affecting  the  quality  of  vacuum  cooled  sweet  corn. 

9:10  168.  LIEBERMAN,  MORRIS,  CHARLES  C. 

CRAFT  and  MARGUERITE  S.  WILCOX,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  The  effect  of  chilling 
temperatures  on  the  o-dihydric  polyphenols  and  ascorbie 
acid  content  of  sweet  potatoes. 

9:25  169.  GULL,  D.  D.  and  F.  M.  ISENBERG,  Cornell 

University.  The  chlorophyll  content  and  distribution  of 
solanine  in  four  varieties  of  potatoes. 

9:40  Recess 

9:55  170.  GULL,  D.  D.  and  F.  M.  ISENBERG,  Cornell 

University.  The  effect  of  certain  vaporized  chemicals  and 
fluorescent  lights  of  different  qualities  on  the  synthesis  of 
chlorophyll  and  solanine  in  tubers  of  Solanum  tuberosum. 

10:10  171.  ELLS,  J.  E.  and  R.  L.  CAROLUS,  Michigan  State 

University.  Induction  of  bitterness  in  stored  carrots  by 
ethylene  and  its  detection  by  fluorescence. 

10:25  172.  ATKIN,  JOHN  D.,  New  York  State  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  The  effect  of  storage  in 
producing  “bitter  carrots”. 

10:40  173.  PARSONS,  CHESTER,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Effects  of  temperature,  packaging 
and  sprinkling  on  the  quality  of  stored  celery. 

10:55  174.  PARSONS,  CHESTER,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  Beltssille,  Md.  Effects  of  temperature  and  packag¬ 
ing  on  the  quality  of  stored  cabbage. 

11:10  175.  RAPPAPORT,  LAWRENCE,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia.  Differential  deterioration  of  broccoli  varieties. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Section  1.  Fruit:  Nutrition.  Room  100,  Business 
and  Economics.  A.  L.  KENWORTHY,  presiding. 

1:30  176.  PARKER,  K.  G.,  E.  G.  FISHER,  N.  S.  LUEP- 

SEHEN  and  S.  S.  KWONG,  Cornell  University.  The 
influence  of  phosphorus,  potassium  and  mulch  on  fruit 
size  and  jield  of  the  Bartlett  pear  and  on  development 
of  the  Fire  Blight  disease. 

1:40  177.  TITUS,  JOHN  and  JAMES  B.  MOWRY,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Illinois.  The  influence  of  nitrogen  and  mulch 
on  the  growth  and  leaf  composition  of  young  Elberta 
peach  trees  in  Illinois. 

1:55  178.  CAIN,  JOHN  C.,  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 

ment  Station,  Geneva.  The  effect  of  cultivation  and 
fertilizers  on  growth  and  production  of  Montmorency 
cherries. 

2:10  179.  TUKEY,  RONALD  B.,  Purdue  University.  In¬ 

fluence  of  the  kind  of  grass,  legume  and  mulch  upon  root 
distribution  and  nutrient  uptake  in  apple. 

2:25  180.  CAHOON.  GARTH  A.,  E.  S.  MORTON  and 

W.  W.  JONES,  University  of  California.  Moisture  de¬ 
pletion  versus  root  density  under  mature  Navel  orange 
trees  as  influenced  by  various  types  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

2:35  181.  SITTON,  B.  G.  and  F.  G.  POTTER,  U.  S.  Dept, 

of  Agriculture,  Bogalusa,  La.  Effects  of  mulch,  nitrogen 
and  potassium  fertilizers  on  Tung  trees  and  on  savannah 
very  fine  sandy  loam. 

2:45  Recess. 

2:55  182.  SMITH,  PAUL  F.  and  GORDON  K.  RAS¬ 

MUSSEN,  USDA  Horticultural  Station,  Orlando,  Fla. 
The  relation  of  potassium  nutrition  to  citrus  fruit  size 
and  quality. 
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3:10  183.  EGGERT,  FRANKLIN  P.  and  ELIZABETH  F. 

MURPHY,  University  of  Maine.  The  effect  of  level  of 
foliage  nitrogen  on  the  eating  quality  of  McIntosh  apples. 

3:20  184.  JONES,  W.  \\’.  and  T.  \\'.  EMBLETON,  Uni 

versitv  of  Galifornia.  1  he  influence  of  nitrogen  nutrition 
on  fruit  quality  of  oranges. 

3:35  185.  BUNEMANN,  GERH.\RD,  D.  H.  DEWEY  and 

A.  L.  KENWORTHY,  Michigan  State  University.  The 
storage  quality  of  Jonathan  apples  grown  under  various 
nutritional  conditions. 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
ture:  Growth  Regulators,  Dormancy  and  Tempera¬ 
ture  Effects.  Theater.  .ANDREW’  1.  LEISER,  pre¬ 
siding. 

1 :30  186.  WriTWER,  S.  H.  and  G.  R.  MeVEY,  Michigan 

State  University.  Response  of  certain  lawn  grasses  to 
gibberellin. 

1:40  187.  BENJ.\MIN,  LE  BARON  P.  and  WILLIAM  E. 

SNYDER,  Rutgers  Unisersity.  The  effect  of  gibberellic 
acid  on  the  grov\  th  of  four  species  of  woody  ornamentals. 

1:50  188..  BENJ.\MIN,  LE  B.\RON  P.  and  W1LLL\M  E. 

SNYDER,  Rutgers  University.  The  effect  of  gibberellic 
acid  on  the  germination  and  subsequent  seedling  growth 
of  Quercus  robur  and  Q.  palustris. 

2:05  189.  BOODLEY,  J.WIES  W.  and  JOHN  W. 

M.\STALP^RZ,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  The  use 
of  gibberellic  acid  to  force  azaleas  w  ithout  a  cold  tempera 
ture  treatment. 

2:15  190.  R.\WSON,  JESSE  M.  and  NORM.YN  EVERS, 

South  Dakota  State  Gollege.  Temperature,  light,  and 
gibberellic  acid  effects  on  Cineraria  (Senecio  cruentus) 
flowering. 

2:25  191.  W  IGDOR,  S.\MUEL  and  C.\RRICK  E.  WID 

DON,  Michigan  State  University.  Effect  of  selected 
grow  th  regulators  on  growth  and  flowering  on  Begonia 
tuberhi  brida. 

2:40  Recess. 

3:00  192.  SrUART,  NEIL  W.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Bcltsville,  Md.  Control  of  growth  and  flowering  of 
Ihdraiigea  macrophylla  by  gibberellin. 

3:10  193.  SH.XNKS,  J.\MES  B.  and  CONR.\D  B.  LINK, 

Universitv  of  Marvland.  Defoliation,  cold  storage  and 
the  rest  period  of  hydrangeas. 

3:20  194.  KOHL,  H.\RRY  C.,  University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles.  Controlling  poinsettia  height  with  low  tempera¬ 
ture. 

3:30  195.  McALPlN,  NE.\L,  Tennessee  .\  &  I  State  Uni¬ 

versitv.  Effects  of  temperature  on  stem  grow  th  of  Lilhuni 
longiflorium. 

3:45  196.  C.Vl’HEY,  HENRY  M.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agricul 

ture,  Bcltsville,  .Md.  Effectiveness  of  gibberellin  in 
modifving  the  temperature  relationships  for  the  develop 
ment  of  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  mori folium. 

3:55  197.  C.VniEY,  HENRY  M.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agricul 

ture,  Bcltsville,  Md.  Effectiveness  of  a  quaternary 
ammonium  compound.  .Amo-1618,  in  controlling  growth 
of  Chnsanthemum  monfolium. 

Section  3.  Vegetableis:  Polyethylene,  Culture  and 
Experimental  Techniques.  Room  250,  Ernie  Pyle 
Hall.  M.  O.  THOM.AS,  presiding. 

1:30  198.  HEPLER,  PAUL  R.,  University  of  Maine.  Effect 

of  polyethylene  mulching  film  on  the  growth  of  vegc 
table  crops. 


1:40  199.  C.AROLUS.  R.  L.  and  J.  D.  DOWNES,  Michi 
gan  State  University.  Influence  of  polyethylene  iimlch 
on  muskmelon  and  tomato  production. 

2:00  200.  W’ESTER,  R.  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Bcltsville,  Md.  A'entilating  polyethylene  row-hootK  for 
\egetable  plants. 

2:10  201.  R.ALE1GH,  G.  J.  and  C.  N.  TURNER,  Curnell 
University.  Electrically  heated  hot  tents  for  early  tomato 
production. 

2:20  202.  WIEBE,  JOHN,  Horticulture  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  A'ineland  Station,  Out.,  Canada.  .A  balloon  type 
greenhouse. 

2:25  203.  DEDOLPH,  RICHARD  R.,  CHARLES  W. 
BASH.AM  and  F.  C.  ST.ARK,  University  of  Marvland. 
.An  exponential  sprayer  for  experimental  work. 

2:35  204.  FIELDHOUSE,  DONALD  J.,  University  of  Dela 

ware.  Controlled  moisture  tension  in  sand  culture. 

2:45  Recess 

2:55  205.  W.ARE,  L.  M.  and  W.  A.  JOHNSON,  .Auburn 

Polytechnic  Institute.  Evidence  of  principle  of  increasing 
return  from  joint  effects  of  intensive  practices  as  indicated 
by  response  of  potatoes. 

3:10  206.  KING,  J.  R.  and  J.  F.  FONTEN.Al',  Louisiana 

State  University.  Anatomical  effects  in  the  root  of  sweet 
potato  caused  by  the  virus  of  internal  cork. 

3:25  207.  S.AYRE,  CHARLES  B.,  New  York  State  Experi 

ment  Station.  Geneva.  Twin-row  spacing  of  tomatoes. 

3:40  208.  DO^^^NES,  JOHN,  Michigan  State  University. 

Comparison  of  cutting  and  snapping  asparagus  at  two 
lengths  for  2  years. 

3:50  209.  ANDRE\\’S,  F.  S.,  A.  M.  WOODSIDE  and 
W.  E.  CH.APPEL,  A’irginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Land 
cress  (Barbarea  vernaj  culture,  weed  and  root  aphid 
control. 

Section  4.  Handling  and  Processing:  Vegetahlcs. 
Room  101,  Business  anil  Economics.  L.  L.  MORRIS, 
presiding. 

1:30  210.  PRELI,  L.  A.  and  C.  C.  COOPER.  Bakelite 

Company,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  Polyethylene  film  potato 
packages. 

1:45  211.  H.ARTMAN,  JOHN,  DAA'ID  N.  WRlGin  and 

h.  M.  ISENBERG,  Cornell  Universitv.  Qualitv  and 
other  factors  responsible  for  differences  between  the 
prices  of  New  A'ork  State  vegetables  and  the  prices  of 
vegetables  for  the  South  and  the  West. 

2:00  212.  HOOA’ER,  M.  W.  and  R.  A.  DENNISON, 
North  Carolina  State  College  and  University  of  Florida. 
Influence  of  maturity  and  storage  upon  the  color  of 
Southern  peas  (\bgna  sinensis). 

2:15  213.  KR.AMER,  .AMIIIUD,  Universitv  of  Marvland. 

Rapid  measurement  of  quality  of  sweet  corn  for 
processing. 

2:30  214.  BE.ALE,  WILLIAM  L.  and  W.  A.  GOULD, 
Ohio  State  University.  Adaptation  of  a  quantitative 
peroxidase  test  to  detection  of  quality  levels  of  frozen 
corn-on-the-cob. 

2:45  215.  HOOA'ER,  M.  W.  and  D.  T.  POPE,  North  Caro 

lina  State  Gollege.  Some  factors  influencing  the  quality 
of  pre-cooked  frozen  sweet  potatoes. 

3:00  216.  SENN,  T.  L.  and  L.  E.  SCOrP,  University  of 

Maryland.  Effect  of  modified  atmospheres  on  storage 
behavior  of  sweet  potatoes. 
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5:10  217.  ANG,  J.  K..  F.  M.  ISENBERG  and  J.  D.  HART¬ 
MAN,  Gorncll  University.  1  lie  use  of  the  L.E.E.  Kramer 
shear  press  to  determine  the  firmness  of  onion  bulbs. 

5:2;  218.  AMIA,  B.  L.  and  F.  J.  FRANCIS,  University  of 

Massachusetts.  Phytic  acid  treatments  for  prepeeled 
potatoes. 

5:55  219.  FRANCIS,  F.  J.  and  M.  A.  JIMINEZ,  University 

of  Massachusetts.  Dehydroacetic  acid  treatments  for  pre- 
peled  cubed  squash. 

5:45  220.  I*'R.\NCIS,  F.  J.,  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Exudation  control  with  antibiotics  in  prepeeled  potatoes. 

4:00  Business  meeting.  Theater. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  \\'.\LL.\CE  O.  FENN,  President  of  .MBS,  will 
preside.  R.XLPII  E.  CLEL.\ND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  .\merican  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  I'lie  principal  address,  “  I’he 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
S4’.\KM.\N,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  ,\merican  Phytopathological  Society’s 
'Pwenty-fifth  .\nniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Section  1.  Fruit;  Fruit  Thinning  and  Blossom  De¬ 
velopment.  Room  100,  Business  and  Economics. 
L.  P.  B.\TJER,  presiding. 

8:50  221.  EDGERION,  L.  J.  and  C.\RL  W.  II.XESELER. 
Cornell  University,  .\bsorption  of  naphthaleneacetic  acid 
and  naphthlacetamide  by  apple  leaves. 

8:40  222.  B.\TJER,  L.VW’RENCE  P.  and  MELVIN  N. 
WESTW  OOD,  Agricultural  Research  Ser\  ice  and  W'^ash- 
ington  State  College,  Wenatchee.  Factors  influencing 
foliar  absorption  and  fruit  thinning  of  apples. 

8:55  223.  ROGERS,  B.  L.  and  A.  11.  THOMPSON,  Uni 
versify  of  Maryland.  Chemical  thinning  of  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  apples  by  naphthaleneacetic  acid  with  and  with¬ 
out  'Pween  20. 

9:05  224.  CROWE,  A.  D.W'ID,  Nova  Scotia  Department 

of  Agriculture,  Canada.  Grow  th  substances  in  the  setting 
and  non-setting  apple. 

9:15  225.  IL\RLEY,  C.  P.,  H.  11.  MOON,  L.  O. 

REGEIMBAL  and  J.  R.  MAGNESS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
.Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Effect  of  naphthaleneacetic 
acid  fruit-thinning  sprays  on  blossom-bud  formation  in 
the  apple. 

9:50  226.  LOMBARD,  PORTER  B.  and  A.  E.  MITCH 

ELL,  Michigan  State  University.  Relationship  of  embryo, 
endosperm  and  pericarp  development  of  peaches  with 
naphthaleneacetic  acid  applications  for  effective  fruit 
thinning. 

9:40  227.  ILARRISON,  I'.  B.,  Experimental  Farm,  Harrow, 

Out.,  Canada.  Phree  seasons  results  with  .Alanap  as  a 
peach  thinning  agent  in  southwestern  Ontario,  Canada. 

9:50  Recess 

10:05  228.  THOMPSON,  A.  IL  and  B.  L.  ROGERS,  Uni 

versify  of  Maryland.  New  compounds  for  post-bloom 
chemical  thinning  of  peaches. 


10:20  229.  HENDERSHO'l "P,  CH.ARLES  H.  and  D.AA'ID 
R.  WALKER,  North  Carolina  State  College.  A  growth 
inhibiting  substance  in  dormant  peach  flower  buds. 

10:30  230.  W  ALKER,  D.  R.  and  C.  W’.  DONOHO,  JR., 
North  Carolina  State  College.  I’he  effect  of  gibberellic 
acid  on  breaking  the  rest  period  in  Elberta  peach  trees. 

10:45  231.  PRINCE,  A’lCPOR  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  P’ort  A’alley,  Ga.  'Phe  effects  of  gibberellic  acid 
sprays  used  to  break  the  rest  of  peach  buds. 

10:55  232.  OA’ERC.ASH,  J.  P.  and  J.  A.  C.AMPBELL,  Mis 

sissippi  State  College.  Prolonged  dormancy  of  peach 
varieties  following  a  very  mild  winter  in  Mississippi. 

11:05  233.  OA'ERC.ASH,  J.  P.  and  J.  A.  C.AMPBELL,  Mis¬ 

sissippi  State  College.  Effective  temperatures  for  breaking 
the  rest  periol  of  peach  trees. 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
ture:  Plant  Propagation  and  Nursery  Management. 
Theater.  D.  P.  W’.A'PSON,  presiding. 

8:30  234.  WHANG,  H.  .ARTHUR,  DON.ALD  P.  WAT¬ 
SON,  FRED  B.  WIDMOYER  and  RICH.ARD  F. 
STINSON,  Michigan  State  University.  Effect  of  humid¬ 
ity  on  growth  of  selected  ornamental  plants. 

8:40  253.  SW’EET,  D.ALP’.  \'.,  University  of  Georgia.  .A 

technique  in  rooting  cuttings  for  use  in  experimental 
methods. 

8:55  236.  S’POUTMEYER,  A’ERNON  T.,  University  of 

California,  Los  .Angeles.  Juvenile  shoot  growth  and  the 
rooting  of  cuttings. 

9:10  237.  GOODIN,  J.  R.  and  DON.ALD  P.  W'ATSON, 
Michigan  State  University.  Effects  of  radiation  quality 
upon  the  germination  of  seeds  and  rooting  of  cuttings. 

9:20  238.  DUNHAM,  CHARLES  IL,  University  of  Dela 

ware.  Propagation  of  pink  dogwood  bv  cuttings  in 
Delaware. 

9:50  239.  TICKNOR,  ROBERT  L.  and  PAUL  E. 
BOBUL.A,  University  of  Massachusetts.  .A  comparison  of 
five  techniques  of  wounding  rhododendron  cuttings. 

9:43  240.  B.AUMGARTNER,  L.  L.,  Baumlanda  Horticul¬ 

tural  Research  Laboratory,  Croton  Ealls,  N.  Y.  Rooting 
response  of  winter  cuttings  to  horticultural  perlite-peat 
moss  mixes. 

10:00  Recess. 

10:15  241.  E\7ANS,  G.  E.,  IL  D.AVIDSON  and  D.  P. 

W7ATSON,  Michigan  State  University.  Intergeneric 
grafting  compatibility  within  Rosaceae. 

10:25  242.  DICKEY,  RALPH  D.,  University  of  Florida. 

Drainage  and  irrigation  factors  affecting  the  growth  of 
container  grow  n  nursery  stock. 

10:40  243.  TAYLOR,  J.AMES  L.  and  FRED  B.  WID 
MOA’ER,  Michigan  State  University.  Summer  trans 
planting,  container  growing  and  forcing  of  selected  orna¬ 
mental  plants. 

10:50  244.  BAUMGARTNER,  L.  L..  Baumlanda  Horticul¬ 

tural  Research  Laboratory,  Croton  Tails,  N.  Y.  Poly¬ 
ethylene  enclosure  for  winter  protection  of  container- 
grown  ornamental  stock. 

11:00  245.  BAUMGARTNER,  L.  L.,  Baumlanda  Horticul¬ 

tural  Research  Laboratory,  Croton  Tails,  N.  Y.  A  potting 
soil  mix  for  packaging  bare  root  trees  and  shrubs. 

11:10  246.  BAUMGARTNER,  L.  L..  Baumlanda  Horticul 

tural  F.esearch  Laboratory,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.  .An 
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accelerated  cover  program  for  fast  soil  rehabilitation  for 
ornamental  crops. 

11:20  247.  LITTLE,  MARY  BENNETT,  FRED  B.  WID 
MOYER  and  DONALD  P.  WATSON,  Michigan  State 
University.  Popular  gardening  magazines  as  an  inde.x 
to  the  development  of  ornamental  horticulture  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  3.  Vegetables:  Nutrition.  Room  250,  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall.  R.  G.  L.4NGSTON,  presiding. 

8:30  248.  BURDINE,  HOWARD,  University  of  Florida, 
Belle  Glade.  The  effect  of  vary  ing  amounts  of  calcium 
and  potassium  on  magnesium  deficiency  chlorosis  in 
certain  varieties  of  green  celery. 

8:40  249.  BURDINE,  HOWARD,  University  of  Florida, 
Belle  Glade.  The  effect  of  varying  nitrate  and  sulfate 
levels  on  magnesium  deficiency  chlorosis  in  certain 
varieties  of  green  celery. 

8:50  250.  LINGLE,  JOHN  C.  and  R.  M.  DAVIS,  Univer- 
sitv  of  California,  Davis.  The  effect  of  soil  temperature 
on  the  grow  th  and  nutrient  absorption  of  tomatoes. 

9:05  251.  FLOCKER,  W.  J.,  J.  C.  LINGLE  and  J.  A. 

\'OMOCIL,  University  of  California,  Davis.  Influence 
of  soil  compaction  on  plant  absorption  of  phosphorus 
from  an  applied  phosphate  fertilizer. 

9:15  252.  TAYLOR,  G.  A.,  C.  B.  SMITH,  R.  F. 

FLETCHER  and  B.  L.  POLLOCK,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  lire  influence  of  high  rates  of  nitrogen  and 
potassium  fertilization  on  certain  raw  and  processed 
quality  measurements  of  two  tomato  lines. 

9:30  253.  P.MTERSON,  DONALD  R.  and  HOMER  T. 
BL.^CKHURST,  Texas  A  &  M.  Effect  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  on  the  yield  composition  and  premature 
seedstalk  development  in  onion  (Allium  cepa). 

9:45  254.  .\CKER,  CLIFTON  C.  and  KENNETH  W. 

JOHNSON,  Iowa  State  College.  The  comparative  re¬ 
sponse  of  sweet  and  field  corn  to  various  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ments. 

10:00  Recess 

10:15  255.  BRANTLEY,  BLAKE  B.  and  G.  F.  WARREN, 

Purdue  University.  Effect  of  nutrition  on  flowering, 
fruiting  and  quality  of  muskmelons. 

10:30  256.  WITTWER,  S.  IL,  F.  G.  TEUBNER  and  R.  E. 
LUC.\S,  Michigan  State  University.  Mineral  nutrient 
levels  as  related  to  flowering  and  fruiting  in  tomatoes. 

10:40  257.  BRASHER,  EUGENE,  University  of  Delaware. 
Establishing  fertilizer  requirements  for  asparagus  through 
tissue  analysis. 

10:50  258.  TEUBNER,  F.  G.,  M.  J.  BUKOVAC,  B.  K. 
GAUR,  and  S.  H.  WITTAVER,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
\ersitv.  Accumulation  of  phosphorus  in  crops  sprayed 
w  ith  P32  labeled  phosphate. 

11:00  259.  DOWNES,  J.  D.  and  R.  L.  CAROLUS,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  The  influence  of  quality  and 
quantitv  of  lime  on  yields  and  quality  of  several  vegetable 
crops. 

11:10  260.  WIEBE,  JOHN,  Horticultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 

tion,  X'ineland  Station,  Ont.,  Canada.  Phytotoxicity  as  a 
result  of  heat  treatment  of  soil. 

Section  4.  Handling  and  Processing:  Fruit.  Room 
101,  Bu»ine»g  and  Economics.  MILTON  WORK¬ 
MAN,  presiding. 

8:30  261.  LOTT,  RICILARD  V.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Some  color  and  quality  characteristics  of  the  Starkrimson 
apple. 
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8:45  262.  LOTT,  RICHARD  V.,  University  of  Illinois.  The 

effect  of  ripening  environment  on  quality  and  keepaliility 
of  Golden  Delicious  apples  stored  420  days. 

9:00  263.  DAYTON,  DANIEL  F.,  University  of  Illinois. 
The  cellular  basis  of  red  color  in  apple  skin. 

9:15  265.  BURNS,  EDWARD  E.  and  JACK  W.  WIN/ER, 
Texas  A  &  M  College.  In-storage  ripening  of  Bruce 
plums. 

9:30  266.  WOODRUFF,  R.  E.,  D.  H.  DEWEY  and  H.  M. 
SELL,  Michigan  State  University.  The  physiology  of 
ripening  and  deterioration  of  Jersey  blueberry  fruits. 

9:45  267.  EAVES,  CHARLES,  Canada  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  The  removal  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  controlled  atmosphere  storages. 

9:55  Recess 

10:05  268.  DEWEY,  DONALD  H.,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Controlled-atmosphere  storage  of  Jonathan 
apples. 

10:20  269.  WORKMAN,  MILTON  and  MAX  E.  PATTER¬ 
SON,  Purdue  University.  The  importance  of  certain 
variables  in  the  use  of  plastic  film  to  provide  modified 
atmosphere  for  apple  fruit. 

10:30  270.  H.ARDENBURG,  ROBERT  and  R.AYMOND 

E.  ANDERSON,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Md.  Evaluation  of  polyethylene  box  liners  and  diphenyla- 
mine  for  storage  of  apples. 

10:45  271.  TOLLE,  WAYNE  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Beltsville,  Md.  Maintenance  of  quality  of  prepackaged 
cranberries  during  retailing. 

11:00  272.  ANDERSON,  RAYMOND  E.  and  ROBERT  E. 
HARDENBURG,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Md.  Effect  of  various  consumer  baskets  and  film  wraps 
on  quality  strawberries. 

TUESDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  26 

12:00  Extension  luncheon  and  program.  Alumni  Hall, 
Union  Bldg.  JOHN  CAREW,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  chairman.  Luncheon  for  all  members  of  the  Society 
interested  in  extension.  “Do  They  Read  What  You 
Write?”,  RICHARD  MEISTER,  Editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  \^egetable  Grower  and  the  American  Fruit  Grower. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

2:00  Extension  program  continued.  “Looking  Ahead  in 
Horticultural  Extension.”  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg. 

273.  CHRIST,  ERNEST,  Extension  specialist  in 
pomology,  Rutgers  University.  Our  challenge  in  the  fruit 
industry. 

274.  COX'INGTON,  HENRY,  Extension  specialist  in 
horticulture.  North  Carolina  State  College.  Coping  with 
vegetable  growing  trends. 

275.  KRONE,  PAUL,  Extension  specialist  in  floricul¬ 
ture,  Michigan  State  University.  Maintaining  our  leader¬ 
ship  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

3:00  Work  Sessions.  How  can  Horticultural  Specialists 
best  Serve  their  Industries? 

Group  A.  Fruit.  ERNEST  CHRIST,  leader.  Room 

312,  Union  Bldg. 

Group  B.  Vegetables.  AL  BANADYG.\,  leader.  Room 

313,  Union  Bldg. 

Group  C.  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture. 
PAUL  KRONE,  leader.  Room  314,  Union  Bldg. 
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1:30  Joint  session  with  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society. 

Symposium:  Fungicides.  Auditorium.  L.  CORDON 
UTTER.  Diamond  Alkali  Co.,  presiding  (see  APS 
program ) . 

3:00  Joint  session  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
American  Bryological  Society,  American  Fern  Society, 
American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists,  Phycological 
Society  of  America  and  .American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists. 

Symposium:  The  Scientific  Foundations  of  Botany 
for  the  Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  An 
Appraisal  of  Current  and  Future  Trends.  FRITS  W. 
WENT,  presiding.  Room  100,  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomics  (see  BSA  program). 

3:00  Committee  on  Horticultural  Education.  Joint  session 
with  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  101, 
Business  and  Economics.  ERNEST  HABER,  presid¬ 
ing. 

276.  LE  CRONE,  FRED,  Oklahoma  State  University. 
Laboratory  exercise  grades — a  measure  of  teaching. 

277.  P’RAZIER,  W.  A.,  Oregon  State  College.  Educa¬ 
tion,  science,  human  welfare — ^and  horticulture. 

278.  SHALUCKA,  B.ARBARA,  Indiana  University. 
Leading  youth  to  creative  living. 

3:00  Committee  on  Mineral  Nutrition.  Theater.  A.  L. 
KENWORTIIY,  chairman.  Plant  Analysis  in  Horticul¬ 
tural  Research.  Accomplishments  in;  Citrus  and  Sub¬ 
tropical  Fruits,  W.  W.  JONES;  Deciduous  Fruits  and 
Nuts;  ELW'OOD  FISHER:  Vegetable  Crops,  J.  C. 
LINCLE;  Woody  Ornamentals,  L.  E.  SCOTT;  Flori- 
cultural  Crops,  J.  C.  SEELEY.  Planning  Research  In¬ 
volving  Analysis  of  Horticulture  Crops,  HUCH 
C.AUCH:  Research  Planning  Discussion:  Fruits  and 
W'oody  Ornamentals,  J.  M.  BEATTIE:  Vegetable  and 
Floriculture  Crops,  R.  L.  CAROLUS. 

4:30  Committee  on  Vegetable  Breeding  and  Varieties. 
Room  306,  Union  Bldg.  E.  C.  STEVENSON,  chair¬ 
man. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

6:30  Annual  Banquet.  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg. 

E.  C.  STEVENSON,  chairman.  N.  J.  VOLK,  toast¬ 
master.  H.  B.  TUKEY  will  give  a  brief  talk  on  Liberty 
Hyde  Bailey  and  the  American  Society  for  Horticultural 
Science.  Principal  address,  “Horticulture  after  Harvest” 
by  the  President,  W.  T.  PENTZER.  The  following 
Society  awards  will  be  made;  Alex  Laurie  Award  in 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Chas.  C. 
Woodbury  Award  in  Raw  Products  Research,  Joseph  H. 
Courley  Award  in  Pomology,  Leonard  H.  Vaughn  Award 
in  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  H.  Vaughn  Award  in  Vegetable  Crops. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Section  la.  Fruit:  Small  Fruits  and  Nutrition. 
Room  100,  Business  and  Economics.  JOHN  C. 
CAIN,  presiding. 

8:30  279.  BOYNTON.  DAMON  and  MARY  WILDE, 
Cornell  University.  Development  of  the  black  raspberry 
fruit. 

8:40  280.  COSSELINK,  JAMES  C.  and  CARTER  R. 
SMITH,  Rutgers  University.  Strawberry  flower  bud 
initiation  and  development  in  New  Jersey. 


8:50  281.  BRINCHURST,  ROYCE  S.  and  VICTOR 
VOTH,  University  of  California.  Effect  of  plant  chilling 
history  on  vegetative  and  floral  response  of  strawberries 
in  California. 

9:00  282.  ZYCH,  CHESTER  C.  and  ROY  K.  SIMONS, 
University  of  Illinois.  The  influence  of  beta-naphthoxy- 
acetic  acid  on  the  yield,  berry  weight  and  some  quality 
constituents  of  Vermilion  and  Howard  Premier  straw¬ 
berry  fruits. 

9:10  283.  JOHANSON,  FRANK  D.  and  RICHARD  B. 
WALKER,  University  of  Washington.  Mineral  nutrient 
deficiency  effects  on  runner  de\elopment  in  the  Marshall 
strawberry. 

9:25  284.  KWONC,  S.  S.,  Cornell  University.  Seasonal 

changes  of  nutrient  elements  in  leaflets  and  petioles  of 
the  strawberry  and  black  raspberry. 

9:40  285.  ARCHIBALD,  JOHN  A.,  Horticultural  E.xperi- 
ment  Station,  Vineland  Station,  Ont.,  Canada.  Effect 
of  time  of  sampling  on  nutrient  content  of  grape  petioles. 

9:55  Recess 

10:15  286.  AMLINC,  HARRY  J.,  A.  L.  KENWORTHY 

and  H.  K.  BELL,  Michigan  State  University.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  high  and  low  levels  of  ten  nutrient  elements 
on  growth  and  leaf  composition  of  the  Jersey  highbush 
blueberry  (Vaccinium  coiymbosum). 

10:30  287.  CAIN,  JOHN  C.,  New  York  Agriculture  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Ceneva.  I’he  effect  of  leaf  chlorosis  on 
the  organic  acid  buffer  system  in  blueberry  leaves. 

10:40  288.  AMLINC,  HARRY  J.,  A.  L.  KENWORTHY 
and  H.  K.  BELL,  Michigan  State  University.  The  effect 
of  light  intensity,  variety  and  shoot  vigor  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  magnesium  deficiency  in  the  highbush  blueberry 
(Vaccinium  corymbosum). 

10:50  289.  AMLINC,  HARRY  J.,  A.  L.  KENWORTHY 
and  H.  K.  BELL,  Michigan  State  University.  Seasonal 
and  varietal  inuflences  on  chemical  composition  of  leaf 
and  fruit  of  the  highbush  blueberry  (Vaccinium 
corymbosum). 

11:00  290.  RITTER,  C.  M.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Comparison  of  the  responses  of  cultivated  elderberry 
varieties  to  fertilizer  and  mulch  treatments. 

Section  lb.  Fruit:  Physiology  and  Cold.  Room  101, 
Business  and  Economics.  L.  D.  TUKEY,  presiding. 

8:30  291.  RYUCO,  K.  and  L.  D.  DAVIS,  University  of 

California.  The  adequacy  of  photosynthesis  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  maturing  peach  fruit. 

8:45  292.  YU,  PYUNC  KYUNC  and  R.  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Kansas  State  College.  Fhe  influence  of  some  spray 
materials  on  chlorophyll  content  of  Jonathan  apple  leaves. 

9:00  293.  STILES,  WARREN  C.  and  RUSSELL  E.  LAR¬ 
SON,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Effects  of  growth 
regulating  chemicals  on  apparent  photosynthesis  of  apple 
leaves. 

9:10  294.  TUKEY,  LOF.EN  D.,  Penn.sylvania  State  Univer¬ 

sity.  Periodicity  in  grow  th  of  fruits  of  apple  and  peach. 

9:25  293.  RODRICUES,  JAMES  and  CEORCE  RYAN, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Effects  of  low 
temperature  on  starch-sugar  equilibrium  in  avocado  stem 
tissue. 

9:40  296.  COOPER,  WILLIAM,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  W'eslaco,  Tex.  Cold  hardiness  of  citrus  in  relation 
to  notable  freezes  in  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

9:55  Recess 
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10:15  297.  DONOHO,  CLIVE  W.,  JR.  and  D.  R. 
W'ALKER,  North  Carolina  State  College.  The  effeet  of 
temperature  on  hardiness  and  certain  carbohydrate  and 
nitrogen  fractions  in  the  bark  and  roots  of  peach  trees 
during  the  dormant  season. 

10:?0  298.  PROEBSTING,  EDWARD  L.,  JR.,  Irrigation 

Experiment  Station,  Prosser,  W'ash.  Eluctiiations  in 
Elberta  peach  fruit  bud  hardiness  related  to  temperature 
changes  and  advancement  of  buds. 

10:40  299.  SIMONS,  ROY  K.,  University  of  Illinois.  Frost 

injury  on  apples — anatomical  comparisons  of  normal  and 
injured  tissue. 

10:55  300.  I’UKEY,  LOREN  D.,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer 

sity.  Induced  russeting  of  Rome  Beauty  apples. 

11:05  301.  YOUNG,  T.  W'.  and  J.  C.  NOONAN,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Florida.  Influence  of  nitrogen  on  cold  tolerance 
of  Lychees. 

11:20  302.  BREWER,  ROBERT  F.,  R.  K.  CHEVELING 

and  F.  11.  SUTHERLAND,  University  of  California, 
Riverside.  The  effects  of  low  concentrations  of  hydrogen 
fluoride  in  the  atmosphere  on  seven  popular  citrus 
varieties. 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticul¬ 
ture:  Mineral  Nutrition.  Theater.  W.  E.  SNYDER, 
presiding. 

8:30  303.  SCHNEIDER,  EDW  ARD  F.  and  W  ILLIAM  E. 

SNYDER,  Rutgers  Unisersity.  Effect  of  foliar  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen  on  the  growth  and  flowering  of  azaleas. 

8:45  304.  LEISER,  ANDREW'  T.,  Purdue  University. 

Nitrogen  nutrition  of  forcing  azaleas. 

9:00  305.  NORTH,  C.  P.  and  .\RTHUR  WALLACE,  Uni 

versify  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Effect  of  iron  supply 
on  certain  virus  infected  woody  plants. 

9:10  306.  D.WIDSON,  HAROLD  and  JOHN  M. 

BUKO\'.\C,  Michigan  State  University.  Absorption  and 
distribution  of  radiophosphorns  by  Taxus  cuspidata. 

9:20  307.  ASEN,  S.AM  and  NEIL  W'.  STUAR'P,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  'I'he  influence  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium  on  sepal  color  of 
Hydrangea  macrophylla. 

9:30  308.  S1L\NKS,  JAMES  B.  and  CONRAD  B.  LINK, 

University  of  Marsland.  Soil  acidity  and  fertilization  of 
poinsettia. 

9:40  309.  STRUCKMEYER,  B.  ESTHER,  University  of 

W  isconsin.  The  effect  of  inadequate  supplies  of  some 
nutrient  elements  on  foliar  symptoms  and  leaf  anatomy 
of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima. 

9:55  Recess 

10:10  310.  COORTS,  GERALD  D.  and  M.  N.  ROGERS, 

Universitv  of  Missouri.  Manganese  toxicity  to  orna¬ 
mental  plants. 

10:25  311.  LINK,  CONR.\D  B.  and  JAMES  B.  SHANKS, 
University  of  Maryland.  Fertilizer  ratios  for  roses  and 
carnations. 

10:40  312.  CHAN,  ALLAN  P.,  Central  Exper.  Farm, 

Ottawa,  Canada.  Mineral  studies  on  carnations  (Dianthus 
car\'oph\llus)  11.  Symptoms,  stem  and  flower  quality. 

10:55  313.  HEENEY,  11.  B.,  A.  P.  CHAN,  G.  M.  MAGIN 

NES,  G.  M.  W  ARD  and  11.  B.  CANNON,  Central 
Exper.  harm,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Mineral  nutritional  studies 
on  carnation  (Dianthus  caiyophyllusj.  111.  Relationship 
of  nutrient  levels  in  the  tissue  to  carnation  growth. 
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11:10  314.  MILLER,  ROBERT  O.,  Cornell  Universitv.  A 

preliminary  report  on  the  effect  of  \arious  lescis  of 
oxygen  in  the  root-medium  on  the  growth  of  Miap 
dragons. 

11:20  315.  BOODLEY,  JAMES  W'.  and  JOHN  \V. 
MASTALERZ,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  The  effect 
of  urea-formaldehyde  and  fritted  potassium  fertilizer  on 
the  growth  of  potted  chrysanthemums. 

11:35  316.  MASTALERZ,  JOHN  W^  and  J.\MES  \V 
BOODLEY,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Soil  am 
mendments  and  the  growth  of  potted  chrysanthemums, 
geraniums,  and  African  violets. 

Section  3.  Vegetable:  Breeding.  Room  250,  Ernie 
Pyle  Hall.  C.  E.  PETERSON,  presiding. 

8:30  317.  JOHN,  C.  A.  and  C.  C.  W'YA'PT,  Food  Re¬ 

search,  H.  J.  Heinz,  Pittsburgh.  A  five  year  comparison 
of  the  performance  of  the  Fo  generation  of  Rutgers 
Times  Stakesdale  tomato  with  improved  Garden  State. 

8:40  318.  PEIRCE,  LINCOLN  C.  and  I’ROY  M.  CUR 

RENCE,  University  of  Minnesota.  Heritability  of  three 
economic  characters  in  the  tomato. 

8:55  319.  STE\'ENSON,  E.  C.  and  M.  L.  TOMES,  Purdue 

Unisersity.  The  commercial  potential  of  the  dwarf 
tomato. 

9:10  320.  MOHR,  IIUBERL  C.,  Texas  A  &  M  College. 

Breeding  bush  type  watermelons. 

9:25  321.  DUTTA,  S.  K.,  C.  V.  HALL  and  C.  T.  ROGER 

SON,  Kansas  State  College.  Inheritance  of  resistance  to 
anthracnose  caused  by  the  fungus  Colletotrichum  Jage- 
iiarium  in  watermelons. 

9:35  322.  PETERSON,  C.  E.  and  J.  C.  B.ALLARD,  Michi 

gan  State  University.  Development  of  gynomonoecious 
cucumber  lines  and  their  use  in  hybrid  seed  production. 

9:50  323.  HONMA,  SHIGEMI,  Michigan  State  University. 

A  method  for  celery  hybridization. 

10:00  Recess 

10:15  324.  CARLTON,  BRUCE  C.  and  C.  E.  PETERSON, 

Michigan  State  University.  Selection  of  carrot  breeding 
material  for  sugar  and  dry  matter  content. 

10:25  325.  ATKIN,  JOHN  D.,  New  York  Experimental  Sta 

tion,  Geneva.  The  effect  of  seed  coat  color  on  germina¬ 
tion  and  seed  quality  of  snap  beans. 

10:40  326.  LAM,  SHUE-LOCK,  A.  E.  THOMPSON  and 

J.  P.  McCOLLUM,  University  of  Illinois.  A  technique 
for  the  induction  of  flowering  in  sweet  potatoes. 

10:55  327.  MILLER,  JULIAN  C.,  A.  K.  GAAFAR  and 

TEME  P.  HERNANDEZ,  Louisiana  State  University.  A 
new  method  of  sweet  potato  grafting  of  valuable  applica¬ 
tion. 

11:05  328.  ELLISON,  J.  HOW'ARD  and  D.  F.  SCHEER, 

P.utgers  University.  Asparagus  yield  related  to  earliness 
and  brush  vigor. 

Section  4.  Handling  and  Processing:  Fruit.  Room 
209,  Chemistry.  R.  A.  DENNISON,  presiding. 

8:30  329.  EGGERT,  FRANKLIN  P.,  University  of  Maine. 

Stowage  of  apples  in  storage  in  relation  to  their  cooling. 

8:40  330.  GRIERSON,  W^  and  F.  W.  HAYWARD,  Citrus 

Exper.  Station,  Lake  Alfred,  E'la.  Mechanical  separators 
for  cold  damaged  oranges. 

8:55  331.  NELSON,  KLAYTON  E.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia.  Some  factors  affecting  the  actual  dosage  of  sulfur 
dioxide  received  by  table  grapes  during  fumigation. 
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9:U)  332.  CRAFT,  CHARLES,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Study  of  polyphenoic  compounds  in 
Elberta  peaches  during  storage  and  ripening. 

9  20  333.  MAXIE,  E.  C.,  MURIEL  V.  BRADLEY, 
BETIT  J.  ROBINSON  and  ALLAN  A.  HEWIIT, 
University  of  California,  Davis.  Distribution  of  C^^ 
from  carboxyl-labeled  2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  in 
fruit  tissues  of  the  Tilton  apricot. 

9:35  334.  HARRIS,  HUBERT,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 

tute.  F'reeze  concentration  process  for  making  fruit 
jellies  and  jams. 

9:50  335.  WILEY,  ROBERT  C.  and  ARTHUR  H. 

rilOMPSON,  University  of  Maryland.  Relation  of  pre¬ 
processing  treatments  and  chemical  constituents  to  the 
quality  of  canned  apple  slices. 

10:05  336.  THOMAS,  F.  B.  and  C.  M.  RITTER,  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  State  University.  Quality  and  preference  evalua¬ 
tions  of  several  experimental  and  commercial  apple  sauce 
blends. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Section  1.  Fruit:  Management  and  Varieties.  Room 
100,  Busineg*  and  Economics.  W.  P.  BITTERS, 
presiding. 

1:30  337.  Bm'ERS,  W.  P.,  University  of  California.  New 

citrus  rootstock  trials  in  California. 

1:40  338.  GRIERSON,  W.  and  R.  C.  J.  KOO,  Citrus 

Exper.  Station,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla.  “Zebra  skin’’  peel 
injury'  of  tangerines  as  related  to  water  relations  in  the 
grove  and  subsequent  handling  practices. 

1:55  339.  CAHOON,  GARTH  A.,  M.  R.  HUBERTY  and 

E.  S.  MORTON,  University  of  California,  Riverside. 
Citrus  root  density  and  distribution  as  influenced  by  tbe 
frequency  of  irrigation. 

2:05  340.  HADLE,  F.  B.  and  R.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Kansas 

State  College.  Influence  of  \arious  soil  moisture  levels  on 
vegetative  growth  of  peach  trees. 

2:20  341.  HILGEMAN,  ROBERT  H.  and  T.  A.  HALES, 
University  of  Arizona.  Effect  of  temperature  and  precipi 
tation  on  growth  of  \'alencia  oranges  in  the  Salt  River 
X^alley  of  Arizona. 

2:30  342.  HAVIS,  LEON  A.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Recent  results  on  peach  replanting. 

2:40  343.  HARRIS,  RICHARD  W.  and  DILLON  S. 
BROM’N,  University  of  California.  Summer  pruning 
trees  of  early  maturing  peach  varieties. 

2:55  Recess 

3:10  344.  MILLER,  VICTOR,  Arizona  State  College. 

Crotch  angle  influence  on  strength  and  breaking  point  of 
apple  tree  branches. 

3:20  343.  HORSFALL,  FRANK,  JR.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute.  Methods  to  reduce  cost  of  rodenticidal  ground 
sprays. 

3:30  346.  BITTERS,  W.  P.,  University  of  California. 

V^alencia  orange  strain  trials  in  California. 

3:40  347.  EINSET,  JOHN  and  CHARLOTTE  PRAIT, 

New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  A  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  polyploid  apples. 

3:50  348.  SPANGELO,  L.  P.  S.,  D.  WILSON,  D.  S. 
BLAIR  and  H.  F.  BEINGESSNER,  Central  Exper. 
Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada.  An  analysis  of  twelve  fruit  char¬ 
acteristics  of  several  apple  progenies. 

Section  2.  Floriculture  and  Ornamentals:  Nutrition, 
Disease,  Breeding,  and  Floriculture  Management. 
Room  101,  Business  and  Economics.  C.  B.  LINK, 
presiding. 


1:30  349.  LINK,  CONR.\D  B.  and  JAMES  B.  SHANKS, 

University  of  Maryland.  Effect  of  soil  acidity  and  nutri¬ 
tion  on  leaf  scorch  of  Croft  lily. 

1:40  350.  DUNHAM,  CHARLES  H.  and  DON.\LD  F. 

CROSSAN.  University  of  Delaware.  Tip  burn  of  Easter 
lilies. 

1:50  351.  WILLIS,  W.  M’AYNE,  C.  T.  ROGERSON  and 

WILLIAM  J.  CARPENTER,  Kansas  State  College. 
Evaluation  of  several  fungicides  for  the  control  of  Croft 
lily  root  rots. 

2:05  352.  SHERWOOD,  C.  H.  and  M.  C.  SHURTLEFF, 

Iowa  State  College.  Easter  lily  forcing  trials  in  1957-58. 
2:15  353.  SHERWOOD,  C.  H.  and  M.  C.  SHURTLEFF, 

Iowa  State  College.  Geranium  disease  studies  in  1958. 
2:25  354.  WEINSTEIN,  LEON.\RD  H.  and  ALVARO 

GOENAGA,  Boyce  Thompson  Institute.  A  new  anti¬ 
biotic  for  tbe  control  of  Rose  Powdery  Mildew. 

2:35  353.  SMEAL,  PAUL  L.  and  JAMES  B.  SHANKS, 

University  of  Maryland.  Effects  of  different  methods  of 
pruning,  pinching  and  cutting  of  flowers  on  Better  Times 
roses. 

2:45  356.  KELLEY,  J/WIES  D.,  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  effect  of  chelating  agents  and  growth  regulators  on 
the  life  of  cut  flowers. 

3:00  Recess. 

3:15  337.  ROGERS,  OWEN  M.  and  DARRELL  E. 

WALKER,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  odd  chromosome  number  in  Crocus 
chrysanthus. 

3:30  358.  EWART,  LOW  ELL  C.  and  DARRELL  E. 

WWLKER,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Blindness  in 
petunias. 

3:45  359.  EWWR'F,  LOWELL  C.  and  D.\RRELL  E. 

WALKER,  Pennsyhania  State  University.  Pollen  restora¬ 
tion  in  cytoplasmic  male  sterile  petunias. 

4:00  360.  LANGHANS,  ROBERT  W’.  and  .\RTHUR  D. 

LEACH,  Cornell  University.  A  study  of  the  effect  of 
various  methods  of  greenhouse  cooling  on  temperature 
and  plant  growth. 

4:1  5  361.  CARPENTER,  WILLIAM  J.  and  L.  DEAN 

BARK,  Kansas  State  College.  Correlation  between  solar 
illumination  and  heat  penetration  of  greenhouse  glass. 
1:30  Symposium:  Post-harvest  Behavior  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables.  Theater.  W  ILBUR  T.  PEN!  ZER,  chair 
man. 

362.  HEINZE,  P.  IL,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .\griculture,  Belts- 
villc,  Md.  "Temperature  effects,  including  chilling  injury. 

363.  DEW'EY,  D.  1 1.,  Michigan  State  University. 
Modified  atmosphere  storage. 

364.  LIEBERMAN,  MORRIS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul 
ture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Physiology  and  biochemistry  of  fruit 
ripening. 

363.  V.\RNER,  J.  El.,  Ohio  State  University.  Bio¬ 
chemical  techniques  for  post-harvest  problems. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

8:30  Symposium:  Soil  Microbiology  and  Root  Disease 
Fungi.  Joint  session  with  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America,  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society.  Auditorium.  K.  F. 
BAKEIR,  chairman  (see  APS  program). 
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6.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  ICHTHYOLOGISTS  AND  HERPETOLOGISTS 


The  American  Society  of  Ichthyologists  and  Herpetologists  was  officially  organized  in  1916 
at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  However,  its  journal,  Copeia  had  been  founded 
three  years  earlier  by  John  IVcadwell  Nichols.  The  objective  of  the  Societ}'  is  to  further  the 
study  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles.  Total  membership  is  approximately  1,050  including 
the  Western  and  Southeastern  Divisions  which  usually  meet  independently. 

President:  EDWARD  H.  TAYLOR,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

X'ice-President  (Consersation) :  BOYD  W.  WALKER,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Finance):  JOHN  C.  M.\RR,  Southern  Pacific  Fisheries  Institute,  Lajolla,  Calif. 

(Membership):  J.\MES  A.  KEZER,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Secretary:  ROGER  CON.\NT,  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer:  J.VMES  E.  BOIILKE,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publications  Secretary  :  N.  BAY.ARD  GREEN,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  \'a. 

Editor-in-Chief:  FRED  R.  CAGLE,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Local  Representatives:  SHELBY  D.  GERKING,  Indiana  University,  SHERM.\N  A.  MINTON, 
Indiana  University  Medical  Genter,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Joint  Ichthvlogiral  and  HerpetoloKiral  Session. 
Room  125,  Education.  BOYD  W.  W’ALKER,  presid¬ 
ing. 

10:00  366.  GERKING,  SHELBY  D.,  Indiana  University.  A 

review  of  homing  in  fishes. 

10:15  367.  R.ANDALL,  JOHN  E.,  Marine  Laboratory,  Uni- 

\ersity  of  Miami.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  cause  of 
Ciguatera  (poisoning  from  tropical  marine  fish). 

10:30  368.  WALTERS,  \'L.\DIM.\R,  .American  Museum  of 

Natural  History  ,  New  York.  Glacial  relicts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10:40  369.  NEILL,  WILFRED  T.  and  ROSS  ALLEN,  Ross 

.Mien  Reptile  Institute,  Silver  Springs,  Fla.  Habits  of  the 
Eastern  Diarnondback  Rattlesnake,  Crota/us  adamarrteus. 

10:55  370.  STRAWN,  KIRK,  JAGK  BOUDREAUX  anl 

GER.^LD  GOLLINS,  Lamar  State  College  of  Tech- 
nolog)  ,  Beaumont,  T  exas.  Fire  ants,  heptachlor,  and  fish 
krll. 

11:10  371.  GEHLBACH,  FREDRICK  R.,  Cornell  Univer¬ 

sity.  A  zoogcographical  analysis  of  the  herpetofauna  of 
New  Mexico. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Ichthyological  Ses»iion.  Room  125,  Education. 
SHELBY  D.  GERKING,  presiding. 

2:00  3"2.  GLAY,  WILLIAM  M.  and  MTLLIAM  W. 

W'EBER,  University  of  Louisville.  Growth  in  the  cave¬ 
spring  fish,  Cho/ogaster  agassrzr  Putnam. 

2:10  373.  HUBBS,  GL.'\RK,  University  of  Texas.  Effects 

of  temperature  on  the  hatching  time  of  sonre  South¬ 
western  darters. 

2:20  374.  MILLER,  ROBERT  R.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Esidence  for  natural  hsbridization  in  the  American 
Gobies  of  the  genus  Gobromorphus. 

2:55  375.  MARX,  HYMExN  and  LUIS  DE  LA  TORRE, 

Ghicago  Natural  History  Museum.  Breeding  behavior  of 
the  Egyptian  Mouthbreeder.  (Movie) 

2:45  376.  HARRINGTON,  ROBERT  W.,  Entomological 

Research  Center,  Florida  State  Board  of  Health. 
Ecological  factors  in  the  reproductive  physiology  of  marsh 
killifish,  FunduJus  confluentus. 


3:00  377.  BALDAUF,  RICHARD  J.,  A.  and  M.  College  of 

I’exas.  Strigeid  trematodes — the  cause  of  death  of  vear- 
ling  black  bass  in  hatcheries. 

3:15  378.  ROBINS,  C.  RICHARD,  CRAIG  PHILLIPS 

and  FANNY  PIIILLIPS,  Marine  Laboratory,  University 
of  Miami.  Some  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  the  blcnnid 
fish,  Chaenopsis  ocellata  (Poey). 

3:30  379.  WILIMOVSKY,  NORMAN  J.,  U.  S.  Fish  and 

WTldlife  Service,  Esolutionary  patterns  in  boreal  Men- 
nioid  fishes  with  a  proposed  classification. 

Herpctological  Session.  Room  124,  Education.  A.  P. 
BLAIR,  presiding. 

2:00  380.  JOHNSON,  CLIFFORD,  University  of  Texas. 

Genetic  incompatibility  in  “Call  Races”  of  Ilyla  versi¬ 
color  Le  Conte. 

2:15  381.  BLAIR,  W.  FRANK,  University  of  Texas. 

Hybridization  tests  of  U.  S.  toads. 

2:30  382.  LITTLEJOHN,  MURRAY  J.,  University  of 

Texas.  Call  as  an  isloating  mechanism  in  some  Australian 
anura. 

2:45  383.  McALIST’ER,  WAYNE  H.,  University  of  Texas. 

The  mechanism  of  call  production  in  certain  anuran 
amphibians. 

3:00  384.  F'ERGUSON,  DENZEL  E.,  Mississippi  State 

College.  Movements  and  behavior  of  Bufo  fowleri  in 
residential  areas. 

3:10  385.  CRENSHAW,  JOHN  W.,  Antioch  College,  Yel 

low  Springs,  Ohio.  Further  observations  on  hybridization 
between  Hyla  crucifer  and  Pseudacris  nigrita. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  W'ALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Ph)4opathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  T  he  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  W'orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
STAKMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

7:50  Field  Trip  No.  I.  Spring  Mill  State  Park  about  40  miles 
south  of  Bloomington.  \'isit  caves  and  observe  cave  fish. 
Herpetologists  will  have  opportunity  for  collecting  in 
hardwood  forest  area.  Families  may  wish  to  visit  Pioneer 
Village  and  enjoy  the  other  recreational  facilities  of  the 
park.  Leave  7:30  a.m.  and  return  about  4  p.m.  Trans¬ 
portation  by  bus  if  possible.  Picnic  facilities  for  those 
taking  box  lunches.  Meals  also  available  at  hotel. 
Leaders:  GERALD  GUNNING  and  JAMES  G.  LIST. 

7:3i)  Field  Trip  No.  II.  Visit  fish  hatcheries  and  rearing 
ponds  near  Martinsville.  V^isit  Bradford  woods  near 
Martinsville  for  herpetological  collecting.  Visit  Link 
Observatory  near  Brooklyn  for  additional  herpetological 
collecting  in  upland  hardwood  forest.  Leave  7:30  a.m. 
and  return  about  4  p.m.  Transportation  by  bus  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Take  box  lunches;  picnic  facilities  at  Bradford 
W'oods.  Leader:  GOET  HE  LINK. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

7:30  Symposium:  Aquaria.  Room  125,  Education.  FIARL 
S.  HERALD,  coordinator. 

386.  HINTON,  SAM,  Scripps  Institute  of  Ocean¬ 
ography.  Longevity  among  aquarium  fishes. 

387.  NORRIS,  KFINNETH,  Marineland  of  the  Pacific. 
A  review  of  methods  of  fish  truck  transportation. 

388.  McBRIDE,  ROSS,  Ocean  Park,  California. 
Pressure  filter  techniques  for  large  aquariums. 

389.  COATES,  C.  W.,  The  New  York  Aquarium. 
The  first  year  of  operations  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

390.  CURTIS,  LAWRENCE,  Fort  Worth  Zoo  and 
Aquarium.  Feeding  methods  in  American  aquariums. 

391.  HERALD,  Fb\RL  S.,  The  Steinhart  Aquarium, 
San  Francisco.  Cinematographic  review  of  the  external 
features  of  various  U.  S.  aquariums. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Ichihylofrical  Session.  Room  125,  Education.  ROYAL 
D.  SUTTKUS,  presiding. 

9:30  392.  COLLETTE,  BRUCE  B.,  Cornell  University. 

N'ariation  in  the  darter,  Etheostoma  fusiformis. 

9:43  393.  LACHNER,  ERNEST  A.,  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 

tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Host  specificity  among  the 
diskfishes  and  some  related  problems. 

10:00  394.  UYENO,  TERUYA,  University  of  Michigan. 

Systematic  study  of  the  freshwater  fish  genus  Gila  in 
Mexico. 

10:15  395.  GIBBS,  ROBERT’ IL,  Boston  University.  On  the 

two  species  of  lancet  fishes  (Alepisarurus)  in  the  Western 
Atlantic. 

10:30  396.  BAILEY,  REEVE  M.,  University  of  Michigan. 

A  new  catostomid  fish  from  the  Green  River  Basin, 
Kentucky  and  T’ennessee,  with  comments  on  the  status 
of  Thoburnia. 

10:45  397.  NELSON,  EDWARD  M.,  Strich  School  of  Medi¬ 

cine,  Loyola  University,  Chicago.  The  swim  bladder  of 
the  Scrrasalminac. 

11:00  398.  WINN,  HOWARD  E.,  University  of  Maryland. 

Spawning  in  the  glassy  darter  with  comments  on  the 
evolution  of  behavior  in  darters. 


11:15  399.  WILIMOVSKY,  NORMAN  J.,  U.  S.  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service,  Methods  and  preliminary  results  of 
population  discrimination  studies  on  Alaska  herring. 

Herpetological  Session.  Room  124,  Education. 
HOWARD  K.  GLOYD,  presiding. 

9:30  400.  GROBMAN,  ARNOLD  B.,  Florida  State 
Museum.  T  he  anterior  cranial  elements  of  Gyriiiophilus 
and  Pseudotriton. 

9:40  401.  AUFFENBURG,  WALTER  and  COLEMAN  J. 
COIN,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  University 
of  Florida.  T  he  status  of  the  cope  salamander  genera, 
Schapberpeton  and  Hemitrvpus  (to  be  given  by  C.  J. 
Com ) . 

9:50  402.  ETHERIDGE,  RICHARD,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  T  he  caudal  vertebrae  of  lizards. 

10:05  403.  KENNEDY,  J.  P.,  University  of  Texas.  Home 

range  and  population  behasior  of  the  Eastern  fence 
lizard,  SceJoporus  unduJatus  byacintbinus. 

10:20  404.  HIGHT  ON,  RICHARD,  University  of  Maryland. 

Geographic  variation  in  the  life  history  of  P/ethodon 
gbitiiiosus. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

lehthylugieal  Session.  Room  125,  Education.  REEVE 
M.  BAILEY,  presiding. 

2:00  405.  MANSUET’I,  ROMEO,  Chesapeake  Biological 

Laboratory,  Solomons,  Md.  F’ormation  of  an  anal  spine 
from  a  soft  ra\'  in  serranid  and  percid  fishes. 

2:10  406.  GIBBS,  ROBERT’  IL,  Boston  University.  Biology 

of  the  dolphins,  Coiypbaciia  hippurus  and  C.  equisalis. 

2:25  407.  WOODS,  LOREN  P.  and  HURST  H.  SHOE 

MAKER,  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum.  Taxonomic 
and  distributional  notes  on  Alosa  alabamac. 

2:35  408.  C.\LDWELL,  DAVID  K.,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Service.  Preliminary  notes  on  the  systematics  and 
distribution  of  the  short  bigeye,  Pseudopriacantbiis  a/tus 
(Gill). 

2:50  409.  LF’A'Y,  B.\RNET  M.,  University  of  Texas  Dental 

School,  Houston.  T’he  experimental  production  of 
chordomas  in  fish. 

3:00  410.  BERRY,  FREDRICK  IL,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild¬ 

life  Service.  Distribution  of  young  Jack  Crcvallcs 
(Caranax  spp.)  off  the  Southeastern  United  States. 

3:10  411.  COHEN,  NATHAN  W.,  Modesto  Junior  Col¬ 

lege,  Modesto,  Calif.  Some  western  amphibians  and  rep¬ 
tiles  in  color  (Kodachromes) . 

Herpetological  Session.  Room  124,  Education. 
HOBART  M.  SMITH,  presiding. 

2:00  412.  RIEMER,  WILLIAM  J.,  University  of  Florida. 

Morphology  of  reptilian  scales. 

2:15  413.  KERSTER,  HAROLD  W.,  University  of  Chi¬ 

cago.  T  he  morphological  basis  of  caecilian  taxonomy. 

2:25  414.  STARRETT,  PRISCILLA,  University  of  South¬ 

ern  California.  Interrelationships  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Centrolenidae. 

2:40  415.  BAILEY,  JOSEPH  R.,  Duke  University.  Varia¬ 

tion  in  the  snake,  Racbidelus  brazib. 

2:55  416.  MOISM.ANN,  JAMES  E.,  University  of  Mont¬ 

real,  Canada.  The  use  of  weight  in  estimating  size  and 
growth  in  reptiles. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

7:00  Annual  Banquet.  Marine  Room,  Union. 

Speaker:  COLEMAN  J.  COIN,  University  of  Florida, 
“The  Evolution  of  Amphibian  Life  Histories.” 

9:00  Bioloirists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse, 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

Joint  Irhthylogiral  and  Herpetologiral  Session. 
Room  125,  Education.  W'lLLIAM  M.  CLAY,  presid¬ 
ing. 

10:00  417.  DESYLX'A,  DONALD  P.,  Bayside  Marine 
Laboratory-,  University  of  Delaware.  Aspects  of  the  life 
history  of  the  Great  Barracuda,  Sphyraena  barracuda 
( W'albaurn ) . 

10:15  418.  GILBERT,  PERRY  W.,  Cornell  University.  The 

present  search  for  a  shatlk  repellent. 

10:?0  419.  SMITH,  HOBART  M.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Heniopathic  snakebite:  influence  of  site  of  bite  upon 
symptoms. 

10:40  420.  BOHLKE,  JAMES  E.,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  A  comparison  of  some  Bahama 
and  Florida  shore  fish  species.  A  preliminary  report. 


10:50  421.  HENSLEY,  MAX,  Michigan  State  University.  A 

summary  of  albinism  in  North  American  amphibians  and 
reptiles. 

11:00  422.  NEW,  JOHN  G.,  State  University  Teachers  Col¬ 

lege,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Preliminary  remarks  on  the  life 
history  of  the  shielded  darter,  Percina  pelata,  in  New 
York. 

11:15  423.  FREEMAN,  HARRY  W.,  University  of  South 

Carolina,  Columbia.  The  ecology  of  fishes  in  the  S.ivan- 
nah  River  Plant  Area,  South  Carolina. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

1:30  Business  Meeting.  Room  125,  Education. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  29 

6:30  Field  Trip  No.  III.  New  Harmony  about  135  miles 
southwest  of  Bloomington.  One  or  more  brief  stops  will 
be  made  en  route  to  observe  various  types  of  habitat.  .\n 
opportunity  to  visit  the  village  where  early  work  in  mid 
western  natural  history  was  done  by  Say,  Lesueur,  and 
others.  T  ype  locality  for  several  species  of  fishes,  am¬ 
phibians,  and  reptiles.  Trip  to  the  Wabash  about  2  miles 
below  New  Harmony  to  collect  fishes  and  aquatic 
amphibians  and  reptiles.  Leave  6:30  a.m.  and  return 
about  8  p.m.  Transportation  by  car  pool.  Take  box 
lunches  or  purchase  meals  en  route.  Leaders:  PHILIP 
W  .  SMITH  and  H.  B.  BECHTEL. 


7.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LIMNOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY 


Founded  in  1936  as  the  Lininologieal  Soeiety  of  Ameriea,  the  seope  of  the  Soeiety  and  its 
name  were  expanded  in  1948  to  Ameriean  Soeieh'  of  Limnology  and  Oeeanography  (ASLO), 
in  recognition  of  the  complementary'  nature  of  these  two  branches  of  the  hydrosphere.  The 
Oceanographic  Society  of  the  Pacific  became  the  Pacific  Section  of  ASLO  in  1949.  In  1956 
ASLO  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  same  year  the  quarterly  journal 
Limnology'  and  Oceanography  was  started.  Total  membership,  786. 

President;  D.\LPi  P'.  LEIPPER,  A  &  M  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Vice-President:  ROBP^RT  W.  PENNAK,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  BOSTW  ICK  H.  KETCHUM,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution, 
Woods  1  lole.  Mass. 

President,  Pacific  Section:  MARSTON  C.  S.\RGENT,  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography, 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Pacific-  Section:  MAURICP’,  RAT'T’R.XY,  JR.,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

LcKal  Committee  Representative;  DA\TD  G.  P’REY. 


Room  27,  Education  Building,  has  been  reserxed  for  the  use  of  ASLO  for  council  and 


committee  meetings  during  the  convention. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  24 

7:30  Field  trip  to  Spring  Mill  State  Park  to  famous  cavern 
system  containing  blind  fish  studied  by  Eigenmann  and 
others.  Collecting  not  permitted  in  State  parks.  Return 
to  Bloomington  for  lunch.  Round  trip  roughly  80  miles. 

2:00  Field  trip  to  Mays  Case  and  possibly  one  other  cave 
for  those  who  wish  to  experience  a  more  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  cave  enxironment.  Old  clothes  and  boots 
or  old  shoes  are  recommended,  plus  flashlights,  head 
lamps,  etc.  No  blind  fish  are  present,  but  blind  crayfish, 
isopods,  and  amphipods.  and  other  cave  organisms  are. 
Collecting  permitted.  Round  trip  roughly  10  miles. 

Point  of  departure  and  return  for  both  trips  is 
Memorial  Hall  on  3rd  Street.  Reserxations  should  be 
made  in  advance  with  D.  G.  h^rey.  Zoology  Dept., 
Indiana  University.  If  you  can  furnish  a  car,  please  indi¬ 
cate  how  many  extra  passengers  you  can  accommodate. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Algae  and  Entoniostrara.  Room  131,  Education 
Building.  R.  W.  PENNAK,  presiding. 

9:00  424.  HOHN,  MATTHEW  IL,  Philadelphia  Aeadciny 
of  Natural  Sciences.  The  relationship  between  species 
diversity  and  population  density  of  diatoms  in  Silver 
Springs,  Florida. 

9:20  423.  TRAMA,  FRANGESCO  B.,  Chicago  Teachers 

College.  A  technique  to  estimate  ingestion  rate  of 
diatoms  by  aquatic  insects. 

9:35  426.  WTLLIAMS,  LOUIS  G.,  Furman  University, 

Greenville,  S.  C.  Concentration  of  Cesium^®'^  by  fresh¬ 
water  algae. 

9:55  427.  HOOD,  DONALD  W.,  PETER  B.  KELLY  and 

RAYMOND  REISER,  A  &  M  College  of  Texas,  Col 
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lege  Station.  The  polyunsaturated  fatty  acid  composition 
of  phytoplankton. 

10: 1  s  428.  HOOD,  DON.\LD  W.  and  J.  B.  SMITH,  A  &  M 
College  of  Texas,  College  Station.  Carbamino  carboxylic 
acid  utilization  by  marine  phytoplankton. 

10:3s  429.  SCHLICHTING,  HAROLD  E.  JR.,  Central 

Michigan  College,  Mount  Pleasant.  The  role  of  water- 
fow'  in  the  dispersal  of  algae. 

10:53  430.  JONF^S,  WOODROW  IL,  Southern  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Cladocera  of  Louisiana. 

11:15  431.  COMITA,  GABRIEL  VV^,  North  Dakota  State 
College,  F'argo.  A  MesocycJops  edax  population  in  a 
small  lake. 

11:55  432.  PARKER,  RICHARD  A.,  State  College  of  M'ash- 

ington,  Pullman.  Possible  interspecific  competition  be 
tween  two  entomostracans. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Productivity.  Room  131,  Education  Building.  \V.  T. 

EDMONDSON,  presiding. 

2:00  433.  YENTSCH,  CHARLES  S.,  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution.  The  effect  of  light  on 
phytoplankton  pigments. 

2:15  434.  VERDUIN,  JACOB,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 

versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  Rate  constants  for  CO2 
transfer  across  air-water  phase  boundaries. 

2:30  435.  PARK,  KILHO,  DONALD  W.  HOOD  and 
HOWARD  T.  ODUM,  A  &  M  College  of  Texas, 
College  Station,  and  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  Port 
Aransas,  lex.  Primary  production  measurement  by 
diurnal  pH  variation  data  in  highly  productive  coastal 
waters. 

2:50  436  ODUM,  HOW.^RD  T.  and  WILLIAM  Mc- 
CONNELL,  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  Port  Aransas, 
l  ex.  Distribution  of  chlorophyll  in  communities. 

3:10  437.  PRATT,  DAVID  M.  and  H.AROLD  BERKSON, 
Narragansctt  Marine  Laboratory,  Kingston,  R.  1.  Two 
sources  of  error  in  the  oxygen  light  and  dark  bottle 
method. 

3:50  438.  LILES,  J.  N.  and  A.  BENSON,  University  of 

South  Carolina,  Columbia.  Primary  production  in  a 
South  Carolina  pond. 

3:30  439.  NELSON,  DANIEL  J.,  WTst  X'irginia  Univer¬ 

sity,  Morgantown.  'I’he  productivity  of  a  rock-outcrop 
community  in  the  Middle  Oconee  River,  Georgia. 

4:05  440.  GRZENDA,  ALFRED  R.,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 

versity.  Seasonal  production  rates  of  .Aufwuchs  in  a 
warm-water  stream. 

4:25  441.  TRAMA,  FRANCESCO  B.,  Chicago  Teachers 

College.  Transformation  of  energy  by  an  aquatic  herbi¬ 
vore,  Stenonema  pulchellum  (Ephemeroptera). 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  \\' ALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  W'orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  G. 
STAKKiAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Sediments  and  Lake  Ontogeny.  Room  131,  Educa¬ 
tion  Building.  A.  D.  H.\SLIiR,  presiding. 

9:00  442.  VALLENTYNE,  J.  R.,  Cornell  University.  Micro¬ 

scopic  spheres  of  pyrite  in  recent  aquatic  sediments. 

9:20  443.  EDMONDSON,  W.  T.,  University  of  Washing¬ 

ton.  Recent  sediments  in  Lake  Washington. 

9:40  444.  STAHL,  JOHN  B.,  Indiana  University.  The  de¬ 

velopmental  history  of  the  chironomid  and  Chaohorus 
faunas  of  Myers  Lake,  Indiana. 

10:00  445.  SHAPIRO,  JOSEPH,  University  of  \Vashington. 

Progressive  metalimnetic  oxygen  depletion  in  Lake 
Washington. 

10:20  446.  EBERLY,  WILLIAM  R.,  Manchester  College, 

North  Manchester,  Ind.  Development  of  the  thermoclinal 
oxygen  maximum  in  Myers  Lake,  Indiana. 

10:40  Annual  business  meeting. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Marine  Biology.  Room  131,  Education  Building. 
B.  11.  KE'TCHUM,  presiding. 

2:00  447.  OPPENHEIMER,  CARL  1 1.,  Institute  of  Marine 

Science,  Port  Aransas,  Tex.  A  physical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  marine  microorganisms  and  sediment  particles. 

2:20  448.  EAGER,  EDW  ARD  W’.,  Scripps  Institution  of 

Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Suhtidal  zonation  of 
animals  on  sand  in  La  Jolla  Bay. 

2:40  449.  JF^NNER,  CHARLES  FL,  University  of  North 

Carolina.  A  third  summer  of  ohservation  of  aggregation 
behavior  and  schooling  in  the  marine  snail,  Nassarius 
obsoletus. 

3:00  450.  CONOVER,  R.  J.,  S.  M.  MARSHALL  and 
A.  P.  ORR,  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  Marine  Sta¬ 
tion,  Millport,  Scotland.  Feeding  and  excretion  of 
Calamis  finmarchicus. 

3:20  451.  BIERI,  ROBERT,  .\ntioch  College,  Yellow 

Springs,  Ohio.  Post-larval  food  of  the  pelagic  coelenterate, 
VekUa. 

3:35  452.  KF;TCHUM,B0S'TW1CK  11.  and  NATHANIEL 

CORW  IN,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution.  The 
phosphorus  cycle  and  the  productivity  of  coastal  waters. 

3:53  453.  MORTTA,  RICHARD  Y.  and  FREDERICK  A. 

K.\LBER,  University  of  Houston.  A  preliminary  report 
on  the  study  of  the  regeneration  of  ammonia  and  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  sea. 

4:10  454.  LACKF’.Y,  JAMF’S  B.,  University  of  Florida.  Salt 

water  tolerances  of  certain  organisms. 

4:30  455.  CONO\T3R,  JOHN  'T.,  Institute  of  Marine 
Science,  Port  Aransas,  'Tex.  Seasonal  growth  of  henthic 
marine  plants  as  related  to  hydrological  and  climatological 
factors  in  a  tidal  estuary. 

4:50  456.  FARRIS,  DA\'1D  A.  and  BRUCE  A.  TAFT, 
U.  S.  F’ish  and  W'^ildlife  Service,  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Time 
and  temperature  coefficients  for  the  growth  of  sardine 
(Sardiiiops  caenuleaj  larvae. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Fish  and  Limnology.  Room  131,  Education  Build¬ 
ing.  R.  C.  BALL,  presiding. 

9:00  457.  W’OHLSCHLAG,  DONALD  E.  and  ROGELIO 
O.  JULL\NO,  Stanford  University  and  University  of 
the  Philippines.  Seasonal  changes  in  bluegill  metaholism. 
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9:20 

458.  MacPHEE,  CRAIG,  University  of  Idaho,  Mos¬ 
cow.  An  experimental  study  of  competition  for  food  in 
fish. 

2:00 

466.  CARSOLA,  ALFRED  J.,  U.  S.  Naval  Electronics 
Laboratory,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Short  period  internal 
waves  off  Southern  California. 

9:40 

459.  CURRY,  LA  VERNE  L.,  Central  Michigan  Col 
lege.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  The  food  of  sublegal  trout 
from  three  Michigan  streams. 

2:20 

467.  HENSON,  E.  B.,  University  of  Maryland.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  internal  wave  activity  in  Cayuga  Lake,  New 
York. 

10:00 

460.  WOODS,  WILLIAM  J.,  Rutgers  University.  A 
comparison  of  four  methods  of  collecting  water  samples 
for  dissolved  oxygen  analysis. 

2:40 

468.  COLLIER,  ALBERT,  Galveston  Marine  Labora¬ 
tory,  Galveston,  Tex.  A  study  of  the  shallow  water 
transport  over  Campeche  Bank,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10:15 

461.  SCHMn7,  EUGENE  11.,  University  of  Golo- 
rado,  Boulder.  Seasonal  biotic  events  in  two  Golorado 
alpine  tundra  ponds. 

3:00 

469.  LEIPPER,  DALE  F.,  A  &  M  Gollege  of  Icxas, 
Gollege  Station.  Indicated  year  to  year  trends  in  coastal 
sea  temperatures:  Pacific  Coast. 

10:35 

462.  BENSON,  A.  and  J.  N.  LILES,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Columbia.  A  limnological  study  of  two 
South  Carolina  ponds. 

3:15 

470.  McLELLAN,  HUGH  }.,  A  &  M  College  of  1  exas. 
College  Station.  Indicated  year  to  year  trends  in  C(;astal 
sea  temperatures:  Atlantic  Coast. 

10:55 

463.  PARSONS,  JOHN  D.,  Western  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Macomb.  The  effects  of  acid  strip  mine  effluents  on 
the  chemical  and  physical  conditions  of  a  stream. 

3:30 

471.  SCHMITZ,  WILLIAM  R.  and  ARTHUR  D. 
HASLER,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Experimentally 
induced  circulation  in  thermally  stratified  lakes. 

11:15 

464.  H.\YES,  MURR.\Y  L.,  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fort  Collins.  Effect  of  reduced  surface  tension  on 
some  aquatic  insects. 

3:45 

472.  LEIPPER,  DALE  F.,  A  &  M  College  of  I  cxas, 
College  Station.  Oceanography  at  the  5th  CSAGI 
Reunion,  Moscow,  August  1958. 

11:35 

465.  PATRICK,  RUTH,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  An  analysis  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  ten 
rivers. 

4:05 

Colloquium:  The  need  for  professional  standards  in 
oceanography.  Organized  by  DALE  F.  LEIPPER, 
A  &  M  College  of  Texas,  College  Station. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Physical  Oceanography  and  Limnology.  Room  131, 
Education  Building.  DALE  F.  LEIPPER,  presiding. 

9:00 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

8.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PARASITOLOGISTS  j 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1925  as  an  association  of  workers  in  the  field  of  parasitology 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  new  or  important  facts  and  problems  in  that  science  1 

and  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  parasitological  teach¬ 
ing  and  investigation  in  this  countiy.  Any  person  interested  in  parasitology  may  be  a  candidate 
for  active  membership  and  nearly  2200  elections  have  been  made.  In  addition,  a  limited 
number  of  Emeritus  and  Honorary  Memberships  have  been  granted.  The  Society  was  incor-  1 

porated  in  1932;  it  owns  and  publishes  the  Journal  of  Parasitology,  a  journal  originally  founded 
and  published  by  Henry  B.  Ward  in  1914.  In  addition  to  scientific  articles,  the  Journal  pub¬ 
lishes  an  annual  supplement  containing  the  program  and  abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  the  j 

annual  meeting.  A  list  of  past  officers  and  meeting  places  of  the  society  is  included  in  each 
such  supplement. 

Copies  of  the  supplement  containing  abstracts  of  the  papers  for  the  1958  meeting  may 
be  purchased  in  the  Registration  area.  1 

The  total  number  of  active  members  in  good  standing  is  approximately  900. 

1 

President:  ARTHUR  C.  \\’.\LTON,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

President-Elect:  AUREL  O.  FOSTER,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Vice  President:  RAYMOND  M.  CABLE,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Treasurer:  ROBERT  M.  ST.\BLER,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1 

Secretary;  PAUL  E.  THOMPSON,  Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

Representative  to  the  Governing  Board,  A.I.B.S.:  ARTHUR  C.  WALTON,  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill. 

Local  Committee  Representatives:  SHELBY  D.  GERKING,  MAX  C.  McCOWEN,  MILO  1 

BR.\NDT,  MAURIGE  GALLENDER. 

Room  306,  Union  Building,  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  American  Society 
of  Parasitologists  for  council  and  committee  meetings. 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  24 

2:00  Meeting  of  the  Council.  Room  306,  Union, 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

7:^0  Meeting  of  the  Council.  Room  306,  Union. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Contributed  papers.  University  School  Auditorium. 
ARTHUR  C.  WALTON,  presiding. 

9:00  473.  HUMES,  A.  G.,  Boston  University.  Copepods 

parasitic  on  starfishes  and  sea  urchins  in  Madagascar. 

9:10  474.  NOBLE,  E.  R.,  University  of  California,  Santa 

Barbara  College,  Goleta.  A  preliminary  report  on  an 
ecological  study  of  a  fish  and  its  parasites. 

9:20  475.  RUSSELL,  H.  T.,  JR.,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles.  A  review  of  the  genus  Parorchis. 

9:35  476.  KINGSTON,  N.,  Ontario  Research  Foundation, 

Toronto,  Canada.  Preliminary  report  on  the  life  histories 
of  a  li\er  and  a  kidney  fluke  from  the  Ruffed  Grouse  in 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario.  (Also  by  demonstration). 

9:45  477.  HARGIS,  W.  J.  JR.,  Virginia  Fisheries  Labora¬ 

tory,  Gloucester  Point,  \^a.  Homologies  of  the  clamp 
sclerites  of  Chimaericola  Jeptogaster  (Leuckart,  1830) 
Brinkmann,  1942  (Chimaericoloidea:  Monogenea)  and 
related  gill  parasites  of  holocephalian  fishes.  (Also  by 
demonstration ) . 

9:55  478.  BYRD,  E.  E.,  University  of  Georgia.  Obsena- 

tions  on  the  penetration  of  the  snail  host  by  the  miraci- 
dium  of  the  ochetosomatid  trematodes. 

10:05  479.  ULMER,  M.  J.,  Iowa  State  College.  Schistosome 

dermatitis  at  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa. 

10:15  480.  HSU,  S.  Y.  L.,  and  H.  F.  HSU,  State  University 

of  Iowa.  On  the  virulence  of  different  geographic 
strains  of  Schistosoma  Japonicum. 

10:30  481.  LUTTERMOSER,  G.  W.,  National  Institutes  of 

Health,  Bcthesda,  Md.  Additional  data  on  the  effects  of 
glvcerin  solutions  of  antimonial  compounds  on  Schisto¬ 
soma  mansoni  in  vitro  and  in  vivo. 

10:45  482.  MUELLER,  J.  F.,  State  University  of  New  York, 

Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse.  In  vitro  cultivation 
of  the  Sparganum  of  Spirometra  mansonoides  to  the 
infective  stage. 

10:54  483.  MUELLER,  J.  F.,  J.  TEPPERMAN  and  R.  Q. 
PENER,  State  University  of  New  York,  Upstate  Medical 
Center,  Syracuse.  Influence  of  host  nutritional  level  on 
the  growth  rate  of  Sparganum  mansonoides. 

11:00  484.  OGREN,  R.  E.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

'I’he  body  hooks  and  parenchyma  of  a  dilepoid  onco¬ 
sphere. 

11:15  485.  HOLMES,  J.  C.,  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 

Growth  of  the  spiny-headed  worm.  Moniliformis  dubius, 
and  the  rat  tapeworm,  Ihmenolepis  diminuta,  in  con¬ 
current  infections  in  rats. 

11:25  486.  WEINMANN,  C.  J.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  Rate  of  development  of  acquired  immunity  in 
mice  to  egg  infections  with  Ihmenolepis  nana  var. 
fraterna. 

11:30  487.  WEINMANN,  C.  J.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Egg  production  by  Ihmenolepis  nana  var. 
fraterna  and  egg  infectivity  after  passage  from  mice  with 
light,  moderate,  and  heasy  worm  burdens. 


11:35  488.  VOCE,  M.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Sensitivity  of  developing  Ilymenolepis  diminuta  larvae 
to  high  temperature  stress. 

Read  by  Title. 

489.  MUELLER,  J.  F.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse.  A  system  for  the 
laboratory  propagation  of  Spirometra  mansonoides. 

490.  SADUN,  E.  IL,  B.  C.  WALTON  and  A. 
YAM.AKI,  406th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  Japan, 
APO  343,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  use  of  purified 
antigens  in  the  immunodiagnosis  of  schistosomiasis. 

491.  SADUN,  E.  IL,  A.  A.  BUCK  and  B.  C.  WAL¬ 
TON,  406th  Medical  General  Laboratory,  Japan,  APO 
343,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  German  Red  Cross  Hos¬ 
pital,  Pusan,  Korea.  The  use  of  purified  antigens  in  the 
immunodiagnosis  of  paragonimiasis  in  humans  and  in 
experimental  animals. 

492.  YOKOGAWA,  M.,  Chiba  University,  Chiba, 

Japan.  On  a  new  first  intermediate  host,  Paludinella 
devilis  (Gould,  1861)  Habe,  1942,  of  Paragom'mus 
ohirai  Miyazaki,  1939. 

493.  YOKOGAWA,  M.,  Chiba  University,  Chiba, 

Japan.  Immunological  reactions  in  paragonimiasis. 

494.  PENNER,  L.  R.,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Archbold  Biological  Station,  Lake  Placid,  Florida, 
and  Cape  Haze  Marine  Laboratory,  Placida,  Florida. 
The  use  of  naked  snails  in  the  study  of  larval  trematoda 
infections. 

495.  NODA,  K.,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Melania  maulensis  as  intermediate  host  of 
Stellantchasmus  falcatns  in  Hawaii. 

496.  McNElL,  C.  W.  and  W.  M.  WALTER,  State 
College  of  W^ashington,  Pullman.  Preliminary  winter 
survival  studies  on  Stagnicoia  palustris  nuttalliana  (Lea, 
1841)  and  Phvsa  propinqiia  Trvon,  1865,  1956-1957, 
1957-1958. 

497.  COLEMAN,  R.  M.,  Russell  Sage  College,  Troy, 
N  Y.  Comparative  vitamin  studies  on  Ilelisoma  trivolis 
and  Littorina  htorea. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Contributed  papers.  University  School  Auditorium. 
PAUL  C.  BEAVER,  presiding. 

2:00  498.  S.\XE,  L.  H.  and  G.  F.  FISHER,  West  Virginia 

University  Medical  Center,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Peterson  technique  of  cecal  cannulation 
to  chemotherapeutic  studies. 

2:10  499.  KRUPP,  I.  M.  and  E.  C.  FAUST,  Tulane  Uni¬ 

versity,  New  Orleans,  La.  and  University  of  Valle,  Cali, 
Colombia.  Experimental  study  in  guinea  pigs  of  the 
pathogenicity  of  Entamoeba  histolytica  from  infected  per¬ 
sons  in  Ward  Siloe,  Cali,  Colombia. 

2:20  500.  RIKIMARU,  M.  T.,  F.  T.  GALYSH  and  R.  F. 

SHUMARD,  North  Dakota  Agriculture  College,  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  and  Eli  Lilly  Agricultural  Research  Division, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Some  pharmacological  aspects  of  a 
toxic  substance  found  in  the  oocyst  of  the  coccidian, 
Eimeria  tenella. 

2:35  501.  DUNCAN,  S.,  Boston  University.  The  effect  of 

low  and  high  temperatures  on  the  sporulation  and  viabil¬ 
ity  of  Eimeria  labbeana  oocysts. 

2:45  502.  REARDON,  LUCY  V.  and  L.  JACOBS  (with 

technical  assistance  of  D.  Davis),  National  Institutes 
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of  Health,  Bethcsda,  Md.  Differences  in  two  strains  of 
Trichomonas  vaginahs  as  revealed  by  intraperitoneal 
injections  into  six  strains  of  mice. 

2:55  503.  WARREN,  L.  G.  and  A.  C.  CHANDLER,  Rice 

Institute,  Houston,  T  exas.  Host-parasite  relationships  in 
trichomoniasis.  The  immune  response  in  mice  infected 
with  Trichomonas  gaJlinae  (Rivolta,  1878)  Stabler,  1938. 

3:10  504.  McGHEE,  R.  B.,  University  of  Georgia.  Growth 

and  deselopmcnt  of  Crithidia  sp.  in  a\ian  embryos  incu¬ 
bated  at  30°  and  37 °C. 

3:25  505.  HULL,  R.  W.,  Northwestern  University.  En 

hanced  \irulence  of  a  strain  of  Plasmodium  Jophurae 
following  prolonged  serial  passage  in  chicks. 

3:35  506.  BALL,  G.  H.  and  J.  C.  CHAO,  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles.  In  vitro  de\elopment  of  the 
mosquito  phase  of  Plasmodium  relictum. 

3:50  507.  ZEIN  ELDIN,  E.  A.  and  }.  A.  SCOTT,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  Galveston.  Eree  amino 
acid  content  of  the  adult  tropical  rat  mite,  Ornithomssus 
bacoti  (Hirst,  1913).  (Also  by  demonstration). 

4:00  508.  YUNKER,  C.  E.,  University  of  Maryland.  A 

study  of  some  ecological  factors  influencing  acarine  popu 
lations  of  Egy  ptian  gerbils’  burrows. 

4:10  509.  WTLSON,  N.,  Purdue  University,  .\dditions  to 

the  tick  fauna  of  Indiana  (.\carina:  .Argasidae,  Ixodidae). 

4:20  510.  EELDM.\NMUHS.\M,  B.  and  J.  K.M1N, 

Hebrew  University,  Israel.  The  variation  in  laboratory 
bred  ticks. 

Read  by  Title 

511.  RE.\D,  T.  R.  and  E.  C.  F.\UST,  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Orleans,  La.  and  Unisersity  of  V^alle,  Cali, 
Colombia.  Capacity  of  different  strains  of  Entamoeba 
histolytica  from  infected  persons  in  W'ard  Siloe,  Cali, 
Colombia  to  ingest  and  digest  starches  consumed  by  the 
human  hosts. 

512.  N.\K.\MURA,  M.  and  P.  R.  EDWARDS,  JR., 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula.  Effect  of  sodium 
ricineoleate  on  Entamoeba  histolytica. 

513.  YUTUC,  L.  M.,  University  of  Philippines,  Dili¬ 
man  Quezon.  Studies  on  the  age  resistance  offered  by 
rats,  guinea  pigs  and  cats  against  Trypanosoma  evansi 
infection. 

514.  BULLOCK,  W.  L.,  Universitv  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham.  The  blood  protozoa  of  the  marine  fish 
of  Southern  New  England. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALL.\CE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLEL.\ND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  .\nierican  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  T  he  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
STAKNI.\N,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  .American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
T  wenty-fifth  .Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Contributed  papers.  Universitv  School  Auditorium, 
AUREL  O.  FOSTER,  presiding.  ‘ 


9:00  515.  CIORDI.A,  11.  and  W.  E.  BIZZELL,  Agricultural 
Research  Sersice,  USDA,  Experiment,  Ga.  Relationship 
of  Escherichia  coli  to  the  development  of  the  preparasitic 
stages  of  \arious  cattle  nematodes. 

9:15  516.  LESSER,  E.  and  C.  D.  SQUIERS,  Agricultural 

Research  Senice,  USD.A,  and  Alabama  .Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  .Auburn.  Parasites  in  a  selected  group 
of  swine  in  .Alabama. 

9:25  517.  LEA'INE,  N.  D.,  R.  E.  BR.ADLEY  and  R.  M. 

M.ACK,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  The  relation  of 
two  weekly  pasture  rotation  systems  to  the  acquisition 
of  gastrointestinal  nematodes  by  sheep. 

9:35  518.  .ALLEN,  R.  W.,  G.  A.  SCHAD  and  K.  S.  S.AM- 

SON,  .Agricultural  Research  Serxice,  USD.A,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  M.  Experimental  cross-transmission  of  two 
strains  of  Haemonchus  from  wild  ruminants  to  domestic 
sheep,  with  observations  on  their  pathogenicity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Haemonchus  from  domestic  sheep. 

9:45  519.  HW’.ANG,  J.  C.  and  E.  E.  WEHR,  USDA,  Bdts- 

\ille,  Md.  Observations  on  early  development  of 
Ascaridia  columbae  in  the  pigeon. 

10:00  520.  LUND,  E.  E.,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

Parasite  Station,  USD.A,  Beltsville,  Md.  Studies  on  “self- 
cure”  and  acquired  resistance  to  Heterakis  infections  in 
chickens  and  turkeys. 

10:10  521.  SPRENT,  J.  E.  A.,  University  of  Queensland 

A’eterinary  School,  Brisbane,  Australia.  The  life  history 
and  dexelopment  of  Toxascaris  leom'na  (von  Linstow 
1902)  in  the  dog  and  cat. 

10:20  522.  LEL.AND,  S.  E.  JR.,  J.  11.  DRUDGE  and  Z.  N. 

W^A’ANT’,  Kentucky  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Blood  and  plasma  volume,  total  serum 
protein,  and  electrophoretic  serum  fractionation  of  cahes 
experimentally  infected  with  Trichostrong}lus  axei. 

10:35  523.  TURNER,  J.  1 1,  and  W.  T.  SH.ALKOP,  Agricul¬ 

tural  Research  Serxice,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  Larval 
migration  and  accompanying  pathological  changes  in 
experimental  ovine  strongyloidiasis. 

10:45  524.  BAILEY,  W.  S.  and  W.  E.  RIBELIN,  .Alabama 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn.  Obserxations  on  the 
association  of  esophageal  sarcomas  xvith  Spirocerca  hipi 
infection  in  the  dog. 

10:55  525.  DOUVRES,  F.  \\’.  and  J.  T.  LUCKER,  Agri¬ 

cultural  Research  Service,  USD.A,  Beltsville,  Md.  The 
morphogenesis  of  the  parasitic  stages  of  the  cattle  hing- 
xvorm,  Dictyocauhis  viviparus,  in  experimentally  infected 
guinea  pigs. 

11:05  526.  KLEW’ER,  H.  L.,  A'irginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Blacksburg.  The  incidence  of  helminth  lung  parasites  of 
Lynx  rufus  rufus  (Shreber)  and  the  life  cycle  of 
Anafilaroides  rostratus  Gerichter,  1949. 

11:15  527.  TROMB.A,  E.  G.,  Agricultural  Research  Serxice, 

USD.A,  Beltsville,  Md.  Obserxations  on  swine  experi¬ 
mentally  infected  xvith  the  kidney  xvorm,  Stephanurus 
dentatus. 

11:25  528.  ROTTISTEIN,  N.,  Walter  Reed  .Army  Institute 

of  Research,  W’ashington,  D.  C.  A’ital  staining  of  blood 
parasites  xvith  acridine  orange. 

Read  by  Title 

529.  .ALIC.ATA,  J.  E.,  Unixersity  of  Ilaxvaii,  Honolulu. 
Obserxations  on  the  development  of  Coopena  punctata 
of  cattle  in  rabbits. 

530.  DEWTHRST,  L.  W’.,  R.  J.  TRAUTM.AN  and 
W.  J.  PISTOR,  University  of  .Arizona,  Tucson.  Pre- 
liminarx'  report  on  helminths  of  beef  cattle  in  Arizona. 
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531.  ABDEL-MALEK,  E.,  University  of  Khartoum, 
Sudan,  Africa.  Occurrence  of  Onchocerca  armillata 
Railliet  and  Henry,  1909,  in  Sudanese  cattle.  Bos  indiciis. 

532.  ABDEL-MALEK,  E.,  University  of  Khartoum, 
Sudan,  Africa.  Life  cycle  studies  on  the  nematode 
Subulura  brumpti  (Lopez-Neyra,  1922)  Cram,  1926,  and 
its  distribution  in  the  Sudan. 

533.  FELDMESSER,  J.,  W'.  A.  FEDER  and  R.  V. 
REBOIS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .\griculture,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Further  effects  of  altered  gas  tensions  on  activity  of  plant- 
parasitic  nematodes. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Contributed  papers.  University  School  Auditorium. 
FR.\NC1S  J.  KRUIDENIER,  presiding. 

2:1)0  534.  F.MRB.\IRN,  D.,  McGill  University,  Macdonald 

College,  Quebec,  Canada.  Trehalose  and  glucose  in 
helminths  and  other  invertebrates. 

2:13  535.  ROHRB.\CHER,  G.  11.  JR.,  .Agricultural  Re 

search  Service,  USD.A,  .Auburn,  .Ala.  The  effect  of 
stilbestrol  implants  upon  the  deselopment  of  T’richo- 
strongrlus  a.\ci  and  T.  colubriformis  in  the  laboratory 
rabbit. 

2:23  536.  CROSS,  J.  H.  JR.,  C.  D.AM’SON,  J.  A.  SCOTT 

and  E.  M.  MacDONALD,  University  of  T  exas  Medical 
Branch,  Galveston.  Dilution  egg  counts  of  Nematospir- 
oides  dubius  in  mice  and  rats.  (.Also  by  demonstration). 

2:33  537.  LIU,  G.  Y.  H.  and  M.  IL  lATV,  University  of 

Missouri.  Columbia.  Preliminary  studies  on  Ncmatospir- 
oides  dubius  (Baylis,  1926). 

2:43  538.  KRUIDENIER.  E.  J.  and  K.  N.  MEHR.A.  Uni 

versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Aspiculiiris  (Nematoda: 
Oxyuridae)  from  the  wood  rats  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  .Arizona. 

2:33  539.  FREEM.AN,  R.  S.,  Ontario  Research  Foundation, 

Toronto,  Canada.  On  the  epizootiology  of  CapiJlaria 
bepatica  (Bancroft,  1893)  in  .Algonquin  Park,  Ontario. 

3:U3  540.  HUGGHINS,  E.  J.,  South  Dakota  State  College, 

Brookings.  Studies  on  parasites  of  fishes  in  South  Dakota. 

3:20  541.  ST  ABLER,  R.  M.  and  S.  M.  SCHMIT  PNER, 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  and  University  of 
Georgia,  .Athens.  A  microfilaria  from  the  Gila  monster. 

3:30  542.  GOLDBERG,  E.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  The 

extraction  and  analysis  of  the  nucleic  acids  of  T.  spiralis 
larrae. 

3:40  543.  K.ATZ,  F.  F.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila 

delphia.  Observations  on  the  oral  transplantation  of 
intestinal  stages  of  TrichineJla  spiralis. 

3:30  544.  ZIMMERMANN,  \\'.  J.,  E.  D.  HUBBARD  and 

J.  M.AT'HEW'S,  Iowa  State  College,  .Ames.  Studies  on 
the  fecal  transmission  of  Tricliinella  spiralis. 

4:00  545.  OLSEN,  O.  \V.  and  H.  A.  ROBINSON,  Colorado 

State  University,  Fort  Collins.  The  role  of  rats  and  mice 
in  transmitting  trichina  through  their  feces. 

4:13  546.  WAGNER,  E.  D.  and  H.  S.  BURNETF,  College 

of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda,  Calif.  Thelaziasis 
in  California,  with  a  report  on  reservoir  hosts. 

4:23  547.  CH.AO,  J.,  University  of  California,  Los  .Angeles. 

-An  autogenous  strain  of  Culex  tarsalis  Coq. 

4:33  548.  TRIPP,  M.  R.,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns¬ 

wick,  N.  J.  Studies  on  the  defense  mechanism  of  the 
oyster,  Crassostrea  r  irginica. 


Read  by  Title 

549.  HALEY,  A.  J.  and  C.  M.  CLIFFORD,  University 
of  Maryland.  Age  and  infectivity  of  the  filariform  lanae 
of  the  rat  nematode  Nippostrongvlus  muris  (Yokagawa. 
1920). 

550.  PARKER.  J.  C.  and  A.  J.  HALEY,  University  of 
Maryland.  Phototactic  and  thermotactic  responses  of 
filariform  larvae  of  the  rat  nematode  Nippostrongvlus 
muris  (Yokagawa,  1920). 

551.  CHUTE,  R.  M.  and  S.  LEWIS,  Middleburv-  Col¬ 
lege,  Middlebury,  AT.  Experimental  Trichinella  spiralis 
infections  in  hibernating  hamsters. 

552.  CHUTE,  R.  M.  and  D.  B.  COA^ALT,  Middle 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  AT.  Experimental  Trichinella 
spiralis  infections  in  bats. 

553.  OLSON,  L.  J.,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  Galveston.  The  simival  of  challenging  Litonios- 
oides  carinii  larvae  in  immature  and  mature  white  rats  as 
influenced  by  cortisone. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Contribuled  papers.  University  School  Auditorium, 

R.AY.MOND  M.  CABLE,  presiding. 

9:00  554.  H.AMMOND,  D.  M.,  G.  AV.  CLARK,  M.  L. 

MINER,  AV.  A.  TROST  and  A.  E.  JOHNSON,  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  and  USDA,  Logan.  Experi 
mental  low-level  and  single-dose  sulfonamide  treatment 
of  bovine  coccidiosis. 

9:10  555.  LYNCH,  J.  E.  and  E.  E.  HOEGL,  Pfizer  Thera¬ 
peutic  Institute,  Maywood,  N.  J.  Some  experiences  with 
the  use  of  Syphacia  obvelata  as  a  test  organism  for  detect 
ing  anthelmintic  activity. 

9:20  556.  LYNCH,  J.  E.  and  B.  J.  ATSENTIN,  Pfizer 

T  herapeutic  Institute,  Maywood,  N.  J.  Compound  1871. 
A  new  anthelmintic.  1.  Preliminarv’  studies  on  the  thera¬ 
peutic  activity  against  Nematospiroides  dubius. 

9:30  557.  AN'ALL.ACE,  AV.,  J.  EMRO  and  D.  AV.  JOHN 

SON,  .American  Cyanimid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
Results  from  a  oneyear  field  trial  on  the  effects  of 
N-phenyl-N’-dichloroacetylpiperazine  daily  in  the  feed  on 
natural  Ancylostoma  canium  infections  in  dogs. 

9:40  558.  BURROAA'S,  R.  B.,  Burroughs  AVellcome  &  Co., 

T’uckahoe,  N.  .A  new  anthelmintic  effective  against 
Ancylostoma  canium. 

9:50  559.  McCOAA’EN,  M.  C.,  M.  E.  C.ALLENDER, 

M.  C.  BRANDT,  F.  O.  GOSSETT’,  R.  P.  GREGORY 
and  R.  F.  SHUM.ARD,  Lilly  Research  Laboratories, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dithiazanine  iodide,  an  effective  broad- 
spectrum  anthelmintic  for  small  animals. 

10:00  560.  K.ANTOR,  S.,  A.  BLIZNICK  and  R.  L.  KEN- 

NET’T,  JR.,  .American  Cyanimid  Company,  Pearl  River, 

N.  Y.  The  anthelmintic  activity  of  piperazine  dihydro¬ 
chloride  monohydrate  in  the  chicken’s  diet  against 
Ascaridia  galli  larvae. 

10:10  561.  PEEBLES,  C.  R.  and  J.  D.  RIVER.A  ANAY.A. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico  .Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Rio  Piedras.  Swine  nematode  control  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

10:15  562.  M.AYHEAA’,  R.  L.,  B.  G.  TORBERT  and  G.  C. 

MILLER,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
T  he  effects  of  Vi  gram  of  phenothiazine  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  infective  larvae  of  Cooperia  punctata  in  pure 
infections  in  cattle. 
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10:30  563.  DRUDGE,  J.  H.,  S.  E.  LELAND,  JR.,  Z.  N. 

W  YANT  and  G.  W.  ELAM,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington.  Obsersations  on  the  resistance  of  a  strain  of 
ifaemonchus  contortus  to  single  therapeutic  doses  of 
phenothiazine. 

Read  by  Title 

564.  THORSON,  R.  and  J.  PANKAVICH,  American 
Cyanimid  Company,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  An  analysis  of 
the  fluctuation  of  hookworm  egg  counts  of  puppies  in 
a  screening  program. 

565.  MAYHEW^  R.  L.,  B.  G.  TORBERT  and  G.  C. 
MILLER,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
Immunity  to  Cooperia  punctata  in  pure  infections  in 
cattle. 

11:15  Presidential  Address.  “Some  Parasites  and  their  Chro¬ 
mosomes.”  A.  C.  W' ALTON,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

WEDNESDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  27 

12:15  Annual  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting  of  the 
.American  Society  of  Parasitologists.  Alumni  Hall, 
Union. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

2:30  Demonstrations  and  Tea.  Rooms  101,  105,  107, 
Jordan  Hall.  Arranged  by  SHELBY  D.  GERKING. 
(Laboratories  will  be  open  all  Wednesday  morning  for 
setting  up  demonstrations.) 

566.  WEST,  A.  F.,  Purdue  University.  A  species  of 
Nosema  (Sporozoa:  Microsporidia)  parasitic  in  the  flour 
beetle,  Tribolium  confusum. 

567.  CLARK,  G.  M.,  Patuxent  Research  Refuge, 
Laurel,  Md.  Sarcocystis  in  certain  birds. 

568.  X'lLLELLA,  J.  B.,  University  of  Michigan.  Ob- 
senations  on  the  time  and  number  of  molts  in  the 
intestinal  phase  of  Trichinella  spiralis. 

569.  CROSS,  J.  H.  JR.,  C.  DAW  SON,  J.  A.  SCOTT 
and  E.  M.  MacDONALD,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch,  Galveston.  Dilution  egg  counts  of  Nematospir- 
oides  dubius  in  mice  and  rats. 

570.  HUGGHINS,  E.  J.,  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Brookings.  Guinea  worms  in  a  raccoon  from  South 
Dakota  and  in  mink  from  Minnesota. 

571.  MEYER,  M.  C.,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Studies  on  Philonema  agubernaculum,  a  dracunculoid 
nematode  infecting  salmonids. 


572.  KRUIDENIER,  F.  J.  and  A.  E.  VATTER,  I  ’ni- 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Ultrastructure  at  the  surface 
of  cercariae  of  S.  mansoni  and  of  a  plagiorchioid  (7  c(ra- 
papillitrema  concavocorpa  ?). 

573.  PETERS,  L.  E.,  Purdue  University.  Systematic 
position  of  the  genus  Dihemistephanus  (Trematcda: 
Digenea). 

574.  HARGIS,  W^  J.  JR.,  Virginia  Fisheries  Labora¬ 
tory,  Gloucester  Point.  Homologies  of  the  clamp  sclentes 
of  Chimaericola  leptogaster  (Leuckart,  1830)  Bnnk- 
mann,  1942  (Chimaericoloidea:  Monogenea)  and  related 
gill  parasites  of  holocephalian  fishes. 

575.  HALL,  J.  E.,  Purdue  University.  Studies  on  the 
life  history  of  Mosesia  chordeiJesia  McMullen  1936 
( T rematoda :  Lecithodendriidae ) . 

576.  KINGSTON,  N.,  Ontario  Research  Foundation, 
Toronto,  Canada.  Preliminary  report  on  the  life  histories 
of  a  liver  and  kidney  fluke  from  the  ruffed  grouse  in 
Algonquin  Park,  Ontario. 

577.  ROBINSON,  E.  J.  JR.,  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio.  Some  trematodes  of  the  genus  Hasstilesia 
from  unusual  hosts. 

578.  HARKEMA,  R.  and  G.  C.  MILLER,  North 
Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  A  new  strigeid  treina- 
tode  (Diplostomatidae:  Alariinae)  from  the  pancreatic 
duct  of  the  raccoon. 

579.  COIL,  W^  H.  and  R.  E.  KUNl’Z,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Some  trematodes  from  Turkey  and 

Egypt- 

580.  ETGES,  F.  J.  and  M.  J.  SIRKIN,  University  of 
Cincinnati.  Effects  of  colchicine  on  Hymenolepis  nana. 

58 J.  OGRh^N,  R.  E.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Structures  in  the  oncosphere  of  Hymenolepis  dirninuta,  a 
cestode  in  rats. 

582.  ZEIN  ELDIN,  E.  A.  and  J.  A.  SCOTT,  Univer 
sity  of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  Galveston.  Free  amino 
acid  content  of  the  adult  tropical  rat  mite,  Omithonyssus 
bacoti  (Hirst,  1913). 

4:30  583.  MIYAZAKI,  ICHIRO,  Faculty  of  Medicine, 

Kyushu  University,  Fukuoka,  Japan.  (1)  Gnatlwstoma 
in  Japan.  (2)  Life  history  of  Paragonimus  ohirai.  (16 
mm.  movies). 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 


9.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGISTS 

Since  its  organization  thirty-four  years  ago,  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists 
has  built  up  its  membership  to  approximately  1,325.  The  Society  encourages  plant  physiology 
both  as  a  pure  science  and  as  an  applied  phase  of  botanical  research.  Through  its  journal,  Plant 
Physiology,  it  promotes  the  publication  of  the  results  of  physiological  research  and  through 
awards  encourages  such  research. 

President:  DAVID  R.  GODDARD,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-President:  ARTHUR  W^.  GALSTON,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary:  WALTER  D.  BONNER,  JR.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer:  G.  R.  NOGGLE,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Representative  to  the  AIBS  Governing  Board:  B.  S.  MEYER,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  CARLOS  MILLER. 

Bryan  Room,  Union,  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists  for  council,  committee  and  other  small  meetings  during  the  convention 
period. 
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Papers  designated  “B”  originated  in  the  Physiological  Section,  Botanical  Society  of 
America. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

SdlO  Executive  Committee  Meeting.  Bryan  Room,  Union. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions  Al,  A2,  A3,  A4 

Session  Al.  Auxins.  Joint  session  with  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America.  Room  239,  Jorilan  Hall,  SOLON 
A.  GORDON,  presiding. 

8:30  584.  ZENK,  M.  H.  and  A.  C.  LEOPOLD,  Purdue 

University.  Activation  of  auxins  preceding  conjugation 
with  amino  acids. 

8:43  585.  NANCE,  J.  E.,  University  of  Illinois.  Effects  of 

indoleacetic  acid  on  acetate  metabolism  in  pea  stems. 

9:00  586.  SEN,  S.  P.  and  A.  NIYOGI,  Bose  Research  Insti¬ 

tute,  Calcutta,  India.  Relationship  between  COo  fixa¬ 
tion  and  auxin  action. 

9:15  587.  LIP'l'EZ,  J.  and  A.  W.  GALSTON,  Yale  Uni¬ 

versity.  Peroxidase  and  indoleacetic  acid  oxidase  activity 
of  normal  and  crown  gall  tissue  cultures. 

9:50  588.  .\NDREAE,  W.  A.  and  M.  \V.  11.  VAN  YSSEL- 

STEIN,  Science  Service  Laboratory,  London,  Canada. 
Metabolism  of  indoleacetic  acid  by  pea  roots. 

9:45  589.  HARADA,  H.  and  J.  P.  NITSCH,  Cornell  Uni¬ 

versity.  Changes  in  endogenous  auxins  during  flower 
dexelopmcnt. 

10:1 5  590.  VLi  rOS,  A.  }.,  1.  D.  }.  PHILLIPS  and  H.  CUT¬ 

LER,  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  An 
ontogenetic  analysis  of  the  auxins  in  the  Alaska  pea  grown 
in  red  light  and  in  the  dark. 

10:30  591.  IIIIMANN,  KENNEIIl  V.  and  MARGARET 

E.  WICKSON,  Harvard  University.  Effects  of  auxin 
transport  and  destruction  on  apical  dominance  in  the 
pea.  (B) 

10:45  592.  MICHEL,  B.  E.,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

study  of  the  L\.\  IAN  synergism  in  the  slit  pea  test. 

11:00  593.  MAHADEX'AN,  SUNDARARAMAN  and  KEN- 

NETH  \'.  THIM.XNN,  Harvard  University.  Indolcaccto- 
nitrilase.  (B) 

11:15  594.  GRAY.  R.  A.,  Merck  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Preparation,  chemical  and  biological  properties  of  pure 
3  indolcacetaldehydc. 

11:30  595.  HAMILl'ON,  R.  H.  and  R.  S.  BANDURSKI, 
Michigan  State  University.  A  column  chromatographic 
method  for  Eolation  of  indole-3-acctic  acid. 

11:45  596.  POWELL,  L.  E.,  JR.,  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 

tural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  The  separation  of 
plant  growth-regulating  substances  on  silica  gel  columns. 

Session  A2.  Respiration.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  190,  Art  Center. 
MAR  TIN  GIBBS,  presiding. 

8:30  597.  NORRIS,  \V7  E.,  JR.,  Southwest  Texas  State 

rcachcrs  College,  San  Marcos,  Tex.  Cellular  respiration 
in  onion  root  tips. 

8:45  598.  LIEBERMAN,  M.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Oxidative  activity  of  subcellular  particles 
of  the  apple. 

9:00  599.  HOXX’ELL,  ROBERT  W.,  U.  S.  Soybean  Lab., 


Urbana,  111.  Characteristics  of  mitochondria  from 
cotyledons  of  germinating  soybeans. 

9:15  600.  KAHN,  J.  S.  and  J.  B.  HANSON,  University  of 

Illinois.  The  linkage  between  respiration  and  cation 
uptake  in  corn  root  mitochondria. 

9:30  601.  HONDA,  S.  1.  and  A.  M.  MUENSTER,  Ecderal 
Nutrition  Lab.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Some  effects  of  salt  and 
osmolarity  on  the  succinoxidase  and  swelling  of  lupine 
mitochondria. 

9:45  602.  LUBELL,  A.  R.  and  W.  D.  BONNER,  JR.,  Cor¬ 

nell  University.  Some  respiratory  characteristics  of  barley 
seedlings. 

10:1  5  603.  YOCUM,  C.  S.  and  W.  D.  BONNER,  JR.,  Cor¬ 

nell  University.  Electron  transport  in  Symp/ocarpus 
foetid  us. 

10:30  604.  BONNER,  W.  D.,  JR.  and  S.  SMITH,  Cornell 

University.  Properties  of  cytochrome  isolated  from  plant 
tissues. 

10:45  605.  HACKETT,  D.  P.  and  D.  W.  HAAS,  University 

of  Buffalo.  Changes  in  the  respiratory  chain  during  incu 
bation  of  potato  tuber  slices. 

11:00  606.  CRANE,  E.  L.  and  R.  L.  LES'l'ER,  Institute  of 

Enzyme  Research,  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  distri¬ 
bution  and  function  of  Coenzyme  Q. 

11:15  607.  BU  PLER,  W.  L.  and  K.  H.  NORRIS,  U.  S.  De¬ 

partment  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Spectro 
photometry'  through  dense  scattering  media. 

11:30  608.  SISLER,  E.  C.  and  H.  J.  EVWNS,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  College,  Raleigh.  Electron  transport  mechan¬ 
isms  in  tobacco  roots.  1.  The  cytochrome  system. 

11:45  609.  SISLER,  E.  C.  and  H.  J.  EVANS,  North  Caro¬ 

lina  State  College,  Raleigh.  Electron  transport  mechan 
isms  in  tobacco  roots.  ll.  Pyridine  nucleotide  oxidative 
pathways. 

Session  A3.  Microorganisms.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  303,  Social 
Science  Bldg.  D.WHD  R.  GODDARD,  presiding. 

8:30  610.  WEIS,  D.  S.  and  H.  MUKERJEE,  Research  Insti¬ 

tutes  (Eels  Eund),  University  of  Chicago.  Algal  ferincn 
tations. 

8:45  611.  EELLIG,  J.  and  M.  K.  BACH,  Union  Carbide 

Chemicals  Co.,  So.  Charleston,  W.  \"a.  The  stimulation 
of  respiration  of  Cldorclla  vulgaris  by  hormonal  concen¬ 
trations  of  purines  and  purine  analogues. 

9:00  612.  SMILLIE,  ROBERT  M.  and  KROTKOV  GLEB, 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Phosphorus  con¬ 
tent  of  EugJeiia  gracilis  in  relation  to  plastid  develop¬ 
ment.  (B) 

9:15  613.  HOMMERSAND,  MAX  IL,  Harvard  University. 

The  role  of  cysteine  and  methionine  in  the  germination 
of  the  zygospore  of  ChJamydonionas  reinhardi.  (B) 

9:30  614.  DICKSON,  J.  G.  and  RIKSH  SYAMANANDA, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  genetic  approach  to  the 
physiology  of  parasitism  of  the  corn  rust  pathogens.  (B) 

9:45  615.  ATKINSON,  T.  G.  and  P.  J.  ALLEN,  University 

of  Wisconsin.  Germination  of  wheat  stem  rust  uredo- 
sporcs  cn  masse. 

10:15  616.  SPOERL,  EDWARD  and  J.  P.  WACHTER, 

Army  Medical  Research  Lab.,  Eort  Knox,  Ky.  Bioebemi- 
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cal  changes  associated  with  cell  division  in  Ustilago 
sphaerogena. 

10:30  617.  MACIILIS,  L.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Studies  on  Sirenin,  a  eheinotactic  sexual  hormone  from 
the  watermold  A/loniyccs. 

10:45  618.  LlNGAl’P.V  B.  T.  and  A.  S.  SUSSMAN,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Michigan.  The  endogenous  substrates  of  dor 
mant  and  germinating  aseospores  of  Neurospora  tetra- 
s/x;rma. 

11:00  619.  W  lin'K,  G.  A.  and  F.  G.  SMITH,  Iowa  State 

College.  The  ascorbic  acid  oxidase  of  spores  and 
myeelium  of  .Mxrotliccium  verrucaria. 

11:15  620.  RF’.F.S,  T.,  Purdue  University.  Cytochrome  oxi¬ 

dase  in  mycorrhi/.al  and  uninfected  roots  of  Fagus 
sylvaliea. 

11:50  621.  JFFFKRSON,  \V.  F..,  University  of  Tennessee. 

F.flFects  of  steroids  on  the  metabolism  of  Aspergillus  niger. 

11:45  622.  BULFN,  W  .  A.  and  CLYDE  C.  DOUGHTY, 

Gharles  F.  Kettering  Foundation,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
The  metabolism  of  pyridazinone- 5  carboxylic  acid  by 
Azotobacter  vinelandii. 

Session  A4.  Nilrofreii  Metabolism.  Joint  session  with 
the  Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  305,  Sttcial 
Science  Bldg.  H.XRRY  BEEN'ERS,  presiding. 

8:50  625.  THOMPSON,  J.  E.  and  G.  S.  REISNER,  Federal 

Nutrition  Lab.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Metabolism  of  nitrate  and 
ammonia  by  Clilorella. 

8:45  624.  LAWRENCE,  J.  M.,  K.  M.  DAY  and  J.  J. 

S  TEPHENSON,  State  College  of  W'ashington,  Pullman. 
Nitrogen  mobilization  in  pea  seedlings. 

9:00  625.  HUNT,  GORDON  E.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

assimilation  in  the  substituted  glutamic  acids. 
7-OH-glutamic  and  7-CH;!,  7-OH-glutamic  of  Phlox 
dcciissafa  and  Adjantum  pedatum. 

9:15  626.  GRIFFTTH,  T.  and  R.  U.  BYERRUM,  Michigan 

State  University.  The  incorporation  of  ribosc  1-G'^  into 
glycine  and  serine  in  tobacco  plants. 

9:50  627.  POLLARD,  JOHN  K.,  W.  E.  ROCHOW  and 

F.  C.  S4'EW.\RD,  Gornell  University.  1.  The  ineorpo 
ration  of  G’^  labelled  substrates  into  tobacco  leaf 
proteins. 

9:45  628.  POLLARD,  JOHN  K.,  \\  .  F.  ROCHOW’  and 

T’.  C.  S  TEW’.\RD,  Cornell  University.  II.  The  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  certain  Ci^  labelled  amino  acids  into  tobacco 
mosiiic  virus. 

10:15  629.  HOCH,  G.  E.,  K.  C.  SCHNEIDER  and  R.  H. 

BURRIS,  University  of  Wisconsin.  EflFcct  of  No  and 
NoO  on  Ho  evolution  by  soybean  nodules. 

10:50  650.  CHENI.\E.  G.  M.  and  H.  J.  E\'ANS,  North 

Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  Further  studies  on  the 
“nodule  nitrate  reductase.” 

10:45  651.  LINKO,  PEKKA  and  M.\X  MILNER,  Kansas 

State  College,  Manhattan,  .\ctivation  of  enzymes  in 
wheat  seeds  by  water,  alanine-glutamic  acid  transaminase 
and  glutamic  acid  decarboxylase. 

11:00  652.  W  INEHOLD,  A.  R.,  J.  E.  DEVAY  and  G. 
ZWEIG,  University  of  Galifornia,  Davis.  Occurrence  of 
ethyl  esters  of  certain  amino  acids  in  acidified  ethanol 
solutions  and  the  significance  in  the  paper  chroma¬ 
tography  of  plant  extracts. 

11:1  5  655.  GROBBEL.\AR.  N.  and  F.  C.  S TEWARD,  Uni 

versity  of  Praetoria,  South  .\frica  and  Cornell  Univer 
sitv.  The  recognition  and  identification  of  o-acet\lhomo- 
serine  in  Pisum. 


11:50  654.  MORRIS,  C.  J.,  S.  ASEN,  J.  F.  THOMPSON 
and  F.  IRREX'ERRE,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  ind 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Belts\illc, 
Md.;  Bethesda,  Md.  Isolation  of  p  amino  isobu!\ric 
acid  from  bulbs  of  Iris  tiiigitana  var.  wedgewood. 

1 1 :45  655.  FINE,  JEAN  MacNAB  and  LELA  \’.  BARK  )N, 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Effect  of 
after-ripening  on  free  amino  acid  content  of  tree  peonv 
seeds.  (B) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions  Bl,  B2 

2:00  Session  Bl.  Joint  Mec'ling  with  the  General  ;md 
Phvsiological  Sections  of  the  Botanical  Societv  of 
America  and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Development 
and  Growth. 

Symposium:  Root  Growth  and  Development:  A 
Synthesis  of  Modern  Conrepts.  Room  110,  Music 
Bldg.  Arranged  by  lAYLOR  S'TEEX'ES.  DA\'1D  R. 
GODD.\RD,  presiding.  (See  General  Section,  bS.\ 
program ) 

1:50  Session  B2.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  American  Pluto- 
pathological  Society. 

Symposium:  The  Multipliration  of  Plant  Viruses. 
Auditorium.  K.  M.  SMTI'H,  chairman. 

5:00-  Refreshments  for  those  desiring  them.  Vanette  Room, 
6:00  Van  Orman  Graham  Hotel,  205  N.  Gollege  .\ve., 
Bloomington. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

6:50  Plant  Physiologists’  Banquet.  Alumni  Hall,  Union 
Building.  .Address,  “Photosynthesis”  bv  MEIA  IN 
CALA'IN,  Stephen  Hales  .Award  Winner. 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  partieipating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALL.ACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  R.ALPII  E.  GLEL.AND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND. 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  acldrcss,  “  The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
ST.AKA1.AN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  .American  Phytopathological  Societv’s 
Twenty  fifth  .Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Session  C.  Svmposium:  Transport.  East  Hall.  W.  D. 
BONNER,  jil.,  presiding. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  .American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists,  immediatelv  after  the  .symposium,  in  same 
room.  DAA'ID  R.  GODDARD,  presiding. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Goncurrent  Sessions  Dl,  D2,  D3,  D4 

Session  Dl.  Growth.  Joint  session  with  the  Botanical 
Society  of  .America.  Room  190,  Art  Center.  E.  M. 
SH.AN'l’Z,  presiding. 

2:00  656.  KAUFMAN,  PETER  B.  and  LAUR.A 
'TWEEDIE,  University  of  Michigan.  Studies  on  stein 
elongation  in  rice:  response  of  intact  stems,  decapitated 
stems,  and  stem  segments  to  I.A.A,  kinetin,  gibberellic 
acid,  and  'TIBA.  (B) 
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2:15  637.  McM.XNUS,  SISTKR  MARY  ANNUNCLVl’A, 

R.  S.  M.  and  J.  D.  DW'VER,  Mount  Mercy  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 
Certain  mitotic  effects  in  the  root  tip  of  onion  following 
application  of  gibbcrcllic  acid  and  kinctin.  (B) 

2;'0  638.  JENSEN,  \\'.  A.  and  E.  G.  POLLOCK,  Univer 

sitv  of  California,  Berkeley.  Effect  of  kinctin  on  the 
protein  and  nucleic  acid  content  of  root  tip  cells. 

2:-t3  639.  PL.Vrr,  ROBER'l'  S.,  JR.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Penicillin  inhibition  of  Avena  colcoptile  growth  and  its 
reversal  by  kinctin. 

3:(1()  6-fO.  SII.AN'I'Z,  E.  M..  K.Vl'HRYN  MEARS  and  E.  C. 

STEW  ARD,  Cornell  Universitv.  Comparison  between 
the  growth-promoting  effects  on  carrot  tissue  of  coconut 
milk  and  of  kinctin  and  certain  of  its  analogues. 

3:13  641.  SIIANIZ,  E.  M.,  JOHN  K.  POLLARD  and 

I'’.  C.  S  rEW’.\RD,  Cornell  University.  Yhc  growth  pro¬ 
moting  activity  of  coconut  milk:  s\nergism  between  the 
amphoteric  and  non-ionic  components. 

3:30  642.  MAUNEY,  JACK  R.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .\griculturc. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  'The  in  vitro  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  cotton  embryos. 

3:43  643.  BALL,  ERNEST,  North  Carolina  State  College, 

Raleigh.  Growth  of  the  embryo  of  Ginkgo  bi/oba  upon 
tlie  kinds  of  sugars  found  in  female  gametophyte  and 
resting  embryo.  ( B ) 

4:00  644.  I'ULECKE,  W  ALTER,  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co., 

Brooklvn,  N.  Y.  .\rgininc-dcpcndcnt  clones  of  tissue 
derived  from  Ginkgo  pollen.  (B) 

So^iMion  D2.  Ph(>lO!>ynlhe»i!«  I.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall. 
.\LL.\N  11.  BROW  N,  presiding. 

2:00  643.  BENSON,  A.  A.  and  R.  W'ISER,  Pennsylvania 

State  Universitv.  The  sulfolipid  of  chloroplasts. 

2:1  3  646.  T'RENKEL,  .\.  W'.,  University  of  Minnesota.  A 

bacterial  analogue  to  the  Hill-chloroplast  reaction. 

2:30  647.  MARGULIES,  M.  and  A.  'T.  JAGENDORE, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Loss  of  Hill  reaction  without 
loss  of  photosynthetic  phosphorylation  during  dark  stor¬ 
age  of  bean  leaves. 

2:43  648.  ANDERSON,  1.  C.,  R.  C.  EULLER  and  J.  A. 

BERGERON,  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton, 
N.  Y.  Einironmental  effects  on  photophosphorylation 
by  bacterial  chromatophores. 

5:00  649.  KOUK.VL,  J.,  H.  NAKAMURA  and  B.  \lsNNES- 

L. \ND,  University  of  Chicago.  Photosynthctic  phos¬ 
phorylation  b\'  chloroplast  fragments. 

3:1  3  630.  A\'RON,  M.  and  A.  T.  JAGENDORE,  Johns 

Hopkins  Universitv.  Evidence  concerning  the  mechanism 
of  A  TP  formation  in  photosynthetic  phosphorylation. 

3:30  631.  KROGMANN,  D.  W'.,  A.  'T.  J.XGENDORE  and 

M.  A\'RON,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Uncoupling  of 
photosynthctic  phosphorylation. 

3:43  632.  GIBBS,  M.  and  M.  A.  CYNKIN,  Cornell  Uni¬ 

versity.  The  photosynthetic  carbon  cycle  in  chloroplasts. 

4:00  633.  \'.\N  BA.\LEN,  C.,  H.  S.  FORREST  and  J. 

MYERS,  University  of  Texas.  Search  for  metabolic 
functions  of  ptcridines  from  Anacystis  nidulans. 

SesiKioii  D.S.  Pholoperiodi^ini  and  Flowering.  Joint 
session  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room 
303,  Social  Science  Building.  C.\RL  LEOPOLD, 
presiding. 


2:00  634.  SPEAR,  IRWTN,  University  of  Texas.  The 

carbon  dioxide  metabolism  of  Kahnchoc  plants  grown  on 
long  (96hour)  cycles.  (B) 

2:13  633.  C.\MPBELL,  C.  W7  and  A.  C.  LEOPOLD, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Vgriculture,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Purdue 
University.  Modification  of  photoperiodic  response  in 
cocklebur  by  CO:;. 

2:30  636.  SPEAR,  IRWTN,  University  of  T  exas.  T  he  effect 

of  modifying  the  dark  period  atmosphere  on  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  short-day  plants. 

2:43  637.  KAWWSE,  M.  and  J.  P.  NTTSCH,  Cornell  Uni¬ 

versity.  Grovs  th  substances  and  the  photoperiodic  con¬ 
trol  of  growth  in  Bctula  pubcsccns. 

3:00  638.  BRANT  LEY,  B.  B.  and  G.  F.  W7\RREN,  Pur 
due  Universitv.  The  effect  of  nitrogen,  photoperiod  and 
auxin  on  sex  expression  in  the  muskmelon. 

3:1  3  659.  GOWTNG,  DONALD  P.,  Pineapple  Research 
Institute  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  'The  induction  of  flower¬ 
ing  in  pineapple  by  exposure  to  short  day  length.  (B) 

3:30  660.  GOW'ING,  DONALD  P.,  Pineapple  Research 
Institute  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  An  antagonism  of 
indolebutyric  acid  for  indolcacctic  acid.  (B) 

3:43  661.  COLEM.\N,  R.  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

1  loiima.  La.  T'actors  affecting  the  flowering  of  sugar  cane. 

4:00  662.  MISRA,  G.  and  D.  MISHRA,  Ravenshaw  Col¬ 

lege,  Cuttack,  India.  Effect  of  potassium  chloride  on 
flowering  of  an  early  rice. 

Sr»i!<ioii  D4.  Transport.  Joint  .session  with  the  Botanieal 
Society  of  .\merica.  Room  303,  Social  Science  Build¬ 
ing.  C.  A.  SW’ANSON,  presiding. 

2:00  663.  LOEW'ENBERG,  J.  R.  and  N.  E.  TOLBERT, 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tenn.  T'.ffects  of  some 
organic  compounds  on  phosphorus  movement  in  plants. 

2:13  664.  NELSON,  C.  D.  and  PAUL  R.  GORHAM,  Na¬ 

tional  Research  Council,  Ottawa,  Canada.  T  ranslocation 
of  Ci^  amino  acids  and  amides  in  young  soybean  plants. 

2:30  665.  BURROW  S,  \'.  D.  and  J.  BONNER,  Experi 

mental  T’anns  Serxice,  Ottavxa,  Canada.  'Translocation  of 
2,4  D  and  labeled  water  in  the  red  kidney  bean. 

3:00  666.  PALLAS,  J.  E.,  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Effects  of  temperature  and  humidity  on  the  absorption 
and  translocation  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacctic  acid  and 
benzoic  acid. 

3:13  667.  GOLDSMITH,  M.  H.  M.,  Harvard  Biology 

Laboratories.  Some  characteristics  of  the  transport  of 
indolcacctic  acid  in  Avena  colcoptilcs. 

3:30  668.  LEOPOLD,  A.  C.  and  E  THEL  NIEDERGANG 

K.WIIEN,  Purdue  University.  Molecular  structure  of 
auxin  transport  inhibitors. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

7:30  Meeting  of  Phint  Physiology  Editorial  Board.  Bryan 
Room,  Union.  ALLAN  11.  BROW^N,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Concurrent  Sessions  El,  E2,  E3,  E4,  E5 

Session  El.  Photobiology.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .\mcrica.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall. 
S.  B.  HENDRICKS,  presiding. 

8:30  669.  HENDERSON,  J.XMES  H.  M.  and  ROBERT  P. 
T  URNER,  Carver  Foundation,  'Tuskegec  Institute,  Ala. 
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The  influence  of  chemical  electronic  configuration  on 
the  phototropic  response  in  Avena  coleoptile. 

670.  BRIGGS,  W.  R.,  Stanford  University.  Photo 
tropic  dosage-response  relationships  in  corn  coleoptiles. 

671.  HILLM.\N,  W.  S.,  Yale  University.  Photo- 
periodic  and  nonphotopcriodic  control  of  flowering  in 
Lemna  perpusilla. 

672.  PO\\’ELL,  R.  D.,  University  of  Florida.  Effect 
of  light  and  temperature  on  germination  of  tobacco  seed. 

673.  TOOLE,  X'lVIAN  K.,  H.  A.  BORTHWICK, 
E.  H.  TOOLE  and  A.  G.  SNOW,  JR.,  USDA,  Plant 
Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  The  germination  re 
sponse  of  seeds  of  Finns  taeda  to  light. 

674.  TOOLE,  E.  IL,  \'I\'L\N  K.  TOOLE,  11.  A. 
BORlII\MCK,  S.  B.  HENDRICKS  and  R.  J. 
DOWNS,  USD.\,  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md. 
.\ction  of  light  on  germination  of  seeds  of  PauJovvnia 
tomentosa. 

10:15  675.  HABER,  AL.\N  IL,  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora 

tors’,  Tenn.  Rendering  light  insensitive  lettuce  seed 
sensitive  to  light. 

10:30  676.  IKUMA.  HIROSHI  and  KENNETH  V.  THl 
MANN,  Harvard  University.  The  mechanism  of  germi¬ 
nation  in  light-sensitive  lettuce  seed.  (B) 

10:43  677.  HABER,  ALAN  11.  and  N.  E.  TOLBERT,  Oak 

Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Tenn.  Metabolism  of  Ci^- 
bicarbonate,  P^s.phosphatc,  or  S-^^-sulfate  by  lettuce  seed 
during  germination. 

11:00  678.  SIEGELMAN,  H.  W.  and  S.  B.  HENDRICKS, 
USD.\,  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  Photo 
control  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  anthocyanin  production 
in  apple  skin. 

11:15  679.  GORDON,  S.  A.  and  K.  SURREY,  Argonne 

National  Lab.,  Lemont,  111.  Red,  far  red  interaction  in 
oxidative  phosphors  lation. 

11:50  680.  SALISBURY,  PRANK  B.,  Colorado  State  Uni 

sersity.  Fort  Collins.  Cobaltous  ion  and  the  time  measur¬ 
ing  reactions  of  the  photoinductis  e  dark  period. 

1 1 :43  681 .  SALISBURY,  FR.\NK  B.  and  JAMES  BONNER, 

Colorado  State  University,  P'ort  Collins,  and  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena.  Effects  of  uracil 
derisatis'cs  on  flowering  of  Xanthiuni. 

Sesision  E2.  Pholo»iynthe$>is  II.  Joint  session  ssith  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  190,  Art  Center. 
S.WIUEL  .\RONOFF’,  presiding. 

8:30  682.  TODD,  G.  W.,  Unisersity  of  California,  River¬ 

side.  Effect  of  tsso  air  pollutants,  ozone  and  ozonatid 
1  hexene,  on  the  respiration  and  photosynthesis  of  plant 
leaves. 

8:45  683.  DONEY,  R.  and  J.  MYERS,  University  of  Texas. 

Quantitative  repetition  of  the  Priestley  experiment. 

9:00  684.  HIESEY,  W  ILLIAM  M.,  Carnegie  Institution  of 

Washington,  Stanford,  Calif.  Physiologj  of  climatic 
races.  1.  Biological  background. 

9:13  685.  MILNPIR,  11.  W'.,  Carnegie  Institution  of  W'ash- 

ington,  Stanford,  Calif.  Physiology  of  Climatic  Races. 
11.  Photosynthetic  variation  in  .Mimulus. 

9:30  686.  DECKP^R,  J.  P.,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash 

ington,  Stanford,  Calif.  P^ffects  of  temperature  and 
carbon  dioxide  concentration  on  apparent  photosynthesis 
of  Mimulus. 

9:45  687.  McGREGOR.  WM.  IL  D.W^IS  and  PAUL  J. 

KR.WIER,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Lake  City,  Fla., 


and  Duke  University.  Seasonal  trends  in  the  rate  of 
photosynthesis  and  respiration  of  Loblolly  Pine  ind 
WTite  Pine. 

10:13  688.  BROWN,  T.  E.  and  D.  E.  W'lLSON,  Chari.  F. 

Kettering  Foundation,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
fixation  in  normal  and  Mn-deficient  Ch/ore//a  pyrenaimsa. 

10:30  689.  ASHTON,  F.  M.  and  G.  ZWTIG,  Universil  of 

California,  Davis.  The  effect  of  simazin,  2-chloio4, 
6-bis-(ethylamino)  s  triazinc,  on  C^'^Oj  fixation  in 
excised  leaves  of  red  kidney  bean. 

10:45  690.  SPIKES,  J.  D.,  B.  C.  MAYNE  and  R.  W'.  \  \\ 

NORM.\N,  University  of  Utah.  Gamma  radiation  eflccts 
on  Ch/oreJIa  metabolism. 

11:00  691.  MAYNE,  B.  C.  and  JOHN  D.  SPIKES,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah.  Light  curves  of  chloroplast  fluorescence 
and  Hill  reaction. 

11:15  692.  BISHOP,  NORMAN  L,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  role  of  certain  petroleum  ether  soluble  compounds 
in  the  Hill  reaction. 

11:30  693.  WHATLEY,  P7  R.,  M.  B.  ALLEN,  A.  V. 
TREBST  and  D.  1.  .\RNON,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Photosynthesis  by  isolated  chloroplasts  from 
different  plants. 

11:45  694.  VAN  NORMAN,  R.  W7,  University  of  Utah. 

Improved  light  source  for  spcctrophotomctric  determina¬ 
tion  of  chlorophylls. 

Session  E3.  Biorhemistry  I.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .Xmerica.  Room  303,  Social  Science 
Building.  K.  \'.  THIMANN,  presiding. 

8:30  695.  KOSUGE,  T.  and  E.  E.  CONN,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley.  Studies  on  the  metabolism  of 
coumarin  in  sweet  clover. 

8:45  696.  CORDES,  W.  C.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Enzymes  in  lipid  idioblasts  of  Elodea. 

9:00  697.  GALLOW  AY,  R.  A.  and  R.  W^  KRAUSS,  Uni 
versify  of  Maryland.  Mechanisms  of  action  of  polymyxin 
B  on  ChloreJ/a  and  Sccnedesmus. 

9:15  698.  STAPLES.  R.  C.  and  L.  H.  WEINSTEIN,  Boyce 

Thompson  Institute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Dark  carbon 
dioxide  fixation  by  uredosporcs  of  the  bean  rust  fungus. 

9:30  699.  DcLAM.YFER,  EDW  ARD  D.  and  GIOX'ANNA 
R.  M.\ZZANTI,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  stereo¬ 
specific  storage  compartment  for  glucose  as  a  component 
in  the  transport  mechanism.  (B) 

9:45  700.  W^ILSON,  L.  B.  and  R.  S.  BANDURSKI,  Michi 

gan  State  University.  In  vitro  reduction  of  inorganic 
sulfate. 

10:15  701.  SHRIFl’,  A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Sulfur 

and  nitrogen  changes  associated  with  growth  uncoupled 
from  cell  division  in  ChJorel/a  vu/garis. 

10:30  702.  MUDD,  J.  B.  and  R.  H.  BURRIS,  University  of 

W^isconsin.  The  participation  of  metals  in  peroxidase 
catalysed  oxidation. 

10:43  703.  SIEGEL,  S.  M.,  University  of  Rochester. 

Peroxidase  mimicking  properties  of  inorganic  surface 
catalysts. 

11:00  "04.  SIEGEL,  S.  M.,  F.  PORTO  and  P.  FROST, 

Union  Carbide  Research  Institute,  W'hite  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Chemical  reactions  of  3-indolcacctic  acid:  effect  of 
indolcacetic  acid  on  the  autoxidation  of  pyrogallol. 

11:15  705.  M0RF:L.\ND,  D.  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agriculture 

and  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  Hie  effects 
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of  certain  N  phcnylcarbainatcs  on  flic  acti\ity  of  an 
amylase  enzyme. 

11:50  706.  FLEMING,  JAMES  R.,  Kansas  State  College. 

'I’he  influence  of  growth  regulating  substances  on  the 
production  of  alpha  amylase  and  protease  during  the 
malting  of  wheats. 

Session  E4.  Growth  and  Developinent.  joint  sc.ssion 
with  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  305, 
Social  Science  Building.  R.  M.  MUIR,  presiding. 

8:30  707.  riEFEL,  R.  M.,  Carthage  College,  Carthage,  111. 

Histochemical  patterns  in  meristematic  growth  of  the 
shoot.  (B) 

8:43  708.  BARKFR,  W.  CEORCh'.,  United  Fruit  Com 

pany.  La  Lima,  Honduras,  hactors  influencing  tuberiza- 
tion  in  the  common  potato.  (B) 

9:00  709.  I1.\Y,  J.  R.,  Canada  Department  of  .\griculture, 

Ottawa.  Inducing  dormancy  in  Avena  fatiia. 

9:13  710.  KNOWLES,  R.  II.  and  SAUL  ZALIK,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada.  Effects  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  of  a  natisc  inhibitor  on  seed  dormancy  and  of 
cotyledon  excision  on  cpicotyl  growth  in  \h'/)urnuni 
trilobum  March. 

9:50  71 1.  C.MJ'rZ,  D.  S.,  University  of  Illinois.  .\n  inhibi¬ 

tor  of  germination  in  immature  soybean  seeds. 

9:43  712.  CUR’l'lS,  R.  W.,  Burdue  University.  General 

studies  on  the  production  of  curvatures  and  malforma¬ 
tions  on  plants  by  culture  filtrates  of  A.spergillus  nfger. 

10:13  7J5.  RICARD,  J.  R.  and  J.  l\  NI  TSCll,  Cornell  Uni 

versify.  Natural  growth  factors  for  young  colcoptilcs  of 
wheat. 

10:30  714.  STOWE,  BRUCE  B.,  Harvard  University.  A 

new  stimulant  of  pea  section  growth.  (B) 

10:43  715.  PURN'ES,  W7  K.,  Yale  University.  Interactions 

of  sucrose  and  growth  factors  in  etiolated  pea  cpicotyl 
sections. 

11:00  716.  BERTSCH,  W'.  F.,  Yale  University.  Effects  of 

composition  of  the  medium  on  the  light  sensitivitx  of 
etiolated  pea  section  growth. 

11:13  717.  SCHRANK,  A.  R.,  University  of  Texas.  Effects 

of  several  cations  on  growth  and  geotropism. 

11:30  718.  THIMANN,  K.  V.  and  N.  T.\KAHASHI. 

Harvard  University.  The  action  of  chelating  agents  on 
growth  of  Avena. 

11:43  719.  WTTHNER,  CARL  and  HARRY  RUBIN, 

Brooklyn  College,  N.  Y.  Effect  of  iodonated  compounds 
and  animal  hormones  on  the  growth  of  Lenina  minor. 

8:30  Session  E5.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society. 

Symposium:  The  Phvsiologv  of  Parasitism.  Audi¬ 
torium.  ROBERT  SCHEFl’ER,  chairman,  (sec  APS 
program ) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Concurrent  Sessions  FI,  1'2,  F3 

2:00  Session  F'l.  Informal  Session:  Auxins  and  Gibbe- 
rellins.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall.  SOLON  A.  COR¬ 
DON,  presiding. 

Session  F2.  Biochemistry  II.  Joint  session  W’ith  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall. 
G.  R.  NOGCLE,  presiding. 


2:00  "20.  KAHN,  V..  R.  1’.  BILS,  J.  B.  HANSON  and 

R.  W.  HOWELL,  University  of  Illinois.  Changes  in 
the  native  fat  reserves  of  soybean  cotyledons  with  germi 
nation. 

2:13  "21.  Nh:AL,  G.  F.  and  H.  BEE\'F,RS,  Purdue  Uni 

\ersity.  Utilization  of  labelled  pyruvates  by  germinating 
castor  beans. 

2:30  "22.  STILLER,  M.  L.,  C.  E.  NEAL  and  IT 

BEFX'ERS,  Purdue  University.  COj  fixation  during  the 
conversion  of  fat  to  carbohydrate  in  the  castor  bean. 

2:43  723.  STAFFORD,  H.  S.,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

'The  distribution  and  possible  metabolic  origin  of  tartrate 
in  angiospenns. 

3:00  724.  YOUNG,  R.  11.  and  L.  M.  SILXNNON,  Univer 

sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Malonate  in  bush  bean 
leaves  as  a  constituent  in  organic  acid  metabolism. 

3:13  725.  MILLER,  G.  W.,  Utah  State  University,  Logan. 

The  effect  of  atmospheric  fluoride  on  plant  growth  and 
enolase  activity. 

3:30  726.  LUND,  H.  A.,  Lhiiversitv  of  Illinois.  Some  evi 

deuce  for  the  synthesis  of  aldolase  in  the  isolated  micro 
soines  of  corn. 

3:43  727.  CARPENTER,  W.  and  H.  BEEVERS,  Purdne 

Universitv.  Distribution  and  properties  of  isocitritase  in 
plants. 

4:00  728.  MILNER,  MAX  and  PEKKA  LINKO,  Kansas 

State  College.  Gas  exchange  induced  in  dry  wheat 
embryos  by  vv  etting. 

Ses^iion  F.S.  Sails  and  Water.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  303,  Social  Science 
Building.  B.  S.  MEYER,  presiding. 

2:00  729.  ZIMMERMANN,  M.  IT,  Harvard  University, 

Petersham,  Mass.  The  conductibihty  of  the  sieve  tubes 
of  w  hite  ash  (Fra.xiims  aincricana  L.) 

2:13  730.  W  ALLACE,  A.,  R.  C.  HUFF.XKER  and  K.  C. 

BHAN,  University  of  California,  Los  .\ngeles.  Pretreat 
ment  of  plant  roots  with  nitrogen  sources  on  subsequent 
cation  absorption. 

2:50  "31.  HICINBO’THAM,  N.,  M.  PR.VT'T  and  R.  J. 

FOSTER,  State  College  of  Washington.  Potassium 
accumulation  and  exchange  by  etiolated  pea  stem  seg 
ments  as  influenced  by  differentiation,  by  auxin,  and 
by  calcium. 

2:43  732.  MacDOW'ALL,  F.  D.  11. ,  Canada  Department 

of  .Sgriculture,  Ottawa.  Exudation  of  sap  by  tobacco 
roots. 

5:00  733.  BOURDEAU,  PHILIPPE  F.  and  C.  S.  SCHOP 

MEYER,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Lake  City,  Fla. 
The  inheritance  of  exudation  pressure  and  viscosity  of 
resin  in  Slash  Pine. 

3:13  734.  W’OOLLEY,  J.  T.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Urbana,  111.  Interpretation  of  free  space  measurements 
in  roots. 

3:50  755.  SULLIX'AN,  CHARLES  Y.,  University  of  Mis 

souri.  The  water  relations  of  Sempervivum  glauciim. 

3:43  736.  KLINGENSMITH,  M.  J.,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  Repression  of  water  uptake  by  benzimidazole  and 
some  related  compounds. 

4:00  737.  DECKER,  J.  P.  and  J.  D.  WIEN,  Arizona  State 

College,  'Tempe.  'Time  course  studies  of  transpiration 
of  Tamarisk  and  Eucalyptus. 
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4:>0  Seolioii  FI.  Business  Meeting,  Physiological  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  239,  Jordan 
Hall.  E.  C.  STONE,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

Concurrent  Sessions  Gl,  G2,  G3,  G4 

S;3U  Session  Cl.  Informal  Session:  Electron  Transport 
in  Respiration.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall.  W.  D. 
BONNER,  JR.,  presiding. 

Session  C2.  Gibberellins.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall. 
S.  11.  \\  ITTW'ER,  presiding. 

S;3U  738.  PHINNEY,  B.  O.  and  P.  M.  NEELY,  University 
of  Galifornia,  Los  Angeles.  Differential  biological  prop¬ 
erties  of  gibbercllin  like  factors  isolated  from  beans  and 
peas. 

8:43  739.  WEST,  G.  A.  and  KATE  11.  MUR.\S111GE. 

University  of  California,  Los  .\ngclcs.  The  isolation  of 
gibbcrellin-.^i  from  beans  and  the  chemical  properties 
of  other  gibberellin  like  factors  from  beans  and  peas. 

9:U0  “40.  ZW'EIG,  G.,  J.  E.  DE\7\Y  and  G.  R.  COSENS, 

University  of  California,  Davis.  On  the  biosynthesis  of 
gibberellins  by  the  use  of  C^^  labeled  suRstrates. 

9:15  741.  BUKOV  AC,  M.  J.  and  S.  11.  W'lTTWER. 

Michigan  State  University.  Comparatise  biological  acti\- 
itics  of  gibberellins  Ai,  A2,  A3,  and  A*. 

9:30  742.  CLAGETT,  G.  O.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Respiration  of  germinating  tobacco  seeds — gibberellin 
stimulation. 

9:45  743.  MILLER,  E.  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Effect 

of  gibberellin  on  the  physiology  of  certain  plants. 

10:15  744.  CLOR,  M.  A.,  IL  B.  CURRIER  and  C.  R. 

STOCKING,  University  of  California,  Davis.  Growth 
responses  from  gibberellin-2,4-D  interaction. 

10:30  ”45.  .\SIITON,  F.  M.,  University  of  Galifornia,  Davis. 

The  effect  of  gibberellic  acid  on  the  absorption  and  trans¬ 
location  of  2,4  D  in  red  kidney  bean. 

10:45  746.  G.\LSTON,  A.  W.,  Yale  University.  Gibberellin 

transport  as  a  basis  for  gibberellin  auxin  synergism. 

11:00  747.  LOCKlL'\RT,  J.  A.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 

nology,  Pasadena.  Growth  responses  of  Piswn  in  relation 
to  light  and  gibberellic  acid. 

11:1  5  748.  GORGORAN,  M.  R.  and  B.  O.  PIIINNEY,  Uni 

\crsity  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  .\n  inhibitor  of 
gibberellin  induced  growth. 

11:30  "49.  GRAY,  R.  A.,  Merck  and  Go.  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

riic  anti  auxin  effect  of  gibberellic  acid  in  the  rooting  of 
cuttings. 

11:45  750.  GR.\Y,  R.  A.,  Merck  and  Co.  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Breaking  the  dormancy  of  peach  seeds  and  crab  grass 
seeds  with  gibberellins. 

Session  G3.  An  Assortment.  Joint  session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  303,  Social 
Science  Building.  F.  W’.  W'ENT,  presiding. 

S:50  "51.  I'OARD,  DONALD  E.,  North  Carolina  State 

College,  Raleigh.  An  experimental  study  of  sclereid 
development  in  the  leaf  of  Camellia  japonica  (to  be  read 
by  Ernest  Ball).  (B) 


8:45  "52.  B.\LD,  J.  G.,  University  of  California,  Los  Ange¬ 

les.  Host  reactions  to  two  viruses  in  Nicotiana  and  related 
genera  Oestrum  and  Petunia.  (B) 

9:00  753.  ZAITLIN,  M.  and  N.  K.  BO.ARDMAN,  Com 

monwealth  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Organiza 
tion,  Canberra,  Australia.  The  association  of  tobacco 
mosaic  virus  with  chloroplasts. 

9:15  754.  BARNOUD,  FERNAND  and  ERNEST  BALL, 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  Some  physiologi 
cal  effects  of  absorbed  radioisotopes  upon  the  tissues  of 
Srriiiga  \  ulgaris.  (B) 

9:30  755.  FREEBAIRN,  HUGH  T.,  University  of  Cali 

fornia.  Riverside.  The  prevention  of  “smog”  injury  to 
plants  by  use  of  sprays  and  metal  filters. 

9:45  "56.  W’IGGANS,  S.AMUEL  C.,  Iowa  State  College. 

The  effect  of  shading  on  growth  of  oats.  (B) 

10:15  757.  McDonough,  Walter  T.,  University  of 
Maryland.  I'he  significance  of  the  awns  of  Durum  wheat 
as  suppliers  of  photosynthate  to  the  developing  kernels. 

10:30  758.  FUIRELL,  M.  G.,  K.  B.  PORTER  and  LUCAS 

REYES,  Texas  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
USDA-.ARS-CRD,  College  Station,  Tex.  Changes  in 
growth  rate  of  Lee  spring  wheat  by  seed  treatment  w  ith 
gibberellic  acid.  (B) 

10:45  759.  W'EIBEL,  D.  E.  and  M.  C.  FUTRELL,  Texas 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  USDA-ARSCRD, 
College  Station,  Texas.  Effect  of  gibberellic  acid  on 
winter  wheat.  (B) 

11:00  760.  R.APP ABORT,  L.UVRENCE  and  JAMES  BON 

NER,  University  of  California  and  California  Institute 
of  Technologs’,  Davis  and  Pasadena.  Quantitative  plant 
responses  to  gibberellin  and  some  climatic  factors. 

11:15  761.  CATHEY,  H.  M.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltssille,  Md.  Mutual  antagonism  of  growth  control 
of  Chrysanthemum  morifulium  by  gibberellin  and 
amo-1618. 

11:30  762.  C.Al’HEY,  H.  M.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Beltssille,  Md.  Grosvth  esaluations  of  four  gibberellins 
and  several  derivatives. 

Session  G4.  Chemical  Constituents  and  Biogenesis. 
Joint  session  svith  the  Botanical  Society  of  America. 
Room  303,  Social  Science  Building.  JAMES  BON¬ 
NER,  presiding. 

8:30  763.  INSELBERG,  E.,  “Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Co., 

Marion,  Ohio.  Simplified  procedures  for  radioassay  and 
autoradiography  of  plant  materials. 

8:45  764.  SEIDMAN,  GABRIEL,  Kansas  State  Gollege. 

I’sso  improved  methods  for  the  study  of  radioactive  sul¬ 
fur  (S3i>)  in  plant  tissue. 

9:00  765.  FR.AZIER,  JOHN  C.  and  GABRIEL  SEIDM.AN, 
Kansas  State  College.  Distribution  of  sulfur  among  the 
\arious  components  of  the  wheat  kernel  using  S^^  as 
a  tracer. 

9:15  766.  WEBSTER,  J.  E.,  E.  1 1.  McILVAIN  and  WIL 

LL\M  BILLINGS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  U.  S. 
Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater.  Identification  and  determination 
of  the  easily  hydrolyzable  carbohydrate  components  in 
certain  Western  range  grasses. 

9:30  767.  BROW'N,  R.  E  and  D.  F.  MILLIK.AN,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Missouri.  Extraction  and  composition  of  nucleic 
acids  from  cherry  leaves.  ( B ) 

9:45  768.  M.ANTHEY,  J.  A.,  Eli  Lilly  &  Go.  Inc.,  Indian 

apolis,  Ind.  The  ribonucleic  acid  content  of  several  plant 
tissues. 
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10:15  769.  ROBERTS,  R.  H.,  B.  ESTHER  STRUCK- 

MEYER  and  LOUISE  W'lFE,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Some  lipid  materials  of  plants  and  animals. 

10:50  770.  SOLT,  MARIE  L.  and  R.  E.  D.\WSON,  Colum 
bia  University.  Alkaloid  synthesis  by  excised  root  cultures 
of  Nb'cotiana  g/auca. 

10:-15  771.  HAGEN,  CHARLES  W.,  JR.,  Indiana  Univer¬ 

sity.  Phenolic  compounds  in  developing  bracts  of  banana 
species.  (B) 

11:00  772.  KLEIN,  ATT1L.\  O.,  Indiana  University. 

.\nthocyanin  production  in  isolated  petals  of  /mpatieiis 
balsamiua. 

11:15  773.  PURCELL,  .\LBERT  E.  and  GUY  A.  THOMP 

SON,  JR.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena. 
Investigations  on  the  biosynthesis  of  carotenoids  in  the 
tomato. 

11:50  774.  BURG,  STANLEY  P.,  Harvard  University. 

Studies  on  the  biogenesis  of  ethylene.  (B) 

11:45  775.  HILTON,  J.  L.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Belts 

villc,  Md.  Inhibition  of  pantothenate  synthesis  by  ehloro- 
substituted  aliphatic  acids. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

Concurrent  Sessions  HI,  H2,  H3 

2:00  Session  HI.  Informal  Session:  Photosynthesis.  Room 
124,  Jordan  Hall.  A.  T.  JAGENDORF,  presiding. 

Se.ssion  H2.  Cellular  Studies.  Joint  .session  with  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall. 

A.  \y.  GALSTON,  presiding. 

2:00  776.  SE'TTERFIELD,  GEORGE  and  STANLEY  T. 

B. \YLEY,  National  Research  Council,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Tine  structure  of  plant  protoplasm  in  relation  to  growth. 

(B) 

2:15  777.  SET'TEREIELD,  GEORGE,  STANLEY  T. 

BAYLEY  and  MICHAEL  BEER,  National  Research 
Council,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Tine  structure  and  growth 
of  elongating  thickened  primary  cell  walls.  (B) 

^:50  778.  KIX'ILAAN,  A.,  'T.  CABRERA  and  R.  S.  BAN 

DURSKI,  Michigan  State  University.  Isolation  and 
characteristics  of  plant  cell  walls. 

2:45  779.  ALBERSHEIM,  P.,  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 

nology,  Pasadena.  Recent  dcsclopmcnts  in  the  chemistry 
of  cell  walls. 

5:00  7S0.  RAY,  PETER  M.,  Harvard  University.  Composi¬ 

tion  of  cell  walls  of  Avena  coleoptilcs. 

5:15  781.  JACKSON,  WILLIAM  T.,  Yale  University. 

F.ffcet  of  celliilasc  and  pcctic  enzymes  on  initiation  and 
growth  of  root  hairs.  (B) 


3:30  782.  JOURDIAN,  G.  W.,  HENRY  KOEFLER  and 

H.  R.  GARNER,  Purdue  University.  Synthesis  of  cell 
wall  constituents  by  Penicillium  chrysogenum.  (B) 

3:45  783.  BEER,  MICHAEL,  National  Research  Council  of 

Canada,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Electron  microscope  studies 
of  phloem  in  Cucurbit. 

Session  H,3.  Growth  Regulators.  Joint  session  with 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  303,  Social 
Science  Building.  CARLOS  MILLER,  presiding. 

2:00  784.  TEUBNER,  F.  G.  and  S.  H.  WTITWER, 

Michigan  State  University.  Structure  activity  relation 
ships  of  the  N-ars'lphthalamic  acids  in  flower  formation 
and  fruit  setting  of  the  tomato. 

2:15  785.  SHEN,  J.‘\NE  Y.,  FRED  G.  TEUBNER  and 

S.  11.  W'lT'TM'ER,  Michigan  State  University.  Floral 
morphogenetic  changes  in  the  tomato  induced  by 
N-m-tolylphthalamic  acid.  (B) 

2:50  786.  PRESTON,  W.  IL,  JR.,  R.  W.  BENDER,  W.  P. 

ANDERSON  and  J.  W.  MI  TCHELL,  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul 
ture,  Beltsville,  Md.,  Oregon  State  College,  Ontario, 
Oregon,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Structure-activity  relationships  of  chlorine-substituted 
phenoxyacetic  acids  and  acetamides  on  four  crop  plants. 

2:45  787.  MINTON,  E.  D.,  W.  H.  PRESTON,  JR.  and 

W.  H.  ORGELL,  Agriculture  Experiment  Station, 
.\uburn,  Alabama,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Glenn 
Dale,  Md.,  Iowa  State  College.  Dosage-response  relation¬ 
ships  associated  with  foliar  applications  of  3-amino 

I, 2,4  triazole  to  Black  \'alcntinc  beans. 

3:00  788.  PRESTON,  W.  IT,  JR.  and  W.  L.  HASTY, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  Fort 
Detriek,  Frederick,  Md.  Defoliation  of  woody  plants 
sprayed  with  2  butyne-1,4  diol  as  influenced  by  tempera 
ture  and  humidity. 

5:15  789.  PRESTON,  W.  IL,  JR.  and  C.  B.  LINK,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.  and  University 
of  Maryland.  Use  of  2,4-dichlorobenzyltributylphos- 
phonium  chloride  to  dwarf  plants. 

3:30  790.  PRESTON,  W.  IL,  JR.  and  C.  B.  LINK,  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  and  University 
of  Maryland.  Comparative  effectiveness  of  several  new 
quaternary  ammonium  compounds  to  induce  dwarfing  of 
plants. 

5:45  791.  PRESTON,  W.  IL,  JR.  and  C.  B.  LINK,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  and  University 
of  Maryland.  Dwarfed  progeny  produced  by  plants 
treated  with  several  quaternary  ammonium  compounds. 


10.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  PLANT  TAXONOMISTS 

Tlic  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists  was  organized  in  1935  to  promote  research 
and  teaching  in  the  taxonomy  of  both  vascular  and  non-vascular  plants.  T  he  Society  fosters 
cooperation  among  taxonomists  and  furthers  the  scientific  welfare  of  its  membership.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  Brittonia,  in  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Ta.xonomic  Index.  Total  membership,  450. 

President:  HERBERT  L.  M.\SON,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Chairman  of  the  Council:  .\LBERT  C.  SMITH,  National  Science  Foundation,  W  ashington,  D.  C. 

Secretar\-:  ROBER  T  F.  'THORNE,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Treasurer:  CHARLES  B.  HEISER,  JR.,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Representative  on  the  Governing  Board,  AIBS:  CH.\RLES  B.  HEISER,  JR.,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative  CHARLES  B.  HEISER,  JR. 
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AUGUST  22-24 

Field  trip  through  eastern  Kentucky  beginning  at  Nat 
ural  Bridge  State  Park  near  Slade,  and  proceeding  from 
there  to  Cumberland  Falls  and  Mammoth  Cave.  N'arious 
habitats  and  segetation  types  to  be  seen.  I’ransportation 
bv  private  cars  The  group  will  camp  out  at  night. 
Leaders:  DALE  M.  SMl'IIl,  T.  R1CH.\RD  FISHKR, 
WILLIAM  C.  MARTIN,  JR.  and  ROBERT  T. 
NEHER. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

7:30  Council  Meeting.  Lieber  Room,  Jordan  Hall. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Session  1.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Societv  of  .\mcrica.  Room  101,  Late 
Building.  HERBER  T  L.  MASON,  presiding. 

9:00  792.  S'TOUTAMIRE,  W  ARREN,  Cranbrook  Insti 

tutc  of  Science,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.  Physiological 
sariation  in  Gaillardia  pu/chclJa  Foug. 

9:15  793.  GILLETT,  GEORGE  W7,  Michigan  State  Uni 

versitv  'The  application  of  gibbercllins  to  “Experi 
mental”  taxonomy. 

9:30  794.  TANIMO'TO,  TATFEE  'T.,  International  Busi 

ness  Machines,  New  ^'ork  City.  Use  of  electronic  com¬ 
puters  in  systematic  biology mathematical  considerations. 

9:43  795.  ROGERS,  D.W'ID  J.,  New  York  Botanical 

Garden,  New  ^’ork  City.  .\n  application  of  electric  com¬ 
putation  to  studies  of  variation  in  .ManiJiot  esculenta. 

10:00  796.  SORIA,  JORGE  \'.,  Indiana  University.  A  statis 

tical  study  of  the  relationships  of  elc\en  species  of 
So/aiium,  section  .Morelia. 

10:10  797.  M.VTHL\S,  MILDRED  E.  and  PETER 

R.W'EN,  University  of  California,  Los  .\ngeles.  Notes 
on  the  ecology  of  Saiiicula  descrticola. 

Intermission 

10:35  798.  FAIRBRO’THERS,  D.W'ID  E.,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 

sity,  New  Brunswick.  Morphological  \ariation  of  Setaria 
faberii  and  Setaria  viridis. 

10:50  799.  REIMER,  CHARLES  W'.,  .\cademy  of  Natural 

Sciences,  Philadelpbia.  Publisbed  taxa  of  tbe  diatom 
genus  \'cidiiiin  and  a  search  for  their  types. 

11:05  800.  GOULD,  FRANK  W'.,  A.  &  M.  College  of 

Texas,  College  Station.  Notes  on  the  glume  pit  of 
Androjjogon  barbinodis  var.  perforatus. 

11:20  Bui^iness  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers,  Systematic 
Section,  Botanical  Society  of  America. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Session  2.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law 
Building.  .XLBER'T  C.  SMI  TH,  presiding. 

2:00  801.  FOSBERG,  F.  RAYMOND,  Tails  Church,  \'ir- 

ginia.  Breadfruit  (Artocarpus^  in  Micronesia. 

2:15  802.  'THORNE,  ROBERT  F.,  State  University  of 

Iowa,  Iowa  City.  T'loristic  theses. 

2:30  803.  M.VTHIAS,  MILDRED  E.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Los  /\ngcles.  'The  exotic  flora  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

2:40  804.  GILLEIT,  GEORGE  W'.,  Michigan  State  Uni 

\ersity.  Obseixations  on  the  flora  of  Lassen  X'olcanic 
National  Park. 


OF  PLANT  TAXONOMISTS 

2:55  805.  SHUl'TS,  G.  F.,  W  abash  Gollege,  Grawfordsx I'lc, 

Ind.  Patterns  of  distribution  in  the  Hernandiaceae. 
Intermission 

3:20  Business  Meeting,  .\merican  Society  of  Plant  Taxono¬ 
mists. 

3:30  Informal  Meeting  of  botanists  interested  in  general 
problems  of  taxonomy  and  related  problems  of  the 
herbarium. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

6:30  Annual  Dinner  of  the  American  Society  of  PLnt 
Taxonomists.  Room  D,  Union  Building. 

9:00  General  Mt'eting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  W' ALLACE  O.  EENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  R.XLPH  E.  CLEL.XND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  'The  principal  address,  “  The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  W  orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
S'TAKNI.XN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty  fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Session  .S.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law 
Building.  ROBER'T  T’.  'THORNE,  presiding. 

9:00  806.  DRESSLER,  ROBER'T  L.,  Missouri  Botanical 

Garden,  St.  Louis.  'The  annual  species  of  Pohisettia. 

9:15  807.  FOSBERG,  F.  RAYMONI9,  Falls  Church,  \'ir 

ginia.  Natural  areas  as  a  botanical  resource. 

9 : 30  808.  FAIRBRO'THERS,  D.W'ID  E.  and  M.  A.  JOHN 

SON,  Rutgers  Unisersity,  New  Brunswick.  'The  precipitin 
reaction  as  an  indicator  of  relationship  in  some  grasses. 

9:45  809.  HOW'ARD,  RICHARD  A.,  Arnold  Arboretum 

of  Harvard  University,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  X'ascular 
anatomy  of  tbe  petiole  as  a  taxonomic  character. 

10:00  8 JO.  KOCH,  LEO  F.,  University  of  Illinois.  Subking 

donis  of  plants. 

10:10  8IJ.  CRONQUIS'T,  ARTHUR,  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  New  York  City.  'The  divisions  and  classes  of 
Thallophytes. 

10:25  812.  CRONQUIS'T,  ARTHUR,  New  York  Botanical 

Garden,  New  York  City.  The  divisions  and  classes  of 
Embryoplntes. 

Intermission 

10:30  SJ3.  TERRELL,  EDW  ARD  E.,  Guilford  Gollege, 
N.  C.  X'ariation  and  hybridization  in  the  Houstoiiia 
purpurea  group. 

11:03  814.  LTT'TLE,  ELBERT  L.,  JR.,  United  States  Forest 

Service,  W'ashington,  D.  C.  Naming  hybrid  forest  trees. 

11:13  815.  LONG,  ROBER'T  W’.,  Ohio  W’esleyan  Univer 

sity,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Introgression  between  Ilelianthiis 
giganteus  L.  and  11.  grosseserratus  Martens. 

11:30  816.  SMITH,  D.\LE  M.,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex 

ington.  'The  chromosome  number  of  Ilelianthiis 
decapeta/us. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Session  4.  Joint  Meeting  with  all  seetions  of  the 
Hotanieal  Society  of  Aineriea.  Room  100,  Business  and 
Economics.  FRl'l'S  Wh’.NT,  presiding. 

Symposium:  The  Seientifie  Foundations  of  Botany 
for  the  Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  an 
Appraisal  of  Current  and  Future  Trends,  (see  BS.\ 
program ) . 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Session  5.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematie  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law  Building. 
MARiON  r.  HALL,  presiding. 

Symposium:  The  Impact  of  Population  Studies  on 
Ecology.  Part  I. 

817.  HIESP’Y,  W’lLLl.XM  M.,  Carnegie  Institution 
ot  Washington,  Stanford,  Calif.  The  borderline  of 
physiology  and  autceology. 

818.  BAKER,  IIERBER'L  C.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  The  contribution  of  autceology  and  genceologs' 
to  our  knowledge  of  past  migrations. 

819.  DANSEREAU,  PIERRE,  Institut  Botaniquc, 
Univcrsite  dc  la  Montreal,  Canada.  Ihc  use  of  sync- 
cologieal  units  as  a  measure  of  fitness  for  populations. 

820.  CAIN,  ST.\NLEY  A.,  University  of  Michigan. 
The  ecological  background  provided  explicitly  in  popula¬ 
tion  studies. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

2:00  Session  6.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  .\meriea  and  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law  Building. 
CHARLES  B.  HEISER,  JR.,  presiding. 

Symposium:  The  Impact  of  Population  Studies  on 
Ecology.  Part  II. 

821.  HUGH  1 1.  ILTIS,  University  of  Wisconsin.  '^I'he 
measure  of  disturbance  in  the  environment. 

822.  PLA'rr,  ROBERT  B.,  Emory  University,  Atlanta. 
The  ultimate  subdivision  of  the  environment  and  species 
adjustment. 

825.  H.\LL,  M.\R10N  T.,  Butler  University,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  What  is  natural  selection?  How  docs  it  operate? 

824.  E\'ANS,  ER.\NCIS  C.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Reciprocal  adjustments  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
dynamics  of  the  ecosystem. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

6:50  Annual  Dinner,  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Alumni 
Hall,  Union  Building. 

9:00  BiologiMlM  Smoker  and  Open  Houi^c.  Fieldhouse. 


11.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  ZOOLOGISTS 

Tlic  Society  in  its  jjrcscnt  name  dates  from  1903,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  fusion  of  three 
societies;  "lire  Ameriean  Morphological  Society,  founded  in  1890;  the  Central  Naturalists, 
founded  in  1899;  and  the  Soeiety  of  Ameriean  Zoologists,  founded  in  1901.  A  list  of  past  offi¬ 
cers  and  meeting  jjlaces  of  these  soeieties  is  published  as  a  part  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
in  Volume  112  of  the  Anatomical  Record. 


'Pile  aims  of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  eonstitution  are  .  .  the  association  of  workers  in 
the  field  of  zoology  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  new  or  important  facts  and  problems 
in  that  science  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
zoological  science.”  Total  membership,  1,627. 


President:  H.  BURR  S'lEINBACH,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Past-President:  ELMER  G.  BU  I'LER,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

President  Elect:  X'ICTOR  TWIT  I'Y,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Secretary:  GAIRDNER  MOMENT,  Goiieher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Treasurer:  JANE  OPPENHEIMER,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Program  Officer:  SEARS  CROWTsLL,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Representative  to  .-MBS  Governing  Board:  JOHN  BUCK,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  T.  W.  TORREY 

Room  222,  Jordan  Hall  has  been  reserved  as  I  leadquarters  of  the  .\merican  Soeiet)-  of 
Zoologists  for  committee  and  small  meetings,  .'\bstracts  of  the  papers  given  at  the 
meetings  will  be  published  in  the  Anatomical  Record  by  the  W'istar  Institute. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions  A,  B  and  C 

Scolion  A.  Developmental  Biology.  Joint  session 
with  the  Soeiety  for  the  Study  of  Development  and 
Growth.  Room  104,  Law.  CLIFFORD  GROBS  IE-IN, 
presiding. 

.\  I-B-S  BULI.ETIN — AugUSf  1958 


9:00  825.  BL.VCKWOOD,  UNABELLE  BOGGS,  Univer 

sity  of  Maryland.  1,2  diehloro-4,5-diaminobenzene,  an 
apparent  inhibitor  of  the  trunk  organizer  in  the  chick 
embryo.  (Introduced  by  Mary  Juhn) 

9:20  826.  SMITH,  1  HOM.\S  E.,  JR.  and  DONALD  I. 

PAI  P,  Boston  University.  Differention  of  embryonal 
explants  of  the  hamster  in  the  cheek  pouch. 
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9:40  827.  FRASER,  RONALD  C.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

'File  role  of  induction  in  somite  genesis  in  the  chick. 

10:00  828.  MUCHMORE,  WILLIAM  B.,  University  of 

Rochester.  Influence  of  embryonic  neural  tissues  on 
muscle  differentiation  in  Ambystoma  niaculatum. 

10:20  829.  BELL,  EUGENE,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

'Leclmolog)'.  Dissociation  of  ectodermal  cells  and  of  the 
surface  coat  from  amphibian  embryos  by  means  of 
focused  ultrasound:  the  character  of  the  surface  coat. 

10:40  830.  CAIRNS,  JOHN  M.,  Roswell  Park  Memorial 

Institute.  I’he  apical  ectodermal  ridge  of  the  chick  limb 
buds  as  an  clement  in  a  feedback  control  system. 

11:00  831.  GILLE'I  TE,  ROY,  University  of  Illinois,  College 

of  Dentistry.  Altered  growth  of  hamster  pouch  after 
extirpation  of  its  extrinsic  retractor  muscle. 

11:20  832.  STRUrilERS,  ROBERT,  Ohio  State  University, 

riie  acceleration  of  growth  in  embryos  during  exposure 
to  a  mild  centrifugal  force.  (Introduced  by  \L  A. 
Lessler) 

11:40  833.  ETKIN,  W  ILLIAM,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 

Medicine.  Embryonic  determination  of  the  adenohypo¬ 
physis  in  the  wood  frog,  R.  sj’Jvatica. 

Section  B.  Microbiology  and  Invertebrates.  Room 
151,  Myers  Hall.  JOHN  O.  CORLISS,  presiding. 

9:00  834.  IIOLZ,  GEORGE  G.,  JR.  and  JOSEPH  ERW  IN, 
Svracuse  Unixersity.  Physiological  differences  among  mat 
ing  tvpes  and  varieties  of  Tefrabyrnena  pyriformis. 

9:20  835.  PREFER,  JOHN  R.,  JR.,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania.  Isolation  of  the  immobilization  antigens  of 
Paramecium. 

9:40  836.  ALLEN,  SALLY  LYM.\N,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  Cytochemical  localization  of  enzymes  in  sexual 
strains  of  the  protozoan,  I’ctrahymeiia  piriformis.  (Intro¬ 
duced  by  John  M.  Allen) 

10:00  837.  LILLY,  DANIEL  M.,  RICHARD  C.  KLOSEK 
and  W^ILLL\M  J.  HARLIG,  St.  John’s  University,  New 
York.  Methods  of  preparation  of  factors  required  for  the 
growth  of  Paramecium  caudatum  in  axenic  cultures. 

10:20  838.  BOVEE,  EUGENE  C.,  University  of  Florida. 

The  mastigonts  and  flagella  of  'Frimastigamoeba  philip- 
piiieiisis  W  hitmore. 

10:40  839.  W  ANG,  IL,  Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Loyola 

University,  Chicago.  Fhe  effect  of  some  proteolytic 
enzyme  preparations  on  Paramecium  and  a  parasitic 
nematode. 

11:00  840.  YOUNG,  JOSEPH  IL,  Tulane  University.  Com 

position  of  the  head  of  Crustacea. 

11:20  841.  GREENBERG,  BERNARD,  University  of  llli 

nois,  Chicago.  Persistence  of  bacteria  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  stages  of  the  house  fly.  (Introduced  by  James 
C.  Plagge) 

11:40  842.  \'1SHN1AC,  ROMAN  S.,  Albert  Einstein  Col¬ 

lege  of  Medicine.  A  new  hypothesis  on  the  role  of 
protozoa  in  evolution. 

Section  C.  Endocrinology.  Room  203,  Chemistry. 
M.  X.  Z.XRROW’,  presiding. 

9:00  843.  W  ILSON,  E.  DALE  and  M.  X.  ZARROW’,  Pur 

due  University.  Induction  of  superovulation  with  HCG 
in  immature  mice  primed  with  PMS. 


9:20  844.  BRENEMAN,  W’.  R.  and  MARVIN  CAR¬ 
MACK,  Indiana  University.  In  vitro  and  in  vivo  inactiva¬ 
tion  of  hormones  by  lithosperm. 

9:40  845.  HIL’FON,  FREDERICK  K.,  Johns  Hopkins 

School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  The  effects  of 
testosterone  on  the  sex  accessory  glands  of  starlings  of 
different  ages.  (Introduced  by  David  E.  Davis) 

10:00  846.  OR'FIZ,  ENT’.LINE,  University  of  Chicago.  Re¬ 

gression  of  functional  activity  in  the  seminal  vciclc 
epithelium  of  castrate  guinea  pigs. 

10:20  847.  LEONARD,  SAMUEL  L.,  Cornell  University. 

Hormonal  effects  on  phosphorylase  actiiity  in  the  rat 
uterus. 

10:40  848.  EDGREN,  RICHARD  A.,  D.WID  Wk  CAL 

HOUN  and  'F.  W’.  HARRIS,  G.  D.  Searle  and  C:o., 
Chicago,  111.  Studies  on  the  uterine  growth  stimulating 
effects  of  combinations  of  testosterone  propionate  and 
natural  estrogens  in  rats. 

11:00  849.  JOHNSON,  DONALD  C.  and  EMIL  VVITSClll, 

State  University  of  Iowa.  Granulosa  cell  tumors  in 
oiarian  grafts  carried  by  parabiotic  male  rats. 

11:20  850.  MULVEY,  RICHARD  K.,  HARRY  MALL 

CHOK  and  W  ALTER  CHA\’IN,  Wayne  State  Uni 
versity.  Effects  of  adrenal  and  gonadal  hormones  on 
secondary  sex  characteristics  of  the  guppy,  Lebistes 
reticulatits  Peters. 

11:40  851.  GRANT,  W'lLLIAM  C.,  JR.,  W'illiams  College. 
W  ater  drive  response  in  efts  of  Dicmyctylus  viridescens 
to  varying  dose  levels  of  prolactin. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions,  Refresher  Course  and  Session  D. 

2:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology. 
Jointly  sponsored  b)  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists, 
the  Society  of  Protozoologists,  and  the  National  Associa 
tion  of  Biology  Feachers.  Supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  'Fhis  course  is  intended  to 
up  date  the  level  of  high  school  and  college  teaching. 
Organized  by  'F.  M.  SONNIsBORN.  (I’hrec  sessions  of 
lectures,  one  of  discussion,  one  of  demonstrations,  and 
two  of  motion  pictures). 

I.a'clure  Session  I.  Room  209,  Chemistry. 

852.  CORLISS,  JOHN  O.,  University  of  Illinois. 
Evolution  and  systematics. 

853.  PITELKA,  DORO’FHY,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Fine  structure  as  revealed  by  the  electron 
microscope. 

854.  W’EISZ,  PAUL,  Brown  University.  Morpho¬ 
genesis. 

Movie  Session  1.  Room  209,  Chemistry. 

There  will  be  two  “shows”  running  concurrently,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms.  Both  will  be  repeated  T  uesday  evening, 
starting  at  7:30  p.m. 

4:30  855.  \TSHNL\C,  ROMAN,  Albert  Einstein  College 

of  Medicine.  T’he  not  too  simple  Protozoa.  (7:00  Tues.) 

5:00  856.  JAMES,  THOMAS  W.  and  RICHARD  A. 
BOOLOOTTAN,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Life  and  death  of  a  cell.  (7:30  Tues.) 

5:30  857.  WTCIFFERMAN,  RALPH,  Temple  University. 

(A)  T  he  mating  reaction  and  conjugation  in  Paramecium 
bursaria.  (B)  General  biology  of  the  giant  ameba.  Chaos 
chaos;  feeding,  locomotion,  and  reproduction.  (8:00 
Tries.) 
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Movie  Session  11.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall. 

-30  858.  PIPKIN.  ALAN  C.,  DINNIEMAUDE  JENSEN 
and  TSUGI  SHIROISIII,  Naval  Medical  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  Methods  used  in  maintaining  and  studying  exo- 
erythrocytic  stages  of  avian  malaria  in  chick  embryos 
and  tissue  cultures.  (7:00  Tues.) 

4  45  859.  HUFF,  CLAY  G.,  ALAN  C.  PIPKIN,  A.  BURNS 
WEATIIERSBY  and  DINNIEMAUDE  JENSEN, 
Na\al  Medical  Research  Institute.  An  exoerythrocytic 
schizogonic  cycle  of  avian  malaria  in  living  chick  embryo 
cells.  (7:15  Tues.) 

5:00  860.  CLAFF,  C.  LLOYD,  Single  Cell  Research  Foun¬ 

dation,  Inc.  (A)  Excystment  in  Co/poda  cucuJIus.  (B) 
Feeding  mechanisms  of  Bresslaua.  (7:30  Tues.) 

5:30  86 J.  WATSON,  STANLEY  W.,  Woods  Hole  Ocean¬ 

ographic  Institution.  Movement  in  Labyiinthuh.  (8:00 
Tues.) 

Section  D.  Endocrinologv.  Room  203,  Chemistry. 
ROLAND  K.  MEYER,  presiding. 

2:00  862.  CHAVIN,  WALTER  and  HAROLD  W.  ROSS- 
MOORE,  W'ayne  State  University.  Effects  of  gonado¬ 
tropin  and  sex  steroids  upon  respiration  in  the  goldfish, 
Carassius  auratiis  L. 

2:20  863.  HALL,  JAMES  C.  and  D.  O.  WILHOFT, 

Newark  College  of  Rutgers  University.  The  effect  of 
insulin  on  the  respiration  of  rat  muscle  in  vitro. 

2:40  864.  PREDMORE,  R.  E.  and  M.  E.  DENISON, 

Harco  Biological  Laboratory,  Louisville,  Ky.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  cold  survival  of  male  rats  castrated  30  days  and  at 
60  days  of  age. 

3:00  865.  SLICHER,  ANNA  M.,  New  York  University  and 

Bingham  Oceanographic  Laboratory,  Yale  University. 
T  he  effect  of  ACTH,  cortisol  and  cold  shock  on  the 
peripheral  total  white  cell  count  of  fishes.  (Introduced 
by  Grace  E.  Pickford) 

3:20  866.  BECK,  LYLE  V.  and  VIRGINIA  RIECK,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine.  Nature  and 
control  of  DLSH  reaction. 

3:40  867.  KALTENBACH,  JANE  COUFFER,  Northwest¬ 

ern  University.  Direct  steroid  enhancement  of  induced 
metamorphosis  in  peripheral  tissues. 

4:00  868.  PHILLIPS,  JOY  and  BARBARA  SCHMIDT, 

Drew  University.  A  comparison  of  pituitary  and  thyroid 
gland  development  in  the  fetal  rat. 

4:20  869.  PAYNE,  FERNANDUS,  Indiana  University. 

Secretory  characteristics  of  cells  of  the  neurohypophysis 
of  the  fowl. 

4:40  870.  DOWNS,  WM.  G.,  JR.  and  BRYANT  BEN¬ 

SON,  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Vanderbilt 
University.  Achondroplastic  dwarfism. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

7:30  Open  Meeting:  “The  organizational  status  of  devel¬ 
opmental  biology.”  Room  104,  Late.  GLIFFORD 
GROBSTEIN,  presiding.  Recent  developments  in  the 
Growth  Society  and  American  Society  of  Zoologists,  as 
they  relate  to  professional  organization  of  developmental 
biologists,  will  be  reported.  The  newly  authorized  ASZ 
Division  of  Developmental  Biology  will  be  considered 
and  appropriate  action  taken.  Ample  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  discussion  from  the  floor.  All  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  development  are  invited. 


9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  ALLAGE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  GLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  T  he  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  W'orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
ST’AKIVIAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty  fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Sessions,  Refresher  Course  and  Section  E. 

9:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Lec¬ 
ture  Session  II.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  THEODORE 
L.  JAHN,  presiding. 

871.  SIEGEL,  RICHARD,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Sexuality,  life  cycles,  and  breeding  systems. 

872.  BEALE,  GEOFP’REY,  Institute  of  Animal 
Genetics,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Genetics. 

873.  B.\LAMUTTI,  WILLIAM,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  Controlled  culture  and  nutritional 
requirements. 

874.  HUTNER,  SEYMOUR  IL,  Haskins  Laboratories. 
Protozoa  and  the  achance  of  biochemistry. 

9:00  Section  E.  Animal  Behavior  and  Sociobiology.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Section  of  Animal  Behavior  and 
Sociobiology  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Room 
101,  Myers  Hall.  M.  W.  SCHEIN,  presiding,  (see 
ES.'\  program) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Sessions,  Refresher  Course,  Sections  F  and  G. 

2:30  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Lec¬ 
ture  Session  III.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  GORDON 
BALL,  presiding. 

875.  BECKER,  ELERY  R.,  Iowa  State  College. 
Parasitic  protozoa:  life  cycles;  relations  to  host;  evolution. 

876.  READ,  CLARK  P.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Parasitic  protozoa:  biochemical  aspects  and  chemotherapy. 

4:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Dis¬ 
cussion  Session:  Teaching  Philosophy,  Methods, 
Problems.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  LOWELL  E. 
NOLAND,  presiding. 

877.  ELLIOTT,  ALFRED  M.,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Considerations  at  the  college  level. 

878.  FORDYCE,  P.  R.,  Broad  Ripple  High  School, 
Indianapolis.  Considerations  at  the  high  school  level. 
Discussion  from  the  floor. 

Section  F.  Developmental  Biology.  In  collaboration 
with  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Development  and 
Growth.  Room  104,  Law.  NELSON  SPRATT,  pre 
siding. 

2:00  879.  ARORA,  H.  L.  and  R.  W.  SPERRY,  California 

Institute  of  T  echnology.  Studies  on  color  discrimination 
following  optic  nerve  regeneration  in  the  cichlid  fish, 
Astronotus  oceJ/atus. 

2:20  880.  RUBEN,  LAURENS  N.  and  J.  ANDREW 
ARMER,  Reed  College.  Innervation  and  urodele  super¬ 
numerary  limb  morphogenesis. 
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2:40  881.  MANNER,  HAROLD  W.,  Utica  College  of 
Syracuse  University.  Cortisone-induced  histolysis  in 
regenerating  salamander  limbs. 

3:00  882.  SCHMIDT,  ANTHONY  }.,  Princeton  University. 

Forelimb  regeneration  in  the  hypothyroid  adult  newt, 
Triturus  viridescens. 

5:20  885.  GREEN,  ELIZABETH  UFFORD  and  IRMA 
OXLEY  CALL,  Haverford  College.  Characteristics  of 
growth  and  “aging”  in  tail  epithelium  of  Rana  pipiens 
tadpoles. 

5:40  884.  L.XUFER,  H.\NS,  Cornell  University  and  Car¬ 

negie  Institution  of  Washington.  Immunochemical 
studies  of  muscle  proteins  in  mature  and  regenerating 
limbs  of  the  adult  newt,  Triturus  viridescens.  (Intro 
duced  by  }.  D.  Ebert) 

2:00  Section  C.  Animal  Behavior  and  Sociobiology.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Section  of  Animal  Behasior  and 
Sociobiology  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Room 
101,  Myers  Hall,  A.  M.  GUHL,  presiding,  (see  ESA 
program ) 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Sessions,  Refresher  Course  and  Section  H. 

7:00  Refresher  Course;  Motion  Pictures.  Room  124, 
Jordan  Hall  (Films  1,  2,  5)  and  Room  101,  Myers 
Hall  (Films  4,  5,  6,  7).  Refer  to  Monday  afternoon 
session  for  titles  and  schedule. 

8:00  Refresher  Course:  Demonstrations.  Jordan  Hall. 

'There  is  to  be  a  separate  guide  to  the  demonstrations. 
'I’his  will  provide  a  brief  description  and  show  the  room 
location  for  each. 

885.  ANDERSON,  EX'ERE'TT,  State  University  of 
Iowa.  Some  features  of  the  submicroscopic  morphology 
of  Tritrichomonas. 

886.  AUSTIN,  MARY  L.,  W'ellesley  College,  (a) 
Comparative  sensitivities  of  different  serotypes  of  Para¬ 
mecium  amelia  to  zinc  chloride,  (b)  Comparative  sensi 
thities  of  different  serotypes  of  Paramecium  amelia  to 
paramecin,  (c)  Demonstration  that  a  paramecium  can 
be  killed  by  a  single  particle  of  paramecin. 

887.  B.ALAMUTH,  WILLIAM,  University  of  Cali 
fornia,  Berkeley,  (a)  Devices  useful  in  the  study  of 
protozoa:  1.  simplified  culture-tube  holder  fitted  to  the 
microscope;  2.  A  microscope-slide  culture-chamber  for 
growing  amoebae  on  coserslips;  5.  a  culture  vessel  of 
molded  polyester  resin  for  growth  of  protozoa  on  mem¬ 
brane-filter  surface,  with  control  of  oxygen  tension  and 
nutrient  supply,  (b)  protozoan  cultures:  1.  Entamoeba 
histolytica  growing  monoxenically  with  Trypanosoma 
cruzi;  2.  Entamoeba  invadens  growing  monoxenically 
with  Trypanosoma  cruzi;  5.  Entamoeba  mosbkovskii 
growing  monoxenically  with  Trypanosoma  cruzi;  4.  Tetra- 
mitus  rostratus:  amoeboid  phase  on  bacterized  nutrient 
agar;  flagellate  phase  in  bacterized  fluid  medium;  5. 
TilJina  magna;  CoJpeda;  and  Glaucoma;  6.  Dictyostelimn 
disceideum:  culture  and  aggregation;  7.  Blepharisma; 
8.  Euplotes;  9.  Telotrochidium.  (c)  Some  of  Kirby’s 
slides  of  Trichomonas  termopsidis  and  other  termite 
flagellates  stained  with  Bodian’s  Protargol  technique  fol 
lowed  by  the  Feulgen  stain. 

888.  BALL,  GORDON,  University  of  California,  Los 
.\ngeles.  Life  history  of  the  avian  parasite — Plasmodium 
rehefum. 

889.  B.\ND,  R.  NE.\L,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Axenic  fluid  and  agar  cultures  of  Hartmanella 
rhvsodes. 


890.  BEAMS,  H.  W^,  State  University  of  Iowa.  .\ 
simple  air-turbine  ultracentrifuge  suitable  for  certain 
types  of  cytological  research. 

891.  BEAMS,  H.  W'.,  R.  L.  KING,  T.  N.  TAHMI 
SI.^N  and  R.  L.  DEVINE,  State  University  of  Iowa 
and  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  (a)  Cilia  and  sub¬ 
cortical  structures  of  Nyctotherus.  (b)  The  flagella  and 
enigmatic  rods  of  Lophomonas  striata. 

892.  BOVEE,  EUGENE  C.,  University  of  Florida. 
Three-dimensional  scale  models  of  commonly-know  n  and 
little-known  amebas,  showing  morphological  character 
istics  distinctive  of  their  activity  patterns. 

895.  BROWN,  C.  A.  and  HAROLD  E.  FINLEY, 
Howard  University.  Electron  micrographs  of  Spirosto- 
mum  and  VorticelJa. 

894.  BYRD,  J.  ROGERS  and  ALFRED  \I. 
ELLIOTT,  University  of  Michigan.  Light  and  electron 
microscopy  of  Tetrahymena. 

895.  CHEN,  T.  T.,  University  of  Southern  California. 
Chromosomes  of  protozoa. 

896.  CLEVELAND,  L.  R.,  Harvard  University.  Pro¬ 
gressive  stages  of  fertilization  in  Trichonympha. 

897.  CORLISS,  JOHN  O.,  University  of  Illinois,  (a) 
Evolution  and  systematics.  (b)  Protozoology  lab  manuals 
used  at  Illinois. 

898.  CORLISS,  JOHN  O.  and  MARGARET  P. 
DYS.\RT,  University  of  Illinois.  Silver  impregnation 
preparations. 

8983.  CORLISS,  JOHN  O.,  MARGARET  P. 
DYSART  and  EUGENE  W^  MCARDLE,  University 
of  Illinois.  Feulgen  preparations. 

899.  D.ANIELS,  E.  W^,  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
I’hc  use  of  large  amoebas  in  the  analysis  of  basic  biologi 
cal  problems. 

900.  DIPPELL,  RUTH  \^,  Indiana  University.  Ultra 
structure  of  Paramecium. 

901.  DOUGHERTY,  ELLSW  ORTH  C.,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  The  phylogeny  of  primithe 
organisms. 

902.  DOWNS,  L.  E.,  La  Sierra  College.  Mating  types 
and  \arieties  in  Stylonychia. 

905.  DUCOFF,  HOW'ARD  S.  and  E.  LAW  RENCE 
POW  ERS,  University  of  Illinois  and  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  Protozoa  in  radiobiological  research. 

904.  EHRET,  C.  F.,  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
'The  action  of  light  on  sexuality  and  sexual  rhythmicity 
in  Paramecium  bursaria. 

905.  EHRET,  C.  F.  and  E.  L.  POW  ERS,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Organelle  systems  of  the  cell  sur¬ 
face  in  Paramecium. 

905.  FINLEY,  H.\ROLD  E.  and  HARVEY  L. 

CLARK,  Howard  University.  Cultures  of  Spirostommn 
ambiguum. 

907.  FINLEY,  HAROLD  E.  and  DAVID  Me 

LAUGHLIN,  Howard  University.  Cultivation  and  mat 
ing  of  Vorticella  microstoma. 

908.  GELBER,  BEATRICE,  University  of  Chicago. 
Training  cultures  of  Paramecium  amelia. 

909.  GILMAN,  LAUREN  C.,  University  of  Miami, 
(a)  Nissenbaum’s  method  of  combined  rapid  fixation 
and  adhesion  to  slides  of  ciliates  and  flagellates,  (b)  The 
use  of  nickel  sulfate  for  quieting  paramecia.  (c)  Purifica 
tion  of  methyl  green  for  a  specific  temporary  nuclear 
stain. 
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910.  HANSON,  EARL,  Yale  University.  Conjugation 
in  living  Paramecium  tric/iium. 

91 1.  HASTINGS,  J.  WOODLAND,  University  of 
Illinois.  The  luminescence  rhythm  in  Gonyaulax. 

912.  HINCHEY,  CATHERINE  M.  and  RALPH 
WICHTERMAN,  Temple  University.  I’he  microcom¬ 
pression  chamber  for  observing  protozoa. 

913.  HUNGATE,  R.  E.,  University  of  California, 
Davis.  Protozoa  in  termites  and  cattle. 

9H.  HUTNER,  S.  H.  and  H.  BAKER,  Haskins 
Laboratories  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  N.  Y.  (a)  Assay 
of  vitamin  with  Euglena.  (b)  Irreversible  bleaching 
of  Euglena  by  streptomycin. 

915.  LE\"INE,  NORMAN  D.,  University  of  Illinois. 
Life  cycle  of  the  chicken  Coccidium,  Eimeria  tenella. 

916.  LUND,  E\^ERE1T  E.,  Animal  Disease  and  Para¬ 
site  Research  Division,  USDA,  Beltsville,  Md.  Infec- 
tivity  of  Heterakis  and  Histomonas  on  soil. 

917.  LYTLE,  CHARLES  S.  and  SEARS  CROWELL, 
Indiana  University.  Protozoa  collected  on  slides  immersed 
in  a  quarry. 

918.  MAIN,  ROBERT  A.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Chromatography  and  radiography  as  analytical  tools  in 
the  study  of  Tetrabymena  metabolism. 

919.  MANW'ELL,  REGINALD  D.,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  avian  malarias. 

920.  MCARDLE,  EUGENE  W.,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  Tartar  cycloparamecetome. 

921.  MILLER,  CHARLES  A.  and  WILLIS  H.  JOHN 
SON,  Wabash  College.  Nutritional  requirements  for 
Param  ecium  m  ul  ti micron  uclea  t  u  m . 

922.  NOBLE,  GLENN  A.,  California  State  Poly¬ 
technic  College.  Excystation  of  coprozoic  amoebae. 

923.  NOLAND,  LOW  ELL  E.,  University  of  W^iscon- 
sin.  Protozoan  ecology. 

924.  PIPKIN,  ALAN  C.,  DINNIEMAUDE  JENSEN 
and  TSUGI  SHIROISHI,  Naval  Medical  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  .\vian  malaria  in  tissue  culture. 

925.  PITELKA,  DOROTHY,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  (a)  Electron  micrographs  of  protozoan  flagella, 
cilia,  fibrillar  structures  and  pellicle,  (b)  Selected  cyto- 
logical  preparations  by  European  workers  on  protozoa. 

926.  FREER,  J.  R.,  B.  RUDMAN,  J.  A.  MUELLER 
and  L.  B.  FREER,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Indiana  University.  Serology  of  Paramecium. 

927.  PROVASOLI,  L.  and  J.  J.  A.  McLAUGHLIN, 
Haskins  Laboratories.  Gonyaula.x  poisoning. 

928.  PROVASOLI,  L.  and  K.  GOLD,  Haskins  Labora¬ 
tories.  A  method  for  shaking  small  flasks. 

929.  RAFALCO,  J.  STANLEY,  Indiana  University, 
(a)  Reversibility  of  amoebae  into  flagellates  and  vice 
versa,  (b)  Mitotic  division  stages  of  the  above  forms. 

930.  RAY,  CHARLES,  JR.,  Emory  University,  (a) 
Nuclei  and  chromosomes  of  Tetrahymena.  (b)  Fluores¬ 
cence  microscopy  of  Tetrahymena. 

931.  ROTH,  L.  E.,  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  The 
electron  microscopy  of  ciliary  structures. 

932.  ROTH,  L.  E.  and  O.  T.  MINICK,  Argonne  Na¬ 
tional  Laboratory.  ITie  electron  microscopy  of  the 
protozoan  nucleus. 


933.  RUDZINSKA,  MARIA  A.,  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  (a)  The  macronucleus  in  Toko- 
phrya  infusionum;  light  and  electron  microscope  observa¬ 
tions.  (b)  The  fine  structure  of  the  contractile  vacuole 
in  Tokophrya  infusionum. 

934.  RUDZINSKA,  MARIA  A.  and  W^ILLIAM 
TRACER,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Feeding  mechanisms  in  malaria  parasites;  an  electron 
microscope  study. 

935.  SANDERS,  FRED  and  GERALD  R.  SEAMAN, 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  (a)  Enzymatic 
activity  of  living  protozoa,  (b)  Uptake  of  radioactive 
substrates,  (c)  Inhibition  of  enzyme  activity. 

936.  SCHERBAUM,  OTI’O,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Synchronized  division. 

937.  SCHUSTER,  FREDERICK,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  Axenic  agar  cultures  of  Naegleria 
gruberi;  amoebic  and  flagellate  stages. 

938.  SIEGEL,  RICILXRD,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Life  cycles  of  free-living  protozoa. 

939.  SONNEBORN,  T.  M.,  MYRTLE  V.  SCHNEL- 
LER,  RUTH  V.  DIPPELL,  MARGARET  RAFALCO, 
AUDREY  BARNEIT,  STEPHEN  TAUB,  HOWWRD 
HOLZMAN  and  DOROTHEA  WIDEMAYER,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  (a)  Laboratories  for  the  study  of  Para¬ 
mecium.  (b)  Collection,  isolation  and  cultivation  of 
Paramecium,  (c)  The  common  species  of  Paramecium 
and  how  to  recognize  them,  (d)  Cytological  techniques 
for  nuclei,  chromosomes  and  organelles,  (d)  Fission, 
conjugation  and  autogamy,  (g)  The  syngens  of  P. 
amelia  and  their  geographical  distribution,  (h)  Killer 
paramecia  and  the  cytoplasmie  particles,  kappa,  pi,  mu, 
and  paramecin,  (i)  Serotypes:  the  specific  immobiliza¬ 
tion  reaction,  (j)  Mendelian  and  cytoplasmic  inheritance 
in  P.  aurelia. 

940.  Sl’ARR,  RICHARD  C.,  Indiana  University,  (a) 
Culture  collection  of  algae,  (b)  Gonium-Volvox  series 
of  colonial  flagellates. 

941.  VAN  WWGTENDONK,  W^  J.,  J.  BERECH, 
A.  SOLDO  and  JOAN  E.  SMITH,  Indiana  University, 
(a)  Axenic  culture  of  P.  aureha.  (b)  Chemostat  for 
P.  amelia,  (c)  Electromigration  of  P.  amelia,  (d)  Appli¬ 
cation  of  paper  chromatography  and  paper  electro¬ 
phoresis.  (e)  Column  chromatography,  (f)  Counting 
of  radioactivity,  (g)  Radioautography. 

942.  WEISZ,  PAUL,  Brown  University.  Operating 
techniques  in  grafting  and  transplanting. 

943.  WTSSENBERG,  HARRY,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  (a)  A  double  silver  stain  for  nuclei,  cilia  and 
infraciliature.  (b)  Transverse  binary  fission  in  Opalina. 

944.  W'lLBOIS,  ANNETI’E,  Indiana  University. 
Sexual  isolation  in  Pandorina  morum. 

945.  W  ILLIAMS,  NORMAN  E.  and  ROBERT  L. 
KING,  State  University  of  Iowa.  The  organelles  of 
protozoa;  methods  for  demonstration  and  results. 

8:00  Section  H.  Demonstrations.  Room  101,  Jordan 
Hall.  T.  W  .  TORREY,  in  charge. 

946.  BON^EE,  EUGENE  C.,  University  of  Florida. 
Scale  models  of  amebas  depicting  characteristic  morphol¬ 
ogies. 

947.  BROW' N,  L.  A.,  Transylvania  College.  Some  early 
microscope  slides. 
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948.  ETKIN,  WILLIAM  and  ROBERT  LEHRER, 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  Hormone  produc¬ 
tion  by  graft  pituitaries  in  the  tadpole  of  R.  pipiens. 

949.  FITZGERALD,  LAURENCE  R.,  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  Units.  A  reexamination  of  the 
metabolic  rates  of  mammalian  embryos  and  fetuses. 

950.  KAVANAGH,  VIRGENE  WARBRITTON  and 
MILDRED  PATRICK,  1826  N.  Penn.,  Indianapolis 
and  2  Melissa  Way,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Nodules  in 
livers  of  rats. 

951.  KORNHAUSER,  S.  1.  and  GEORGE  R. 
SCHRODT,  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine. 
How  is  the  contractile  force  of  striated  muscle  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  tendon? 

952.  LYTLE,  CHARLES  F.,  Indiana  University.  A 
culture  method  for  clones  of  Craspedacusts  polyps. 
(Introduced  by  Sears  Crowell) 

953.  MARAMOROSCH,  KARL,  LOUIS  G.  NICK- 
ELL,  X'IRGINIA  C.  LITTAU  and  T.  D.  C.  GRACE, 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research.  Cell  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  study  of  viruses  with  dual  hosts,  arthropod 
and  plant. 

954.  DI  MRGILIO,  GINO,  NATHAN  LA\'ENDA 
and  GIDON  F.  GESTRING,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine.  Optic  connections  of  the  hypothalamus  in 
mammals  studied  by  a  silver  technique.  (Introduced  by 
William  Etkin) 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Concurrent  Sessions,  Symposium,  and  Sections  I  and  J. 

9:00  Symposium:  Animal  Sound  and  Communication. 
Program  arranged  for  the  Section  of  .\nimal  Behavior  and 
Sociobiologv’  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America  by 
J.  T.  EMLEN.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall,  (see  ESA 
program ) 

Section  1.  Developmental  Biology.  Joint  session  with 
the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Development  and  Growth. 
Room  104,  Law.  MCTOR  TWIITY,  presiding. 

9:00  955.  C.ANNING,  R.  E.  and  N.  G.  ANDERSON, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Ultracentrifuge  studies 
on  soluble  tissue  proteins. 

9:20  956.  SPIEGEL,  MEL\'IN,  Colby  College.  Paper 

electrophoresis  of  proteins  of  amphibian  developmental 
stages. 

9:40  957.  NACE,  GEORGE  W.  and  T.AKEHIKO  TACHl 
B-\N.\,  University  of  Michigan  and  University  of  Kana¬ 
zawa,  Japan.  The  characterization  of  antigenic  systems 
of  the  frog  embryo  by  the  application  of  cytochemical 
techniques  to  agar  diffusion  patterns. 

10:00  958.  TELLER,  \\’1LLL\M  IL,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania.  h’luorcscent  antibody  studies  of  blood  protein  up¬ 
take  by  moth  oocytes. 

10:20  959.  NIU,  M.  C.,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 

Research.  The  role  of  ribonucleic  acid  in  embryonic 
differentiation. 

10:40  960  WENGER.  BRYON  S.,  CHARLES  L.  W.AR 
RENDER  and  PATRICIA  B.  COMPTON,  University 
of  Kansas.  Lipids  in  the  central  nervous  system  of  the 
chick  embryo  prior  to  myelinization. 

11:00  961.  WlLl’,  ERk'D  11. ,  Department  of  Embryology, 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  X^isual  pigment 
differentiation  in  metamorphosing  Raiia  catesbiana. 
(Introduced  by  James  D.  Ebert) 


11:20  962.  MUN,  A.  M.,  1.  L.  KOSON  and  I.  SATO,  State 
College  of  Washington.  Capacity  of  X-irradiated  adult 
chicken  spleen  to  stimulate  growth  of  homologous  organ 
in  chick  embryos. 

1 1 :40  963.  VAL  ALTEN,  PIERSON  J.,  Michigan  State  Uni 

versity.  Tissue  specific  antigens  in  the  duodenum  of  tlie 
chick  embryo  following  chorioallantoic  grafts.  (Intro¬ 
duced  by  R.  A.  Fennell) 

Section  J.  Experimental  Biology,  Cytology.  Room 
200,  Chemigtry.  JOHN  M.  ALLEN,  presiding. 

9:00  964.  RICHARDS,  OSCAR  W.,  American  Optical 
Company.  Quantitative  interference  microscopy. 

9:20  965.  MAYER,  WILLIAM  V.  and  SOL  BERNICK, 
Wayne  State  University  and  University  of  Southern  C;ili- 
fornia,  Los  Angeles.  A  comparative  study  of  the  dentin, 
periodontium  and  alveolar  bone  of  warm  and  awake  and 
hibernating  Arctic  ground  squirrels,  Spermophi/us 
undulatus. 

9:40  966.  NORMAN,  CHARLES,  C.  E.  JOHNSON  and 
1.  D.  PORTERFIELD,  West  Virginia  University.  Inhi¬ 
bition  and  reactivation  of  bovine  sperm  stored  at  room 
temperatures. 

10:00  967.  ST.  AMAND,  \\7  and  L.  11.  SMITH,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  A  method  for  the  quantitative  esti¬ 
mation  of  rat  erythrocytes  in  the  mouse-rat  chimera. 

10:20  968.  POPP,  RAYMOND  A.,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  Radiation  effects  on  tissue  esterases  in  mice. 

10:40  969.  JEFFRIES,  BARBARA  R.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Succinoxidase  activity  of  altered  kidney  mitochondria. 
(Introduced  by  W'illiam  L.  Doyle) 

11:00  970.  LINDER,  HARRIS  J.,  Argonne  National  Labora 
tory.  Histochemistry  of  egg  shell  formation  in  the  fairv 
shrimp,  Chiiocephalopsis  bundyi.  (Introduced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  A  Wimsatt) 

11:20  971.  BURNETT,  ALLISON  L.,  Cornell  University. 

A  histochemical  study  of  Pelmatohydra  oligactis  (Pallas) 
during  periods  of  rich  feeding  and  prolonged  starvation. 
(Introduced  by  John  M.  Anderson) 

11:40  972.  BEERS,  JOHN  R.,  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

An  histological  and  histochemical  study  of  the  green 
gland  of  Cancer  borealis.  (Introduced  by  Dorothy  F. 
Travis) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Concurrent  Sessions  K,  L  and  M 

Section  K.  Developmental  Biology.  Joint  session 
with  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Development  and 
Growth.  Room  104,  Law.  ALBERT  TYLER,  presiding. 

2:00  973.  BARCH,  STEPHANIE  11.  and  JOHN  R. 
SHAVER,  Michigan  State  University.  The  effects  of 
enzymes  on  prolongation  of  fertilizability  of  Rana 
pipiens  eggs. 

2:20  974.  BLACK,  ROBERT  E.  and  ALBERT  TYLER, 
California  Institute  of  'Pechnology.  The  oxidation  of 
carbon  monoxide  by  fertilized  eggs  of  Urechis  caupo 
shown  by  use  of  a  Ci3  label. 

2:40  975.  BLOCH,  DAVID  P.  and  RICHARD  FRIED 
MAN,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Incorpora¬ 
tion  of  thymidine  into  nuclear  suspensions  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cell  cycle. 
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3:00  976.  KAOCHARERN,  PANEE  and  DONALD 
BUCKLIN,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cytological  changes 
associated  with  diapause  in  embryos  of  the  grasshopper, 
Me/anopJus  differentialis  (Thomas).  (Introduced  bv 
H.  Ris) 

3:20  977.  SCHNEIDER,  NANCY  A.  and  DONALD  H. 
BUCKLIN,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Molting  and  de- 
\elopment  of  cultured  fragments  of  embryos  of  the 
grasshopper,  Melanoplus  differentialis  (Thomas).  (Intro¬ 
duced  by  L.  A.  Fraser) 

3:40  978.  BAGNARA,  JOSEPH  T.,  University  of  Arizona. 

Further  obsersations  on  the  tail  melanophores  of 
Xenopus. 

4:00  979.  GIER,  H.  T.,  Kansas  State  College.  The  uterine 

epithelium  of  the  bovine  during  pregnancy. 

Section  L.  Experimental  Biology,  Physiology.  Room 
200,  Chemistry.  C.  LADD  PROSSER,  presiding. 

2:00  980.  WALKER,  JOANNE  G.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Oxygen  poisoning  in  the  annelid  Tubifex  tubifex.  (Intro¬ 
duced  by  H.  S.  Ducoff ) 

2:20  981.  MULVEY,  RICHARD  K.  and  MARY  JANIK, 
W^ayne  State  University.  Study  of  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Chinese  mole  cricket,  GryJIotalpa  africana 
Beauvois. 

2:40  982.  GILBERT,  LAWRENCE  1.  and  HOWARD  A. 
SCHNEIDERMAN,  Cornell  University.  Recent  studies 
on  the  distribution  of  the  juvenile  hormone  of  insects. 

3:00  983.  HODGSON,  E.  S.  and  S.  OZBAS,  Columbia 
University.  A  case  of  neurosecretory  regulation  of  be¬ 
havior,  analyzed  electrophysiologically. 

3:20  984.  BOGNER,  PHYLLIS  HOLT,  University  of  Pitts 
burgh.  Further  observations  on  the  development  of 
“active”  absorption  in  chicks. 

3:40  985.  GREEN,  JAMES  W.  and  MARY  HARSCH, 
Rutgers  University.  The  influence  of  salinity  concentra¬ 
tion  on  Na^^  penetration  in  fiddler  crabs. 

4:00  986.  SCHMIDT-NIELSEN,  KNUT,  Duke  University. 

Salt  excretion  in  marine  birds. 

4:20  987.  KAMEMOTO,  FRED  I.,  .\NREAS  OKSCHE, 
HAROLD  E.  CHEYNEY,  JR.,  and  DONALD  S. 
h’ARNER,  State  College  of  Washington  and  Universitiit 
Marburg/Lahn.  A  photoperiodically  induced  alteration 
of  intermediary  metabolism  in  migratory  birds. 

4:40  988.  MILLER,  DOROTHEA  STARBUCK,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Increased  susceptibility  to  audiogenic 
seizures  in  mice  under  safe  radiation  levels. 

1:30  Symposium:  Animal  Sound  and  Communication, 
continued  and  Section  M :  Motion  Pictures,  Animal 
Behavior  and  Sociobiology.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall. 
(see  ESA  program) 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

6:30  Zoologists  Dinner.  Room  D,  Union.  Presidential  Ad¬ 
dress:  H.  BURR  STEINBACH. 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
Read  by  Title 

Papers  to  be  read  by  title  have  been  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  the  name  of  the  first  author  into  four  groups: 
Embryology,  Experimental  Biology  and  Physiology, 
Vertebrate  Endocrinology,  Papers  not  otherwise  classified. 


Embryology 

989.  ARGYRIS,  THOMAS  S.  and  BERTIE  F. 
ARGYRIS,  Syracuse  University.  The  growth  and  differ¬ 
entiation  of  hair  follicles  resulting  from  tissue  cross  feed¬ 
ing  in  wound  healing. 

990.  AVERY,  G.  and  H.  HOLTZER,  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Growth  promoting 
activity  of  spinal  cord  on  somite  muscle. 

991 .  BARTH,  L.  C.  and  LUCENA  J.  BARTH,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Control  of  differentiation  of  cells  from 
Raiia  pipiens  gastrulae. 

992.  HISAOKA,  KENICHI  K.,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  certain  terato¬ 
genic  agents  using  histochemical  methods. 

993.  HOLTZER,  J.,  J.  ABBOTT  and  J.  LASH,  School 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  multinucleated  myotubes. 

994.  OVERTON,  JANE,  University  of  Chicago.  Mode 
of  outgrowth  of  the  chick  pronephric  duct. 

993.  ROSENBAUM,  ROBERT  M.  and  MURRAY 
WITTNER,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Embryogenesis  of  oxygen  treated  frog  embryos. 

996.  SCHECHTMAN,  A.  M.  and  ARTHUR 
HIRATA,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Inhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  antibody  response  in  the  chicken. 

997.  SCHECHTMAN,  A.  M.  and  PATRICIA  F. 
KNIGHT,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Uptake 
of  proteins  by  the  embryonic  membranes  of  the  chick. 

998.  SCHECHTMAN,  A.  M.  and  ARLAN  SMITH, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Passage  of  serum 
proteins  into  the  yolk  sac  of  the  rabbit. 

999.  WATERMAN,  ALLYN  J.  and  GANSON  PUR 
CELL,  JR.,  Williams  College.  Cytology  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  adenohypophysis  of  the  rabbit. 

1000.  WITTNER,  MURRAY  and  ROBERT  M. 
ROSENBAUM,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 
Reversibility  of  the  inhibitory  effects  of  high  oxygen  con¬ 
centrations  in  the  development  of  Rana  pipiens. 

1 001 .  WOLSKY,  MARIA  DE  ISSEKUTZ  and  ALEX¬ 
ANDER  WOLSKY,  Manhattanville  College  and  Ford- 
ham  University.  The  rate  of  cleavage  of  marine  polychaete 
eggs  in  different  latitudes  and  seasons. 

Experimental  Biology  and  Physiology 

1002.  BEUTNER,  REINHARD  1 1.,  Des  Moines  Still 
College  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery.  Research  program 
dealing  with  a  new  electrical  method  for  determining  the 
“excitation”  or  free  energy  available  in  metabolism. 

1003.  BISHOP,  DAVID  W.,  Carnegie  Institution  of 
W'ashington.  Sperm  contractile  protein. 

1004.  BROWN,  FRANK  A.,  JR.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  An  annual  modulation  in  the  form  of  24  hour 
cycles  of  an  organism  in  “constant  conditions”. 

1003.  BROWN,  FRANK  A.,  JR.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  An  annual  rhythm  of  basal  metabolic  rate  in 
an  organism  in  “constant  conditions”  including  pressure. 

1006.  BUCHSBAUM,  RALPH  and  THOMAS  F. 
REDICK,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Shell  growth  in 
starved  and  fed  clams  in  calcium-45  sea  water. 

1007.  BURGER,  J.  WENDELL,  Trinity  College  and 
Mt.  Desert  Island  Biological  Laboratory.  Maternal- 
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cnibno  relationships  in  the  spiny  dogfish,  Squalus 
acanthias. 

1008.  DAWSON,  W  ILLIAM  R.  and  IIIOMAS  L. 
POULSON,  University  of  Miehigan.  Effects  of  tempera 
ture  on  ventricular  contraction  in  several  lizards. 

1009.  FL\!L\N,  W  .\L1’ER  J.,  JR.  and  GER.\LD1NE 
.\.  DOWD,  Boston  College.  A  quantitatise  determina¬ 
tion  of  Ci'‘-tyrosine  in  melanated  and  non-melanated 
mouse  tissues. 

1010.  EIML\N,  W'.\LTER  J.,  JR.  and  HELEN 
TILLEY,  Boston  College.  The  correlation  of  enzyme 
activitj-  and  pigment  production  in  melanogenesis  of  con¬ 
trol  and  irradiated  melanoma  tissues. 

1011.  EINCERM.\N,  MILTON  and  TOMOJl 

AOTO,  Newcomhe  College,  Tulane  University  and 
Hokkaido  University,  Sapporo,  Japan.  Electron  micro 
scopy  of  neurosecretory  cells  and  their  products  in  the 
dwarf  cravfish,  Canibarellus  shufeldti. 

1012.  FINCERMAN,  MILTON  and  lOMOJI 

AOl’O,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  and 
Hokkaido  University,  Sapporo,  Japan.  Evidence  for 
axonal  transport  of  neurosecretory  material  from  the 
supraesophageal  ganglia  into  the  eyestalk  of  the  dwarf 
crayfish,  Canibarellus  shufeldti. 

1013.  FINCERM.\N,  MILTON  and  lOMOJl 

AOl’O,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane  University,  and 
Hokkaido  University,  Sapporo,  Japan.  Properties  of 
chromatophototropins  in  the  dwarf  crayfish,  Canibarellus 
shufeldti,  revealed  by  filter  paper  electrophoresis. 

lOH.  FOLK,  G.  EDGAR,  JR.  and  MONA  R.  MELT- 
ZER,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Influence  of  hibernation 
upon  a  mammalian  activity  rhythm. 

1015.  GIBBONS,  L.\RRY  \'.  and  HAROLD  M. 
K.\PLAN,  Southern  Illinois  University.  Blood  chem¬ 
istry  in  frog  red  leg  disease. 

1016.  GILBERT,  L.\W’RENCE  1.  and  HOW  ARD 
A.  SCHNEIDERMAN,  Cornell  University.  I’he  inacti¬ 
vation  of  juvenile  hormone  extracts  by  pupal  silkworms. 

1017.  COLDSMII  H,  E.  D.  (with  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  of  Helen  E.  Osburg),  New  York  University.  Effects 
of  colchicine  and  demecolcine  on  the  development  of 
the  fruit-fly.  Drosophila  nielaiiogaster. 

1018.  GOLDSMITH,  E.  D.  (with  the  technical  assist 
ance  of  Helen  E.  Osburg),  New  York  University.  ’Hie 
effect  of  5-fluoroorotic  acid  on  the  development  of  the 
fruit-flv.  Drosophila  nielaiiogaster. 

1019.  HERSHBERGER,  LEE  G.  and  LAURA  M. 
HANSEN,  G.  D.  Searle  and  Co.  The  effect  of  preg¬ 
nancy  on  sensitivity  of  the  rat  uterus  to  Serotonin  in  vitro. 

1020.  HIEST.\ND,  W’lLLIAM  Purdue  University. 
Comparison  of  the  toxicity  of  Benadryl,  alcohol,  and 
alcohol  followed  by  Benadryl. 

1021.  HIRSHFIELD,  HENRY  L,  .\RTHUR  M. 
ZIMMERMAN  and  DOUGLAS  MARSLAND,  New 
York  Universitv.  Effects  of  U\’-irradiation  on  form  and 
sensitivity  to  pressure-solation  in  Amoeba  proteus. 

1022.  LOEFER,  JOHN  B.  and  OTPO  H.  SCHER- 
BAUM,  California  Institute  of  Technology  and  Univer 
sity  of  California,  Los  .Angeles.  .Amino  acid  composition 
of  Tetrahymena. 

1023.  MacRAE,  EDH 11  KRUGELIS  and  LAW¬ 
RENCE  BOGOR.AD,  Universitv  of  Illinois  College  of 
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Medicine  and  University  of  Chicago.  Conversion  ot 
delta-amino  Icvulinic  acid  to  porphobilinogen  by  earth 
worms. 

1024.  O’BRIEN,  J.  P.  and  E.  J.  FR.ANK,  Marquette 
University.  I’he  saving  effect  of  reduced  temperature  on 
anoxic  skin  during  irradiation  studied  by  dose  fractiona 
tion. 

1025.  PARKS,  ril.AYNE  and  ARTHUR  C.  GIESl', 
Stanford  University.  The  breeding  cycle  of  Ligia  occidtii- 
talis. 

1026.  PIZZARELLO,  DONALD  and  ALEXANDER 
WOLSKA',  P’ordham  University.  Sex  relationship  in 
tissue  homotransplantation  in  the  newt  Tritunis  vin 
descens. 

1027.  ROBINSON,  PAUL  F.,  U.  S.  Army  Chemical 
W  arfare  Laboratories,  .Army  Chemical  Center,  Md.  The 
effect  of  phenothiazine  on  the  blood  sugar  of  the  goat 

1028.  RUGH,  ROBERTS  and  SYLVIA  JACKSON, 
Columbia  University.  Fetal  gonad  radiosensitivity. 

1029.  SEG.AL,  E.ARL,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College. 
Effect  of  rapid  temperature  change  on  the  heart  rate  of 
a  marine  gastropod. 

1030.  SINDERMANN,  CARL  J.,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
W  ildlife  Service.  .Anti mammalian-erythrocyte  properties 
of  sea  herring  serum. 

1031.  SINDERMANN,  CARL  J.  and  DONALD  F. 
M.AIRS,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Serum  protein 
changes  in  diseased  sea  herring. 

1032.  SONNEBORN,  T.  M.  and  D.  R.  SONNE 
BORN,  Indiana  University.  Some  effects  of  light  on  the 
rhythm  of  mating  type  changes  in  stock  232-6  of 
syngen  2  of  P.  multimicroiiucleafurii. 

1033.  W  ILBER,  CHARLES  G.,  U.  S.  .Army  Chemical 
Warfare  Laboratories,  Army  Chemical  Center,  Md. 
Biological  similarity  and  swimming  time  in  rodents. 

A'ertebrate  Endocrinology 

1034.  ADAMS,  A.  ELIZABETH,  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  The  thyroid  glands  of  thyroxine-treated  chick 
embryos. 

1035.  ARGYRIS,  BERTIE  F.  and  H.  B.  CHASE, 
Syracuse  University  and  Brown  University.  Mechanism 
of  insulin  resistance  in  the  KL  strain  of  mice. 

1036.  BERN,  HOW.ARD  .A.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Induction  of  epithelial  metaplasia  in  the 
mouse  prostate  by  estrogen  in  absence  of  the  hypophysis. 

1037.  HERSHBERGER,  LEE  G.  and  ROLAND  K. 
MEA’ER.  University  of  W  isconsin.  Myotrophic  and 
androgenic  effects  of  testosterone  in  starv  ed  and  folic  acid 
deficient  rats. 

1038.  HU,  FUN.AN  and  W’.ALTER  CH.AVIN,  Henry 
Ford  Hospital  and  W’ayne  State  University.  Hormonal 
control  of  melanogenesis  in  vitro. 

1039.  MIRAND,  E.  A.  and  T.  C.  PRENTICE,  Ross 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute.  The  ability  of  hypophy 
sectomized  or  hypophysectomized  and  binephrectomized 
rats  to  produce  erythropoietin. 

1040.  RENNELS,  EDW  ARD  G.  and  W7ALLACE 
McNU'TT,  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch.  I’hc 
fine  structure  of  the  anterior  pituitary  cells  of  the  dwarf 
mouse. 

1041.  T.AYLOR,  JOAN  N.  and  S.AMUEL  L.  LEON 
ARD,  Cornell  University.  The  effect  of  injected  adrena 
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line  and  noradrenaline  on  the  plasma  and  muscle  levels 
of  these  hormones. 

1042.  WATERMAN,  ALLYN  J.  and  WILLIAM  M. 
MOORE,  Williams  College.  Thyroid  activity  in  inbred 
and  selected  mice  in  relation  to  behavior. 

Papers  not  otherwise  classified 

1043.  ANDERSON,  EX'EREIT  and  IL  \V\  BEAMS, 
State  University  of  Iowa.  I’he  ultramicroscopic  structure 
of  the  renal  glomerulus  of  a  lizard. 

1044.  BO\'EE,  EUGENE  C.,  University  of  Elorida. 
further  report  on  the  distribution  of  Amoebida  in 

Elorida. 

1045.  EVA^S,  LLEM'ELLYN  T.,  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine.  Social  conditioning  in  young 
snapping  turtles,  Clielydra  serpentina. 

1046.  FERGUSON,  EDWARD,  JR.,  Grambling  Col 
lege.  Seasonal  life  history  studies  of  two  species  of  fresh¬ 
water  ostracods. 


1047.  GERALL,  ARNOLD  A.  and  HELENE  W. 
DUNNING,  University  of  Kansas.  Attempts  to  influence 
the  sexual  behavior  of  socially  isolated  male  guinea  pigs. 

1048.  GOY,  ROBERT  W.  and  WILLIAM  C. 
YOUNG,  University  of  Kansas.  Responses  of  androgen- 
treated  spayed  female  guinea  pigs  to  estrogen  and 
progesterone. 

1049.  LATIMER,  HOMER  B.  and  PAUL  B.  SAWIN, 
University  of  Kansas  and  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 
Laboratory.  Sixteen  superficial  linear  measurements  of 
large  race  HI  and  of  small  race  X  adult  rabbits. 

1050.  LOWRANCE,  E.  W.  and  CHARLES  E. 
WESl’RUP,  University  of  Missouri.  Certain  indices  of 
human  skulls  from  Asia. 

1051.  VOLPE,  E.  PE'I'ER,  Newcomb  College,  Tulane 
University.  Interspecific  gene  exchange  between  Fow¬ 
ler’s  and  the  Southern  'Load. 

1052.  WITSCHI.  E.,  M.  KODANI  and  K.  MIKAMO, 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Comparative  study  of  the 
chromosomes  of  European,  American  and  Japanese  frogs. 


12.  BIOMETRIC  SOCIETY  (ENAR) 

The  Biometric  Societ)',  founded  in  1947,  is  an  international  society  devoted  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  statistical  asj^ects  of  biolog}^  The  objccti\cs  of  the  Society  are  the  advancement 
of  quantitative  biological  science  through  the  develojjincnt  of  quantitative  theories  and  the 
application,  develojDincnt  and  dissemination  of  cffectixc  mathematical  and  statistical  tech¬ 
niques.  Members  in  all  parts  of  the  world  include  biologists,  mathematicians,  statisticians, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  biometrv.  Total  membership,  approximately 
1,250. 


President:  Iv  A.  CORNISH,  CSIRO,  University  of  Adelaide,  Australia. 

Treasurer:  .\.  W.  KIMBALL,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Secretary:  M.  J.  R.  HEALY,  Rothamstead  Experimental  Station,  England. 

ENAR  President:  BOYD  HARSHB.\RGER,  \^irginia  Polvtechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  \^a. 
EN.\R  Secretary-Treasurer:  T.  W.  HORNE’R,  General  Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Program  Committee:  W.  S.  CONNOR,  ’HIOM.XS  PARK.  L.  C.  COLE,  J.  H.  'lORRlE,  R.  J. 
MONROE  (chairman). 

Local  Representatives:  M.  W.  C.\RTER,  H.  McKE.\N. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

1(1:00  Expository  papers  on  the  design  of  experiments. 
Room  203,  Chemistry  Building.  W.  S.  CONNOR, 
presiding. 

1053.  ZELEN,  M.\R\'IN,  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fractional  factorial  designs. 

11:00  Methods  for  determining  functional  relationships  in 
biological  systems.  R.  J.  MONROE,  presiding. 

1054.  TURNER,  MALCOM  E.,  X'irginia  Medical 
College,  Richmond,  \'a.  ’I'he  regression  analysis  of 
functional  paths. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WWLLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  I’he  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
STAKKIAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
Twenty-fifth  .Anniversary  Symposium. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
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13.  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


I’he  original  Botanical  Society  of  America  was  organized  in  1894.  The  present  Botanica: 
Society'  of  America  was  founded  by  the  Federation  of  the  original  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology'  and  the  American  Mycological  Society  in 
1906.  The  Society  fosters  scientific  and  educational  advancement  in  the  field  of  botany  and 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  botanists  of  America  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  general  botanical 
interest.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  presentation  of  research  reports  at  its  meetings  and  for 
their  publication  in  the  American  Journal  of  Botany.  Shorter  articles  of  general  interest  together 
with  items  of  botanical  news  are  published  in  the  Plant  Science  Bulletin.  Total  membership, 
about  2,100. 

President:  FRITS  W.  WENT,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Vice-President;  HARRY  J.  FULLER,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Secretary:  H.\ROLD  C.  BOLD,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Treasurer;  AARON  J.  SHARP,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Representative  to  the  AIBS  Governing  Board:  RALPH  E.  CLELAND,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  RALPH  E.  CLELAND. 

Room  031,  Jordon  Hall,  has  been  reserved  for  use  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America 
for  council  and  committee  meetings. 


AUGUST  20-23 

Field  trip.  Central  Section  trip  in  the  unglaciated  sec¬ 
tion  of  southern  Illinois.  For  details  contact  Dr.  C.  L. 
Kucera,  Dept,  of  Botany,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

AUGUST  22-23 

Field  trip.  Paleobotanical  Section  trip  to  Paleozoic 
plant  fossil  localities  in  southern  Indiana  and  adjacent 
Kentucky.  Leader:  Dr.  G.  K.  Guennel,  Indiana  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Bloomington. 

AUGUST  24 

Phyrologiral  field  trip.  See  program  of  the  Phycologi- 
cal  Society  of  American. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  24 

2:00  Meeting  of  the  Council.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Meeting  of  the  Council.  Room  239,  Jordan  Hall, 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  5 

Session  1.  General  Section.  Room  110,  Music 
Bldg.  TAYLOR  A.  STEEVES,  presiding. 

9:00  loss.  PALSER.  B.ARBARA  F.,  University  of  Chicago. 
X’ascular  anatomy  of  the  flower  in  a  few  South  American 
X’acciniaceae. 

9:15  10S6.  HALL,  BENEDICT  A.,  State  University 
Teachers  College,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  The  evolution  of 
dioecism  in  the  Aceraceae. 

9:30  1057.  TUCKER,  SHIRLEY  C.,  University  of  Minne 

sota.  Plastochromic  changes  in  the  floral  apex  of 
.MicheJia  fuscata. 

9:45  1058.  WILSON,  THOMAS  K.,  Indiana  University. 
Morphology  of  the  Canellaceae. 


10:00  1059.  HOWE,  THOMAS  D.,  College  of  Steubenville, 

Steubenville,  Ohio.  De\elopment  of  the  embryo  sac  in 
several  species  of  Compositae,  Tribe  .\stereae.  Subtribe 
Solidaginae. 

10:15  1060.  LIST,  ALBERT,  JR.,  Cornell  University.  The 

late  embryogeny  of  Gleditsia  triacanthos. 

10:30  1061.  FAULL,  ANNA  F.,  72  Fresh  Pond  Lane,  Cam 

bridge.  Mass.  Germination  in  pollen  of  the  cucurbit  type. 

10:45  1062.  THOMAS,  RUTH  B.,  Eastern  New  Mexico 

University,  Portales,  N.  M.  Development  of  the  female 
gametophyte  and  fertilization  in  Pinus  v'irginiana  Miller. 

11:00  1063.  BROWN,  FLOYD  and  GORDON  E.  HUN r. 

University  of  Tennessee.  Phyletic  distribution  of  free 
sedoheptulose  in  plants  of  the  Southeastern  states. 

Session  2.  Microbiological  Section.  Room  100, 
Social  Science  Bldg.  ALMA  WHIFFEN  BARKS 
DALE,  presiding. 

9:00  Business  Meeting.  Joint  meeting  of  the  Microbiological 
Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  and  the 
Mycological  Society  of  America.  ALM.^  WHIFFEN 
BARKSDALE,  presiding. 

9:30  1064.  STONIER,  TOM,  Rockefeller  Institute,  New 

York.  The  release  of  radioisotopes  by  labelled  crown  gall 
bacteria. 

9:45  1065.  STONIER,  TOM,  Rockefeller  Institute,  New 

York.  Further  evidence  for  the  widespread  occurrence  of 
lysogenicity  in  the  crown  gall  organism. 

10:00  1066.  STEIN,  ROSE  A.  and  ALFRED  S.  SUSSMAN, 

University  of  Michigan.  In  vitro  agglutination  in 
HansenuJa  wingei. 

10:15  1067.  BIANCHI,  DONALD  E.  and  ALFRED  S. 

SUSSMAN,  University  of  Michigan.  Terminal  respira¬ 
tion  of  petite  mutants  of  Candida  albicans. 

10:30  Recess. 

10:45  1068.  MAZUR,  PETER,  Princeton  University.  Effects 

of  subzero  temperatures  on  yeast. 
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11:00  1069.  PAGE,  ROBERT  M.,  Stanford  University.  The 

effect  of  ammonia  on  growth  and  reproduction  of 
PiJoboJus. 

11:15  1070.  EMBREE,  ROBERT  W.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Berkeley.  A  new  genus  in  the  Mucorales. 

11:35  1071.  AL-DOORY,  YOUSEF,  M.  TOLBA  and  H. 

AL-ANI,  University  of  Baghdad,  Iraq.  On  the  fungal 
flora  of  Iraqi  soil.  II.  Central  area  of  Iraq. 

Session  3.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Room  103,  Law 
Bldg.  ROBERT  M.  KOSANKE,  presiding. 

Spores  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Lowermost  Mesozoic 

9:00  1072.  STAPLIN,  FRANK  L.,  Imperial  Oil  Ltd.,  Cal- 

gar)',  Canada.  Devonian  and  Mississippian  spores  from 
Western  Canada. 

1073.  SCHEMEL,  MART  P.,  Shell  Oil  Company, 
Houston,  Texas.  Small  spore  assemblages  of  Mid- 
Pennsylvanian  coals  of  West  Virginia. 

1074.  CROPP,  FRED,  University  of  Illinois  and  Illi¬ 

nois  Geological  Survey,  Urbana.  Preliminary  data  on  the 
small  spore  distribution  from  Pennsylvanian  coal  beds  of 
I’ennessee.  . 

1075.  GUENNEL,  G.  K.  and  R.  C.  NEAVEL,  Indiana 
Geological  Survey,  Bloomington.  Cuticles  and  spores  of 
Indiana  “Paper  Coal”. 

1076.  SCOTT,  RICHARD  A.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Denver,  Colorado.  Triassic  Gnetalean  pollen  from 
Utah  and  its  bearing  on  the  genus  Equisetosporites. 

9:00  Session  4.  Systematic  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with  the 
.■\merican  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  Room  101, 
Law  Bldg.  HERBERT  L.  MASON,  presiding,  (see 
ASPT  program.) 

11:20  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers,  Syste¬ 
matic  Section,  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room 
101,  Law  Bldg. 

8:30  Session  5.  Physiological  Section,  joint  with  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Sessions  Al, 
A2,  A3,  and  A4.  (See  ASPP  program.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  5 

1 :00  Business  Meeting  of  Botanical  Society  of  America. 

Room  110,  Music  Bldg. 

2:00  Session  1.  Joint  Meeting  of  the  General  Section,  the 
Physiological  Section,  the  American  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists  and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Growth.  Arranged  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Section,  TAYLOR  A.  STEEVES.  Room  110, 
Music  Bldg. 

Symposium:  Root  Growth  and  Development:  A 
Synthesis  of  Modern  Concepts.  DAVID  R.  GOD¬ 
DARD,  chairman. 

1077.  HEIMSCH,  CHARLES,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  The  organization  of  the  root  apex. 

1078.  JENSEN,  WILLIAM  A.,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  Cell  division  and  cellular  differentiation 
in  roots. 

1079.  GOODWIN,  RICHARD  IL,  Connecticut  Col 
lege.  New  London,  Conn.  Studies  on  the  dynamics  of 
root  growth. 

4:30  Business  Meeting.  General  Section,  Botanical  Society 
of  America.  Room  110,  Music  Bldg. 


1:30  Session  2A.  Microbiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting 
with  the  Mycological  Society  of  America.  Room  100, 
Social  Science  Bldg.  ROBERT  M.  PAGE,  presiding. 
(See  MS.A  program.) 

1:30  Session  2B.  Microbiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting 
with  the  Mycological  Society  of  America.  Room  190, 
Art  Center.  CHESTER  W.  EMMONS,  presiding. 
(See  MSA  program.) 

Session  3.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Room  103,  Law 
Bldg.  ROBERT  M.  KOSANKE,  presiding. 

Spores  of  the  Paleozoic  and  Lowermost  Mesozoic  (cont.) 

2:00  1080.  SCHOPF,  JAMES  M.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Bensonoidea  (Stauropteridaceae),  a 
distinctive  genus  based  on  plant  microfossils  from  the 
Cypress  Sandstone  of  Western  Kentucky. 

2:20  1081.  CROSS,  AUREAL  T.,  Pan  American  Petroleum 

Corporation,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Conemaugh  spores  and 
correlation  in  the  Burning  Springs  anticline.  West 
Virginia-Ohio. 

2:40  1082.  DENTON,  GEORGE  IT,  Ohio  Geological  Sur¬ 

vey,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Small  spore  assemblages  of  the 
Tionesta  and  Homewood  coal  beds  of  Ohio  and  W'estern 
Pennsylvania. 

3:00  1083.  WILSON,  L.  R.,  University  of  Oklahoma  and 

Oklahoma  Geological  Survey,  Norman.  A  plant  micro¬ 
fossil  assemblage  from  the  Oklahoma  Permian  Redbeds. 

3:15  1084.  KOSANKE,  ROBERT  M.,  Illinois  Geological 

Survey,  Urbana.  Additional  data  on  the  small  spore  flora 
of  Illinois  coal  beds. 

2:00  Session  4.  Systematic  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  Room  101, 
Law  Bldg.  ALBERT  C.  SMITH,  presiding.  (See 
ASPT  program.) 

3:00  Session  5.  Phycological  Section.  Open  House  at  the 
Culture  Collection  of  Algae.  Room  265,  Jordan  Hall. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social 
Development  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C. 
STAKMAN,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote 
address  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society’s 
I’wenty-fifth  Anniversary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  5 

Session  1.  General  Section.  Developmental  Session. 
Room  110,  Music  Bldg.  IAN  M.  SUSSEX,  presiding. 

9:00  1085.  MIA,  ABDUL  JABBAR  and  ERNEST  BALL, 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh.  The  shoot  ajrex 
of  RauwoJfia  vomitoria. 

9:15  1086.  MILLINGTON,  W.  F.,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 

sin.  Some  factors  involved  in  shoot  top  abortion  in  elm. 

9:30  1087.  GUNCKEL,  J.  E.,  Rutgers  University.  Changes 

at  the  shoot  apex  induced  by  ionizing  radiation. 
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9:45  1088.  MEYER,  CONRAD  F.,  Newark  College  of 

Rutgers  University.  Root  histogenesis  in  Nasturtium 
officinale. 

10:00  1089.  MILLER,  ROBERT  H.,  University  of  Nevada, 

Reno.  Secondary  growth  in  the  root  and  seedling 
vascularization  of  UumuJus  lupulus. 

10:15  1090.  HEIMSCH,  CHARLES,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin.  V'ascular  differentiation  in  the  roots  of  bulbous 
plants. 

10:15  1091.  RIOPEL,  J.\MES  LOUIS,  Harvard  University. 

Development  and  growth  of  the  banana  root. 

10:30  1092.  BARKER,  W.  GEORGE,  United  Fruit  Co., 

LaLima,  Honduras.  Observations  on  growth  and  devel 
opment  in  the  banana  plant. 

10:45  1093.  DITTMER,  HOWARD  J.,  University  of  New 

Mexico,  Albuquerque.  The  root  systems  of  several  sand 
dune  plants  in  New  Mexico. 

11:00  1  094.  BOSTRACK,  JACK  M.  and  W.  F.  MILLING 

TON,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Heterophylly  in  an 
amphibious  RanunucuJus. 

11:15  1095.  BIERHORST,  DAVID  W.,  Cornell  University. 

Symmetry  in  the  shoot  of  Equisetum. 

Session  2.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Room  103,  Laic 
Bldg.  SERGIUS  H.  MAM.AY,  presiding. 

9:00  1096.  HUEBER,  FRANCIS  M.,  Cornell  University. 

Preliminary  report  on  flora  of  the  Onteora  Sandstone 
(Upper  Devonian)  of  New  York. 

9:10  1  097.  BECK,  CHARLES  B.,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  relationship  of  Stenokoleos  and  Rerrrianniopsis  and 
other  new  information  on  New'  Albany  shale  plants. 

9:25  1098.  EGGERT,  DONALD  A.,  Yale  University. 

Kansas  specimens  of  Ankyropteris  and  the  nature  of  the 
axillary  branch. 

9:45  1099.  DELEVORYAS,  IHEODORE,  Yale  Univer 

sity.  “Monanthesia”,  “Nava/oia”  and  Cycadeoidea. 

10:00  1100.  STEV^\RT,  W'lLSON  N.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Petrifaction  fossils  of  the  Pennsylvanian — progress 
report. 

9:00  Session  3.  Systematic  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with  the 
American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists.  Room  101, 
Laic  Bldg.  ROBERT  THORNE,  presiding,  (see 
ASPT  program.) 

Session  4.  Phycological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  Phycological  Society  of  America.  Room  135,  Edu¬ 
cation  Bldg.  L.  A.  WIiriT'ORD,  presiding. 

9:00  1101  McCLURE,  LILA  and  C.  M.  P.\LMER,  Robert 

.\.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center,  Cincinnati.  .Mgae 
in  some  American  rivers  during  1957. 

9:10  1102.  CLAUS,  G.  and  C.  W.  REIMER,  .Vademy  of 

Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  A  qualitative  and  quanti¬ 
tative  study  of  the  phytoplankton  of  the  Potomac  River. 

9:25  1103.  WIEN,  JANET  D.,  Arizona  State  College, 

Tempe.  The  algae  of  the  Salt  River  X'alley,  Phoenix, 
.\rizpna. 

9:45  1104.  CONO\TR,  JOHN  T.,  Institute  of  Marine 

Science,  Port  .\ransas,  Texas.  Seasonal  periodicity  and 
grow  th  of  benthic  marine  plants  in  estuarine  communities. 

10:05  1105.  MORGAN,  CAROLE  A.,  Robert  A.  Taft  Sani¬ 

tary  Engineering  Center,  Cincinnati.  A  phycological 
study  of  an  acid  mine  pond. 


10:20  1106.  VINYARD,  WILLIAM  C.,  University  of 

Kansas,  Lawrence.  The  algal  flora  of  some  oil  well  sump 
ponds  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

10:35  1107.  PROCTOR,  VERNON  W.,  Texas  Technologi 

cal  College,  Lubbock.  V'iable  algae  from  the  lower 
digestive  tract  of  migratory  waterfowl. 

10:50  1108.  FOREST,  HERMAN  S.,  University  of  Tennt^ 

see,  Knoxville.  Community  relationships  in  soil  algae 
I.  Colonization  of  sterile  soil.  II.  Interaction  of  three 
species  in  a  limited  laboratory  community. 

11:10  1109.  ENGLAND,  ROBERT  B.,  Muskogee,  Okla 

homa.  A  quantitative  comparison  of  the  soil  algae  (jt 
central  Oklahoma  prairie  and  woodland. 

8:30  Session  5.  Physiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  witli 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Session  C 
(see  ASPP  program.) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  4 

Session  1.  General  Section.  Room  110,  Music  Bldg. 
TAYLOR  A.  STEEVES,  presiding. 

2:00  1110.  PELOQUIN,  S.  J.  anB  R.  W.  HOUGAS,  Crops 

Research  Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and  Uni 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Cytology  of  SoJanum  tuberosum 
haploids. 

2:15  nil.  MAGOON,  M.  L.,  D.  C.  COOPER  and  R.  W. 
HOUGAS,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Crops  Research 
Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Madison.  Cytologi- 
cal  studies  of  synthetic  tetraploids  in  the  genus  SoJanum 

2:30  1112.  MAGOON,  M.  L.,  R.  W.  HOUGAS  and  D.  C. 
COOPER,  University  of  W  isconsin  and  Crops  Research 
Division,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Madison.  Cytologi 
cal  studies  of  triple  hybrids  in  the  genus  SoJanum. 

2:45  1113.  ALAISH,  MAITI,  University  of  Baghdad,  Bagh 

dad,  Iraq.  I’he  effect  of  environment  on  meiosis  in 
Andropogon  ischaemum  L.,  EJymus  canadensis  L.  and 
EJymus  interruptus  Buckl. 

3:00  1114.  LOW  RY,  ROBERT  J.,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  chromosomes  of  some  North  American  Amanita 
species. 

Session  2.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Room  103,  Laic 
Bldg.  SERGIUS  H.  MAM.AY,  presiding. 

2:00  1115.  LEISMAN,  GILBERT  A.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 

College,  Emporia.  Further  observations  on  the  structure 
of  SeJagineJJites  crassicinctus. 

2:10  1116.  STEW'ART,  W'lLSON  N.,  University  of  llli 

nois.  AJetJiopteris,  DoJerotJieca  and  AlveJo.xyJon — A  case 
of  attachment. 

2:30  1117.  COHEN,  LILA  M.  and  THEODORE  DELE 

VORYAS,  Yale  University.  An  Upper  Pennsylvania 
Cordaitean  stem  from  Illinois. 

2:40  1118.  BECKER,  HERMAN  F.,  Brooklyn  College. 

Several  new  species  of  Tertiary  plants. 

Session  3.  Teaching  Section.  Room  101,  Business 
and  Economics.  DON  RITCHIE,  presiding. 

2:00  1119.  SHALUCHA,  BARBARA,  Indiana  University. 

Recent  advances  in  plant  science  teaching:  In-service 
teacher  training. 

2:15  1120.  MILLER,  HARVEY  A.,  Miami  University,  Ox 

ford,  Ohio.  Ontogeny  of  Homo  botanicus  var.  americana. 

2:30  Business  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers,  l  eaching 
Section. 
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vOO  Joint  session  nith  the  Committee  on  Hortieultural 
Edueation  of  the  Ameriean  Soeiety  for  Hortieul¬ 
tural  Seienee.  Room  101,  Business  and  Economics. 
ERNEST  HABER,  presiding,  (see  ASHS  program.) 

TOO  Session  4.  General  Session  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  American  Bryological  Society, 
American  h’ern  Society,  American  Society  of  Plant 
I’axonomists,  Phycological  Society  of  America  and 
American  Society’  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Room  100, 
Business  and  Economics.  FRITS  W.  WENT,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Symposium:  The  Scientific  Foundations  of  Botany 
for  the  Second  Half  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  An 
Appraisal  of  Current  and  Future  Trends.  Speakers: 
W'lLLIAM  C.  STEERE,  Director,  New  York  Botanical 
Garden;  KENNETH  THIMANN,  Professor  of 
Biology,  Harvard  University;  W.  GORDON  WHALEY, 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Texas. 

4:10  Botanical  Experimental  Garden.  The  botany  gardens 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  campus  (go  out  East  10th 
St.  under  railroad  viaduct  and  take  second  drive  to  the 
north )  will  be  open  throughout  the  meetings.  There  will 
be  conducted  tours  on  Tuesday,  August  26,  from  4:50- 
6:00  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

8:00  Breakfast.  Indiana  University  botanists  and  friends. 
Room  D,  Union. 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  5 

Session  1.  General  Section.  Developmental  Session. 
Room  110,  Music  Bldg.  TAYLOR  A.  STEEVES,  pre¬ 
siding. 

9:00  1121.  B.\LL,  ERNEST,  North  Carolina  State  College, 

Raleigh.  Sterile  culture  of  the  shoot  apex  of  Sequoia 
sempenirens. 

9:15  1122.  CLUITER,  MARY  E.  and  IAN  M.  SUSSEX, 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Effects  of  nutrition  on  the 
development  and  shape  of  excised  fern  leaves  in  sterile 
culture. 

9:50  1123.  SOE,  KYAW,  Harvard  University.  Experimental 

responses  in  the  organization  of  the  sensitive  fern, 
Onoclea  sensibilis  L. 

9:45  1124.  RIER,  JOHN  P.,  JR.,  Harvard  University. 

Differentiation  of  patterns  of  vascular  tissue  in  callus  of 
angiosperms  grown  in  vitro. 

10:00  1125.  SUSSEX,  IAN  M.  and  MARY  E.  CLUTTER, 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Seasonal  differences  in  the 
proliferation  of  secondary  phloem  explants  in  vitro. 

10:15  1 126.  .\BRAHAMSON,  LILA,  University  of  Michigan. 

Distribution  of  C^*  in  the  ribose  of  nucleic  acid  during 
the  development  of  Tragopogoii  in  culture. 

10:50  1127.  VAN  FLEET,  D.  S.,  University  of  Toronto, 

Ontario,  Canada.  Histo  chemical  studies  of  the  sequence 
of  enzyme  differentiation. 

10:45  1128.  CROTTY,  WILLIAM  J..  Washington  Square 

College,  New  York  University,  N.  Y.  Light  induced 
nucleo-cytoplasmic  interactions  accompanying  rhizoid 
differentiation  in  the  fern  prothallium. 

11:00  1129.  DAWES,  CLINTON  J.,  JR.,  University  of 

California,  Los  Angeles.  Light  and  electron  microscope 
studies  of  the  structure  of  the  root  hair  of  Raphanus 
sath’us. 


11:15  1130.  TAYLOR,  MARIE  CLARK,  Howard  Univer 

sity,  Washington,  D.  C.  Histological  effects  of  supple¬ 
mental  light  upon  tomato. 

9:00  Session  2.  Paleobotaiiiral  Section.  Room  007,  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall. 

Demonstration  Session  of  Pollens  and  Spores  and 
Other  Microfossils.  Open  to  all  palynologists  for  demon¬ 
stration  of  new  methods,  and  of  advances  in  microfossil 
recognition. 

1131.  FREY,  D.  G.,  Indiana  University.  Remains  of 
Cladocera  in  Late-Glacial  and  Post-Glacial  sediments. 

9:00  Session  3.  Systematic  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  .American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists  and  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law  Bldg. 
xMARlON  T.  HALL,  presiding. 

Symposium:  The  Impact  of  Population  Studies  on 
Ecology,  (see  ASPT  program.) 

9:00  Session  4.  Phycological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  Phyeological  Society  of  America.  Room  135,  Edu¬ 
cation  Bldg.  P.  C.  SILA'A,  presiding,  (see  PSA  pro¬ 
gram.) 

8:50  Session  5.  Physiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Sessions 
El,  E2,  E5,  E4  and  E5.  (see  ASPP  program.) 

WEDNESDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  27 

12:50  Paleobotanical-Palynological  Luncheon.  Room  D, 
Union. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

1:00  Business  Meeting,  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Audi¬ 
torium,  University  School. 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  6 

Session  1.  General  Section.  Room  110,  Music 
Bldg.  LAN  M.  SUSSPIX,  presiding. 

2:00  1132.  CHEADLE,  A'ERNON  1.  and  KATHERINE 

ESAU,  University  of  California,  Davis.  Pore  size  in  sieve 
areas. 

2:15  1153.  PHILPOTT,  J.ANE,  Duke  University,  Durham, 

N.  C.  Anatomy  of  foliage  leaves  of  some  California 
desert  shrubs. 

2:50  1134.  K.AEISER,  MARGARET  and  STEPHEN  G. 

BOYCE,  Soutbern  Illinois  University  and  Carbondale 
P'orest  Research  Center,  Carbondale,  Ill.  A'ariation  in 
fiber  length  in  cottonwood. 

2:45  1135.  LITTLE,  RUBY  R.,  Institute  of  Home  Eco¬ 

nomics,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  W'ashington,  D.  C. 
Microscopic  differences  among  rice  varieties  related  to 
cooking  characteristics. 

5:00  1136.  M.AHLBERG,  PAUL  GORDON,  University  of 

California,  Berkeley.  Karyokinesis  in  non-articulated 
laticifers  in  Nerium  o/eaiider. 

5:15  1137.  SCHERY,  ROBERT  W.,  Better  Lawn  and 

Turf  Institute,  Marysville,  Ohio.  The  lawn  as  a  practical 
ecolog}-  lab. 

5:50  1138.  LINGAPPA,  YAMUNA,  University  of  Miehi- 

gan.  Host  range  of  and  host  reaction  to  infection  by 
Physoderma  pu/posum. 

5:45  1159.  COLLINS.  DONALD  C.,  College  of  Medical 

Evangelists,  Los  Angeles.  Phe  sudden  impact  of  histo¬ 
plasmosis  upon  the  United  States. 
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2:00  Session  2.  Systematic  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists  and  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law  Bldg. 
MARION  T.  hAlL,  presiding. 

Symposium:  The  Impact  of  Population  Studies  on 
Ecology  (cont.).  (see  ASPT  program.) 

2:00  Session  3.  Phycological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  Phycological  Society  of  America.  Room  135,  Edu¬ 
cation  Bldg.  L.  A.  WTfITFORD,  presiding,  (see  PSA 
program.) 

2:00  Session  4.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Room  103,  Law 
Bldg.  SERGIUS  H.  MAMAY,  presiding. 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

1:30  Session  5.  Microbiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting 
with  the  Mycological  Society  of  America.  Room  100, 
Social  Science  Bldg.  CONST.  J.  ALEXOPOULOS, 
presiding,  (see  MSA  program.) 

2:00  Session  6.  Physiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Sessions  FI, 
F2,  and  F3.  (see  ASPP  program.) 

4:30  Business  Meeting.  Physiological  Section.  Room  239, 
Jordan  Hall.  E.  C.  STONE,  presiding. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

6:30  Dinner  for  All  Botanists.  Alumni  Hall,  Union  Bldg. 

FRITS  WENT,  President  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  .\merica,  presiding. 

Guests:  President  of  other  Plant  Science  Societies. 
Address  of  Past  President  of  the  Society,  GEORGE  S. 
A\TRY,  JR. 

.\nnoiincement  of  Awards. 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  to  3 

Session  1.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Joint  Session  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Arranged  by  D.  G. 
FREY,  Indiana  University.  Room  103,  Law  Bldg. 

Fifth  National  Pollen  Conference,  Part  1.  E.  S. 

DEEV^EY,  presiding. 

9:00  1140.  LIMNGSTONE,  D.  A.,  Duke  University,  Dur¬ 

ham.  N.  C.  Late-glacial  vegetation  from  Maritime 
Canada. 

9:20  1 141.  lERASMAE,  JEAN,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  Ottawa.  Palynological  studies  of  some  Canadian 
interglacial  and  interstadial  deposits. 

9:40  1142.  DEEVEY,  E.  S.  Yale  University.  Further  studies 

on  Totoket  Bog,  North  Branford,  Connecticut. 

10:00  1143.  OGDEN,  J.  GORDON,  III,  Ohio  Wesleyan 

University,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Problems  of  tundra  inter¬ 
pretation  and  New  England  late-glacial  pollen  diagrams. 

10:15  1144.  PREY,  D.  G.,  Indiana  University.  Late-glacial 

and  post  glacial  pollen  sequence  in  Northern  Indiana. 


10:30  1143.  MARTIN,  PAUL  S.,  University  of  Arizona, 

Tucson.  Post-glacial  alluvium  and  prehistory  of  the 
Southwest:  4000  Years  in  the  Empire  N'alley. 

10:50  1146.  GRAHAM,  A.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Pollen  analysis  of  some  Texas  peat  deposits. 

11:15  1147.  LEOPOLD,  ESTELLA  B.,  U.  S.  Geological 

Survey,  Denver.  Fossil  pollen  of  Parataxodium  Arnold. 

11:30  1148.  IIAFSTEN,  ULF,  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin, 

Ohio.  The  application  of  pollen  analysis  in  tracing  the 
late  Quaternary  displacement  of  shore  lines. 

8:30  Session  2.  Microbiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting 
with  the  American  Phytopathological  Society  and  the 
Mycological  Society  of  America.  Auditorium.  KEN¬ 
NETH  F.  BAKER,  presiding. 

Symposium:  Soil  Microbiology  and  Root  Disease 
Fungi,  (see  APS  program.) 

8:30  Session  3.  Physiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Sessions  Gl, 
G2,  G3  and  G4.  (see  ASPP  program.) 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

Concurrent  Sessions  1  and  2 

Session  1.  Paleobotanical  Section.  Joint  Session  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Arranged  by  D.  G. 
FREY.  Room  103,  Law  Bldg. 

Fifth  National  Pollen  Conference,  Part  II.  L.  R. 

WILSON,  presiding. 

2:00  1149.  PIERCE,  RICHARD  L.,  Magnolia  Petroleum 

Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.  Apparent  podocarpaceous  pollen  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  Xlinnesota. 

2:20  1150.  GRAY,  JANE,  R.  L.  LANGENHEIM,  JR.  and 

C.  J.  SMILEY,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  and  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  Cretaceous  plant  microfossils  from  the  Arctic 
coastal  plain  of  Alaska. 

2:40  1131.  LEOPOLD,  ESTELLA  B.,  U.  S.  Geological 

Survey,  Denver.  Some  Oligocene  pollen  types  from 
Colorado. 

3:00  1152.  GUENNEL,  G.  K.,  Indiana  Geological  Survey, 

Bloomington.  Ecology’  and  statistics  applied  to  spore 
analysis. 

3:20  1153.  WILSON,  L.  R.  Oklahoma  Geological  Survey, 

Norman.  A  statistical  approach  to  microfossil  population 
studies. 

3:45  1154.  STANLEY,  E.  A.  and  G.  O.  W.  KREMP, 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  Some  observations  on 
the  geniculus. 

4:00  1155.  KREMP,  G.  O.  W.,  H.  T.  AMES  and  N.  O. 

h’REDERIKSEN,  Pennsylvania  State  University.  The 
organ  species  concept  and  the  International  Code  of 
Botanical  Nomenclature. 

4:25  1156.  FUNKHOUSER,  JOHN  W.,  Jersey  Production 

Research  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Nomenclatorial  problems 
related  to  fossil  angiosperm  pollen. 

2:00  Session  2.  Physiological  Section.  Joint  Meeting  with 
the  American  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists.  Sessions 
HI,  112  and  H3.  (see  ASPP  program.) 
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The  Ecological  Society  of  America  was  organized  on  December  28,  1915,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of  organisms  in  relation  to  their  environment,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  communities,  and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  ideas  among 
those  interested  in  ecology.  Total  membership,  1,700. 

President:  STANLEY  A.  CAIN,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

President-elect:  THOMAS  PARK,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vice-President:  FRANK  PRESTON,  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary':  JOHN  E.  CANTLON,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Treasurer:  JACK  S.  DENDY,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Representative  to  AIBS  Governing  Board:  DAVID  E.  DAVIS,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Meetings:  JOHN  H.  DAVIS,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  FRANK  N.  YOUNG. 

Room  325,  Jordan  Hall,  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America  for  committee  and  other  small  group  meetings. 


SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Council  Meeting.  Room  105,  Jordan  Hall. 

AUGUST  22-24 

A.  Pre-Convention  Field  Trips: 

1.  A  field  trip  sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of 
Plant  Taxonomists  and  open  to  members  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America  will  begin  at  Natural 
Bridge  State  Park  near  Slade,  Kentucky,  and  will  visit 
various  places  of  biological  interest  in  Kentucky  and 
southern  Indiana.  Reservations  must  be  made  directly 
with  Dr.  Dale  M.  Smith,  Botany  Department,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  before 
August  10. 

2.  Another  trip,  sponsored  by  the  Central  States  Section 
of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  will  begin  at 
some  point  near  the  Mississippi  River  in  Illinois  and 
from  there  will  follow  the  geological  escarpment 
across  the  state  into  Indiana  terminating  at  Spring 
Mill  State  Park.  Reservations  must  be  made  directly 
with  Dr.  Hirman  F.  Thut,  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston,  Illinois,  before  August  10. 

B.  Post-Convenlion  Field  Trips: 

1.  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28.  All-day  trip  to  Spring 
Mill  State  Park  and  Pioneer  Mothers’  Memorial 
Forest. 

2.  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29.  All-day  trip  to  Pine  Hills 
area  and  Wabash  Natural  Area.  Reservations  for 
transportation  for  these  trips  must  be  made  with 
Frank  N.  Young,  Zoology  Department,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  before  August  10. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Session  A.  Contributed  Papers.  Animal  Commun¬ 
ities  and  Populations.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall.  W.  A. 

DRYER,  presiding. 

9:00  1157.  TAUB,  FRIEDA  BLOU  and  PAUL  G.  PEAR¬ 

SON,  Rutgers  University.  A  comparative  ecological  study 
of  Pletbodon  c.  cinereus  and  Eurycea  b.  bislineata. 

9:15  1158.  I lAlRSTON,  NELSON  G.,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  A  consideration  of  several  approaches  to  community 
analysis. 


9:30  1159.  ARMSTRONG,  JOSEPH  T.,  University  of 

Michigan.  A  consideration  of  several  approaches  to  com¬ 
munity  analysis. 

9:30  1160.  ARMSTRONG,  JOSEPH  T.,  University  of 

Michigan.  The  effects  of  immigration  on  Daphnia  pulex 
populations. 

9:45  1161.  SLOBODKIN,  L.  BASIL,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  Determination  of  efficiency  from  population  censuses 
and  caloric  content  data. 

10:00  1162.  ZIMMERMAN,  J.AMES  R.,  University  of 

V’ichita.  Population  fluctuations  of  four  species  of 
Laccopbilus  occurring  sympatrically  in  Indiana. 

10:15  1163.  BLAIR,  W.  FRANK,  University  of  Texas. 

Breeding  congresses  of  the  Mexican  toad  (Bufo  valiceps) 
in  relation  to  environmental  variations. 

10:30  1164.  LACKEY,  JAMES  B.,  University  of  Florida. 
Notes  on  the  biota  of  unchanging  environments. 

10:45  1165.  WEST,  GEORGE  C.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Seasonal  changes  in  the  energy  balance  of  the  tree  sparrow. 

1 1 :00  1166.  KENDEIGH,  S.  CHARLES  and  GEORGE  W. 

COX,  University  of  Illinois.  Comparison  on  energy 
balance  in  permanent  resident  and  migrant  birds. 

Session  B.  Contributed  Papers.  Vegetation  and 
Biogeography.  Room  200,  Chemistry  Building. 
J  M.  AIKMAN,  presiding. 

9:00  1167.  DRAKE,  \\'ILLL\M,  Western  Regional  Office, 

Nature  Conservancy,  Berkeley,  Calif.  The  natural  areas 
system  of  the  United  States  Forest  Senice. 

9:15  1168.  MONK,  CARL  D.,  Rutgers  University.  An 

interpretation  of  a  mature  oak  forest  on  the  piedmont 
of  New  Jersey. 

9:30  1169.  NIERING,  WILLIAM  A.  and  MARIAN 

\MI1TNEY,  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn. 
Faunistic  studies  in  the  Connecticut  Arboretum  Natural 
Area,  Connecticut  College. 

9:45  1170.  CHURCHILL,  ETI IAN  D.,  Operations  Analysis 

Consultant,  1 500  38th  St.,  S.E.,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 
Spatial  analysis  of  a  stabilized  Andropogon  scoparius 
ecosystem. 

10:00  1171.  LAESSLE,  ALBERT  M.,  University  of  Florida. 

'Phe  ecological  relationships  of  Sand-pine  serub  and 
Longleaf  pine/Turkey-oak  communities  in  the  Ocala 
National  Forest. 
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10:15  1172.  DANSEREAU,  PIERRE,  Universite  de  Mon¬ 

treal,  Canada.  Structural  tjpes  of  vegetation  on 
Rouwenzori. 

10:30  1173.  DUELLMAN,  M'lLLIAM  E.,  Wayne  State 

University,  Detroit.  Some  aspects  of  the  biogeography  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico. 

10:45  1174.  GILBERT,  MARGARET  L.,  Florida  Southern 

College,  Lakeland.  The  land  cover  of  Polk  County, 
Florida,  in  1855. 

11:00  1175.  HABECK,  JAMES  R.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

White  cedar  ecotypes  in  W  isconsin. 

11:15  1176.  AHLGREN,  CLIFFORD  E.,  Quetico  Superior 

Wilderness  Research  Center,  Ely,  Minn.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  effect  of  forest  fires  on  herb  and  shrub 
growth  in  northern  Minnesota. 

11:50  1177.  CHAMBERLAIN,  J.  L.,  Randolph-Macon 

Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  \^a.  Edaphic  relations  of 
\egetation  in  a  Gulf  Coast  marsh. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

2:00  Session  A.  Symposium:  Ecological  Problems  of 
Pest  Insects.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall.  HERBERT 
H.  ROSS,  presiding. 

1178.  MORRIS,  R.  F.,  Forest  Biologv'  Division, 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  single  factor 
approach  in  population  dynamics. 

1179.  BUSHLAND,  R.  C.,  Entomological  Research 
Division,  USDA.  Ecological  problems  associated  with 
screw  worm  control. 

1180.  DECKER,  G.  C.,  Illinois  Natural  History'  Sur¬ 
vey.  Insecticides  as  part  of  the  20th  century  environment. 

Session  B.  Contributed  Papers.  Plant  Ecology  and 
Environment.  Room  200,  Chemistry  Building. 
ELSIE  QUARTERMAN,  presiding. 

2:00  1181.  SHANTZ,  H.  L.  and  B.  L.  TURNER,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  and  University  of  T  exas,  .\ustin. 
Photographic  documentation  of  vegetational  changes  in 
Africa  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

2:15  1182.  BORM.\NN,  F.  H.  and  B.  F.  GRAH.\M, 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  The  experimental 
detection  and  possible  ecological  significance  of  root 
grafting  in  White  pine  stands. 

2:30  1183.  BOURDEAU,  PHILIPPE  F.,  School  of  Forestry, 

Yale  University.  Photosynthetic  behavior  of  sun-  and 
shade-grown  leaves  in  certain  tolerant  and  intolerant  tree 
species. 

2:45  1184.  STEARNS,  FOREST  W^,  Southern  Forest  Ex 

periment  Station,  Vicksburg  Research  Center,  N'^icksburg, 
Miss.  Solar  radiation  and  soil  moisture  depletion  on  loess. 

3:00  1185.  ODUM,  HOWWRD  T.,  WALTER  ABBOTT 

and  ROBERT  SELANDER,  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
and  University  of  Texas.  Studies  on  the  productivity  of 
the  lower  montane  rain  forest  of  Puerto  Rico. 

3:15  1186.  WOODW’ELL,  GEORGE  M.,  University  of 

Maine,  Orono.  Factors  controlling  growth  of  pond  pine 
seedlings  in  organic  soils  of  the  Carolinas. 

3:30  1187.  FRITTS,  HAROLD  C.,  Eastern  Illinois  Univer¬ 

sity,  Charleston.  An  analysis  of  radial  growth  in  trees  by 
multiple  regression  technique. 

3:45  1188.  DALE,  EDWWRD  E.,  JR.,  University  of 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Occurrence  of  tree  species  as 
related  to  underlying  rocks  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountain, 
Oklahoma. 


4:00  1189.  DIX,  RALPH  L.,  Marquette  University,  Mil 

waukee,  WTs.  The  effects  of  slope  and  exposure  on  the 
local  distribution  of  grassland  plants. 

4:15  1190.  W’ARD,  R.  T.,  Colorado  State  University,  Ft. 

Collins.  Reproductive  habits  of  the  American  beech  in 
Wisconsin. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Socict\ , 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  T  he  principal  address,  “T  he 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  W’orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKM.W, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  T  wenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Session  A.  Symposium:  The  Ecology  and  Reclama¬ 
tion  of  Strip-Mined  Areas.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall. 
S.  G.  BOYCE,  presiding. 

1191.  LIMSTROM,  G.  A.,  Central  States  Forest  Ex 
periment  Station.  A  site  evaluation  for  tree  plantings  on 
strip  mined  lands  in  the  Central  States. 

1192.  BRAMBLE,  W’.  C.,  School  of  Forestry,  Penn 
syhania  State  University.  Ten  years  of  research  in  the 
reclamation  of  strip  mined  areas. 

1193.  KLIMSTRA,  W^  D.,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  potential  of  wildlife  management  on  strip 
mined  areas. 

1194.  SAWWER,  L.  E.,  Director  of  Reclamation, 
Indiana  Coal  Association.  T  hirty  years  of  reclaiming  coal 
lands  in  Indiana. 

Session  B.  Contributed  Papers.  Animal  Ecology. 
Room  200,  Chemistry  Building.  A.  C.  HODSON, 
presiding. 

9:00  1195.  TAUB,  FRIED.A  BLOU,  Rutgers  University.  An 

application  of  the  control  chart  method  to  an  ecological 
field  problem. 

9:15  1196.  HAIRSTON,  NELSON  G.,  University  of  Michi 

gan.  Population  dynamics  of  an  amphibious  snail,  based 
on  field  studies. 

9:30  1197.  VERNBERG,  F.  JOHN,  Duke  University 

Marine  Laboratoiy.  Studies  of  the  physiological  response 
of  tropical  and  temperate  zone  fiddler  crabs  to  tempera 
ture. 

9:45  1198.  PEARSON,  PAUL  G.  and  JAMES  E.  WailTE, 

Rutgers  University.  Prescribed  burning  effects  on  small 
mammals  in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey. 

10:00  1199.  KRUMHOLZ,  LOUIS  A.,  University  of  Louis 

ville,  Kentucky.  Relationships  between  predation,  fer 
tility  and  sex  ratio  in  populations  of  Gambusia  at  Bimini, 
Bahamas. 

10:15  1200.  LYTLE,  CHARLES  F.,  Indiana  University.  The 

distribution  of  freshwater  medusae  in  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

10:30  1201.  TANNER,  JAMES  T.,  University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville.  Effect  of  temperature  and  day-length  on  the 
egg-laying  date  of  juncos. 

10:45  1202.  FITCH,  HENRY  S.,  University  of  Kansas. 

Lawrence.  Food  habits  of  the  copperhead. 
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11:00  1203.  DARNELL,  REZNEAT,  M.,  Marquette  Uni¬ 

versity,  Milwaukee,  W’is.  Studies  on  populations  of  the 
blue  crab  (Callinectes  sapidus)  in  Southeastern  Louisiana. 

11:15  1204.  NEGUS,  NORMAN  C.,  ROBERT  K.  CHIP- 

MAN,  ROBERL  C.  EEUER  and  EDWIN  GOULD, 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  A  preliminary  report 
on  an  island  population  of  Oryzomys  paJustris. 

11:30  1205.  EDGREN,  R.  A.  and  D.  W.  CALHOUN, 

G.  D.  Searle  &  Company,  Chicago  80,  111.  Studies  on  a 
mixed  population  of  milkweed  beetles.  Phenological 
observations  during  1956  and  1957. 

Session  C.  Contributed  Papers.  Animal  Behavior 
and  Sociobiology,  Joint  Session  with  the  -American 
Society  of  Zoologists.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall.  M.  W. 
SCHEIN,  presiding. 

9:00  1206.  MARTOF,  BERNARD  S.  and  E.  F.  THOMP¬ 

SON,  JR.,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  Reproductive 
beha\  ior  of  the  chorus  frog,  Pseudacris  nigrita. 

9:15  1207.  GOY,  ROBERT  W.,  CHARLES  H.  PHOENIX 

and  W  ILLIAM  C.  YOUNG,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence.  The  effects  of  androgen  administered  pre- 
natally  on  the  behavior  of  spayed  female  guinea  pigs 
injected  with  alpha-estradiol  benzoate  and  progesterone. 

9:30  1208.  PHOENIX,  CHARLES  IL,  ROBERT  W. 
GOY,  ARNOLD  A.  GERALL  and  WILLIAM  C. 
YOUNG,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Modification 
of  sexual  behavior  in  female  guinea  pigs  produced  by 
prenatal  and  postnatal  treatment  with  testosterone  pro¬ 
pionate.  (Introduced  by  Homer  B.  Latimer.) 

9:45  1209.  COOPER,  MADELINE  and  LESTER  ARON¬ 

SON,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
4'he  effect  of  adrenalectomy  on  the  sexual  behavior  of 
castrated  male  cats. 

10:00  1210.  HAFEZ,  E.  S.  E.,  State  College  of  Washington, 

Pullman.  Mechanisms  of  stimulatory  and  inhibitory 
sexual  reflexes  in  mammals. 

10:15  1211.  COLLIAS,  NICHOLAS  E.  and  ELSIE  C. 

COLLIAS,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill.  Selective 
feeding  by  ducklings  of  different  species. 

10:30  1212.  ELLIOT,  ORVILLE  S.  and  JOHN  A.  KING, 

Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine.  Effects  of  early  food  deprivation  upon  later 
consummatory  behavior  in  puppies. 

10:45  1213.  STANLEY,  W'ALTER  C.,  Roscoe  B.  Jackson 

Memorial  Laboratory.  Scheduled  food  deprivation,  re 
sponsiveness,  and  learning  in  the  young  piippj'. 

11:00  1214.  SCOTT,  J.  P.,  Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 

Laboratory.  Social  behar  ior  of  domestic  goats  and  sheep; 
a  comparatise  study. 

11:15  1215.  .\LTMANN,  STUAR'I'  A.,  Harvard  University 

and  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  Bethesda,  Md.  How  to  predict  what  an  ani¬ 
mal  will  do  next. 

11:30  1216.  BURNS,  ROBERT  D.,  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 

sity.  Foraging  and  food  discrimination  of  the  kangaroo 
rat  (Dipodomvs).  (Presented  by  motion  picture.) 

TUESDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  26 

12:45  Human  Ecologists’  Luncheon,  Marine  Room,  Union 
Building. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Session  A.  Contributed  Papers.  Animal  Behavior 
and  Sociobiology.  Joint  Session  with  American  Society 


of  Zoologists.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall.  A.  M.  GUHL, 
presiding. 

2:00  1217.  DAVENPORT,  DEMOREST  and  KENNETH 

S.  NORRIS,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara  Col¬ 
lege  and  Marineland  of  the  Pacific.  Observations  on  the 
behavior  of  the  pomacentrid  fish  Amphiprion  percula, 
commensal  of  the  anemone  Stoichactis. 

2:15  1218.  KLOPFER,  F.  D.,  State  College  of  Washing¬ 

ton,  Pullman.  The  influence  of  social  dominance  on 
exploratory  behavior:  a  eomparison  of  some  fishes  and 
arthropods. 

2:30  1219.  BRADDOCK,  JAMES  C.  and  ZORA  I.  BRAD 

DOCK,  Michigan  State  University.  Effects  of  isolation 
and  social  contact  upon  the  development  of  aggressive 
behavior  in  the  Siamese  fighting  fish,  Betta  splendens. 

2:45  1220.  CARPENTER,  CHARLES  C.,  University  of 

Oklahoma,  Norman.  The  “push-up”  behavior  of 
Sceloporus. 

3:00  1221.  EICKEN,  ROBERT  W'.,  Cornell  University. 

Agonistic  behavior  of  the  eommon  grackle,  Quiscalus 
quiscalus,  analyzed  by  Blauvelt  motion  picture  technique. 

3:15  1222.  DA\^IS,  DA\TD  E.,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 

Hygiene  and  Publie  Health,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  time 
of  pairing  of  starlings. 

3:30  1223.  SMITH,  ELIZABETH  and  WOODROW 

GOODPASTER,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Erie. 
Preliminary  observations  on  colonies  of  big  brown  bats. 

3:45  1224.  MUELLER,  HELMUT  C.,  University  of  Wis¬ 

consin.  Homing  in  bats.  ( Introduced  by  John  T.  Emlen, 

Jr-) 

4:00  1225.  TWENl’E,  JOHN  W'.,  JR.,  University  of  Utah, 

Salt  Lake  City.  An  hypothesis  concerning  the  mechanism 
of  homing  in  bats. 

4:15  1226.  KING,  JOHN  A.  and  NANCY  SHEA,  Roscoe 

B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 
Behavioral  deselopment  in  two  sub-species  of  Peromyscus 
nianiculatus. 

4:30  1227.  TOB.ACH,  ETHEL,  T.  C.  SCHNEIRLA,  B. 

SANG,  P.  GOLD,  K.  STEELE  and  R.  WORTIS, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Hop¬ 
ping  beha\ior  in  mice  of  pre-weaning  age. 

4:45  1228.  GER.WL,  ARNOLD  A.  and  HELENE  Wi 

DUNNING,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Attempts 
to  influence  the  sexual  behasior  of  socially  isolated  male 
guinea  pigs. 

Session  B.  Contributed  Papers.  Plant  and  Animal 
Ecology.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall.  C.  J.  GOOD¬ 
NIGHT,  presiding. 

2:00  1229.  HEASLIP,  MARGARET  B.,  Morehead  State 

College,  Morehead,  Kentucky.  Effects  of  gamma  rays 
on  the  germination  and  seedling  growth  of  tree  species 
native  to  the  Eastern  deciduous  forest  area. 

2:1  5  1230.  CAWXEY,  E.  T.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Behasior  patterns  of  some  oak  woods  plants  under  the 
influence  of  grazing. 

2:30  1231.  CLARK,  PHILIP  J.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Experiments  on  the  sur\  i\al  value  of  gregariousness. 

2:45  1232.  MERRIAM,  H.  BRAY,  Cornell  University. 

Telemetering  as  an  aid  to  population  studies. 

3:00  1233.  BREW'ER,  RICHARD,  University  of  Illinois. 

Ecologieal  basis  of  allopatry  in  the  Black-capped  and 
Carolina  chickadees. 
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3:15  1234.  CARPENTER,  JOHN  M.,  University  of  Ken¬ 

tucky,  Lexington.  Studies  on  the  causes  of  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  Drosophila  species. 

3:30  1235.  GOODNIGHT,  CLARENCE  J.  and  CATH¬ 

ERINE  A.  CRANDALL,  Purdue  University.  The  effect 
of  pH  on  the  toxicity  of  various  substances  to  fish. 

3:43  1236.  HUNTINGTON,  CHARLES  E.,  Bovvdoin  Col¬ 

lege,  Brunswick,  Maine.  A  population  study  of  Leach’s 
petrel,  Oceanodroina  leucorhoa  (Vieillot). 

4:30  Business  Meeting,  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
Room  124,  Jordan  Hall.  STANLEY  A.  CAIN,  pre¬ 
siding. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

6:30  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Ecological  Society  of  America. 
Van  Orman-Graham  Hotel  in  downtown  Bloomington. 
ST.ANLEY  A.  CAIN,  presiding.  Address  by  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  WILLIAM  A.  DREYER. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Session  A.  Symposium:  Animal  Sound  and  Com¬ 
munication,  Part  I.  Arranged  by  J.  T.  EMLEN, 
Animal  Behavior  and  Sociobiology  Section,  A.S.Z.  Room 
124,  Jordan  Hall.  J.  T.  EMLEN,  presiding. 

1237.  BORROR,  DONALD  J.,  Ohio  State  University. 
The  analysis  of  animal  sounds. 

1238.  ALEXANDER,  RICHARD  D.,  University  of 
Michigan.  Sound  production  and  communication  in 
insects. 

1239.  TAVOLGA,  WILLIAM  N.,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Underwater  communica¬ 
tion  in  fishes. 

1240.  L.ANYON,  W  ESLEY  E.,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York.  The  ontogeny  of  vocaliza¬ 
tion  in  birds. 

1241.  COLLIAS,  NICHOLAS  E.,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville.  Functions  of  animal  sounds;  an  ecological 
classification  of  animal  communication. 

1242.  M.\RLER,  PETER,  University  of  California. 
Bird  songs  and  mate  selection. 

Session  B.  Invited  Papers.  Human  Ecology.  Room 
101,  Myers  Hall.  STANLEY  A.  CAIN,  presiding. 

9:00  1243.  BISW’ELL,  H.  IL,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Man  and  fire  in  Ponderosa  pine  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California. 

9:20  1244.  SHEPARD,  PAUL  H.,  Knox  College,  Gales¬ 

burg,  111.  Habitat  and  the  painter;  ecological  process  in 
some  landscapre  paintings. 

9:40  1245.  SMITH,  JAN,  Principia  College,  Elsah,  Ill. 
Human  ecology  mathematically  evaluated  in  experimental 
studies. 

10:00  1246.  ANDREW’S,  GRENX’ILLE  D.,  JR.,  Principia 

College,  Elsah,  Ill.  Human  ecology  in  a  switchboard 
operation. 

10:20  1247.  \’ANDE\’ENTER,  W^  C.,  W^estern  Michigan 

University,  Kalamazoo.  Human  ecology  in  a  biology 
course  for  general  education. 

10:40  1248.  DUNCAN,  OTIS  DUDLEY,  Population  Re 

search  and  Training  Center,  University  of  Chicago. 
Human  ecology  and  its  frame  of  reference:  the  viewpoint 
of  a  sociologist. 

11:00  1249.  HARP,  GEORGE  B.,  Principia  College,  Elsah, 

Ill.  Further  human  ecological  studies. 


11:20  1250.  HINKLE,  LAW^RENCE  E.,  Cornell  Universit\ 

Medical  College,  New  York.  Human  ecology  as  a  frame 
of  reference  in  the  study  of  health  and  behavior. 

9:00  Session  C.  Joint  Meeting  with  Systematic  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  (see  BSA  program.) 

Room  101,  Law  Bldg. 

WEDNESDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  27 

12:45  Luncheon,  Animal  Behavior  and  Sociobiology  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Marine  Room, 
Union  Bldg. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

1:30  Session  A.  Symposium:  Animal  Sound  and  Com¬ 
munication,  Part  II.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall. 

1251.  HOCKEIT,  CHARLES,  Cornell  University. 
Logical  considerations  in  the  analysis  of  animal  communi 
cation. 

2:00  General  discussion. 

2:00  Session  B.  Symposium:  Impact  of  Population 
Studies.  Joint  Meeting  with  the  Systematic  Section  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  101,  Law 
Building,  (see  BSA  program.) 

Session  C.  Motion  Pictures  on  Animal  Behavior  and 
Sociobiology.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall.  E.  M. 
BANKS,  presiding. 

2:30  1252.  W’lLSON,  E.  O.,  Harvard  University.  Nest  be 

havior  of  harvesting  ants  (Pogonornyrmex  badius). 

2:45  1233.  GREENBERG,  B.  and  B.  BAERENDS,  Roosc 

velt  University  and  Groningen,  Netherlands.  Social 
bcha\  ior  of  cichlid  fishes. 

3:00  1254.  ARONSON,  L.  R.  and  E.  M.  HOLZ-TUCKER, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Re 
productive  behavior  in  the  .\frican  mouthbreeding  fish, 
I  ilapia  macrocephaJa. 

3:30  1255.  BANKS,  E.  M.,  University  of  Illinois.  Social 

organization  in  the  Red  Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus  gallus  sub 
species. 

3:45  1256.  GUHL,  A.  M.,  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan. 

Dominance  between  the  sexes  and  mating  behavior. 

3:55  1257.  HESS,  E.,  University  of  Chicago.  Imprinting 

in  mallard  ducklings. 

4:10  1258.  SCHEIN,  M.  W.  and  E.  B.  HALE,  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  State  University.  Sexual  behavior  of  domestic 
turkeys. 

4:25  1259.  EVANS,  LLEW’ELLIN  T.,  Albert  Einstein  Col¬ 

lege  of  Medicine,  New  York.  Fighting  in  young  and 
mature  opossums. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

8:00  Field  Trip  I.  Joint  with  National  Association  of 
Biology  Teachers.  An  all-day  botanical  and  zoological 
field  trip  to  two  outstanding  virgin  forest  areas  of  south¬ 
ern  Indiana.  The  party  will  start  from  the  front  entrance 
of  the  Indiana  Memorial  Union  Building  on  the  campus 
at  8:00  a.m.  and  proceed  to  Donaldson’s  Woods  in 
Spring  Mill  State  Park  and  from  there  to  Pioneer 
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Mothers’  Memorial  Forest.  Opportunity  will  be  provided 
to  visit  the  reconstructed  pioneer  village  at  Spring  Mill 
and  to  see  something  of  the  interesting  cave  life.  The 
main  objectives  of  the  trip  will  be  to  study  the  virgin 
mixed  oak-beech-maple  forest  and  stands  of  climax 
mesophytic  forest,  transportation  by  private  car,  with 
riders  sharing  the  expenses  with  the  driver.  Box  lunches 
will  be  provided  for  those  requesting  them  at  the  time  of 
registration.  Leader:  ALIGN  A.  LINDSEY. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 

S:00  Field  Trip  II.  Joint  with  Nature  Conservancy  and 
National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers.  An  all-day  field 


trip  to  the  Pine  Hills  area  southwest  of  Crawfordsville 
and  the  W’abash  Natural  Area  northwest  of  Annapolis. 
Party  will  start  from  front  entrance  of  the  Indiana 
Memorial  Union  at  8:00  a.m.  The  main  objective  of 
the  trip  will  be  to  view  the  Pine  Hills  area  with  its 
unusual  mixture  of  vegetational  types.  Those  interested 
may  also  visit  the  \\’abash  Natural  Area  where  studies  of 
micro  climate  are  in  progress.  Transportation  by  private 
car,  with  riders  sharing  the  expenses  with  the  driver.  Box 
lunches  will  be  provided  for  those  requesting  them  at 
the  time  of  registration.  Leaders:  JOHN  PELTON  and 
RICHARD  A.  LAUBENGAYER. 


15.  MYCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

I  he  Mycological  Society  of  America  was  founded  in  1931  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Mycological  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society,  a  seetion  that  had  been  in  e.xistence  since  1919. 
The  early  membership  consisted  of  members  of  that  section,  members  of  the  Phytopathologi- 
cal  Society,  and  subscribers  to  what  became  the  Mycological  Society’s  journal,  MycoJogia, 
The  Society  holds  an  annual  meeting  and  a  foray,  issues  a  semi-annual  News  Letter,  and  pub¬ 
lishes  A/ycoJogia.  During  the  jjast  few  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  the  foray  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  annual  meeting  in  the  same  general  locality.  Total  membership,  775. 

President:  JOHN  R.  RAPER,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

President-elect:  CONST.\NTlNE  J.  .\LEXOPOULOS,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

\'ice-President:  CHESl’ER  \\’.  EMMONS,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  EX'EREIT’  S.  BENEKE,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Representative  to  the  .MBS  Governing  Board:  JOHN  N.  COUCH,  Universitv  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  J.  M.  McGUIRE,  The  Lilly  Research  Laboratories,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Room  101,  Social  Science  Building,  has  been  reserved  for  the  convention  period  for 
use  of  the  Mycological  Society  of  .\merica  for  council,  committee  and  other  small 
meetings. 


Program  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting 


AUGUST  22-23 

Annual  Foray.  Two  days  of  field  trips  to  areas  out  of 
Bloomington.  George  B.  Cummins,  Dept,  of  Botany 
and  Plant  Pathology,  Purdue  University,  leader.  All 
who  wish  to  participate  should  contact  Dr.  Cummins, 
and  indicate  whether  they  will  ha\e  cars  asailable  for 
group  transportation. 

A  laboratory  will  be  axailable  equipped  with  compound 
and  dissecting  microscopes  for  the  use  of  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  forays. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24 

8:00  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Myeological  Society  of 
America.  Room  101,  Social  Science  Building. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

9:30  Joint  Session  with  the  Microbiological  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Societv  of  America.  Room  100,  Social 
Science  Building.  .\LM.\  M’HIFFEN  B.\RKSD.\LE, 
presiding,  (see  BSA  program.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Session  1.  Arranged  jointly  with  the  Microbiological 
Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  .\merica.  Room  100, 


Social  Science  Building.  ROBERT  M.  PAGE,  presid- 
ing. 

1:50  1260.  ALEXOPOULOS,  CONST.  J.,  State  University 

of  Iowa.  The  white  form  of  Phjsarel/a  oblonga. 

1:45  1261.  BENJ.\MIN,  C.  R.  and  C.  W.  HESSELTINE, 

Northern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Divi¬ 
sion,  Peoria,  Ill.  Studies  of  the  genus  Phycomyces. 

2:00  1262.  B.\RRF71T’,  JAMES  T.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  Oospore  germination  in  the  genus  Phytophthora. 

2:15  1265.  SPARROW,  F.  K.  and  R.  M.  JOHNS,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  University.  The  epibiotic 
stages  of  some  species  of  Phvsoderwa. 

2:23  1264.  LINGAPPA,  YAMUNA,  University  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  A  comparative  study  of  the  endobiotic  phase  of 
Phvsoderma  nia/'us  and  P.  pluriannulatum. 

2:55  1265.  JOHN,  ROBERT  M.,  Indiana  University. 

Plirsoderma  dulichii. 

2:30  1266.  MEYERS,  SAMUEL  P.  and  ERNEST  S. 

REYNOLDS,  Marine  Laboratory,  University  of  Miami. 
Marine  lignicolous  fungi  in  boreal  and  northern  areas. 

3:03  1267.  BARRON,  G.  L.  and  R.  F.  CAIN,  Ontario  Agri¬ 

cultural  College  and  Toronto  University,  Canada.  The 
genus  Microascus  and  its  relationships  to  Petriella. 
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3:20  1268.  LEUDEMANN,  GEORGE  M.,  Schering  Corp., 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The  dictyothallospores  of  PeyronelJaea 
gJomerata  (Corda)  Gold.  ex.  Togliani. 

3:35  1269.  KORF,  RICHARD  P.,  Cornell  University. 

Japan:  a  discosystematist’s  paradise. 

3:50  1270.  LUCK-ALLEN,  E.  ROBENA,  University  of 

Toronto,  Canada.  Species  of  Sebacina  in  Ontario. 

4:05  1271.  CAIN,  ROY  F.,  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

New  species  of  fungi  from  soil  and  dung. 

4:20  1272.  BARNETT,  H.  L.  and  V.  G.  LILLY,  West  Vir¬ 

ginia  University.  Parasitism  of  CaJcarisporium  parasiticum 
on  other  fungi. 

4:30  1273.  CAIN,  ROY  F.  and  LUCK  .\LLEN,  E.  R., 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada.  A  new  species  of 
Helicoma. 

4:40  1274.  DAVIS,  LILY  H.,  University  of  California,  Los 

Angeles.  The  perfect  stage  of  Ascochvta  aquilegiae 
(Rah.)  Holm. 

Session  2.  Arranged  jointly  with  the  Microbiological 
Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  190, 
Art  Center.  CHESTER  W.  EMMONS,  presiding. 

2:00  1275.  DEVAY,  J.  E.,  H.  ENGLISH  and  D.  ZAIGER, 

University  of  California,  Davis.  Toxin  production  by 
isolates  of  Pseudomenas  syringae  in  relation  to  patho¬ 
genicity  and  antibiosis  against  fungi  pathogenic  to  stone 
fruit  trees. 

2:10  1276.  DARBY,  RICHARD  T.,  Quartermaster  R.  &  E. 

Command,  Natick,  Mass.  Some  effects  of  fungicide 
combinations  on  Mvrotliecium  verrucaria. 

2:25  1277.  ROSINSKI,  MARTIN  A.,  University  of  Maine. 

Preliminary  observations  on  development  of  the  sexual 
stage  of  Ceratocystis  ulmi  (Buism)  Moreau. 

2:40  1278.  HORENSTEIN,  E\TLYN  and  EDW  ARD  C. 

CANTING,  Michigan  State  University.  Development  in 
Blastocladiella  emersonii.  1.  The  role  of  light. 

2:50  1279.  McCURDY,  HOW.\RD  and  EDWARD  C. 

CANTING,  Michigan  State  University.  Development 
in  Blastocladiella  emersonii.  11.  The  role  of  isocitritase. 

3:00  1280.  MEYER,  GEGRGE  H.  and  M.\RIE  B.  MGR- 

RGW^,  Universitv  of  Texas,  'l  ire  isolation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  bacteria-free  culture  of  certain  protozoa  from 
aerobiological  populations. 

3:10  1281.  JGHNSGN,  GEGRGE  T.,  University  of 

Arkansas.  Relationships  between  substrate  concentration, 
pH,  chain  length,  and  the  oxidation  of  saturated  fatty 
acids  by  fungus  cells. 

3:25  1282.  RITCHIE,  DGN,  Barnard  College,  Columbia 

University.  The  effects  of  salinity  and  temperature  on 
marine  and  other  fungi  from  various  climates. 

3:35  1283.  SHIRLING,  ELW'GGD  B.,  Ghio  WTsleyan 

University.  The  poKwalence  of  Streptomyces  phages. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Soeieties.  Audi¬ 
torium.  W^ALLACE  G.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  R.\LPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  PGUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  '‘The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  W^orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 


University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

8:30  Business  Meeting.  Mycological  Society  of  America. 
Room  100,  Social  Science  Building.  JGHN  R. 
RAPER,  presiding. 

9:00  Address  of  the  President.  JGHN  R.  RAPER,  Harvard 
University.  “Sexual  Versatility  and  Evolutionary  Processes 
in  Fungi.’’ 

9:45  Recess. 

Contributed  Papers.  Room  100,  Social  Science 
Building.  JGHN  R.  RAPER,  presiding. 

10:00  1284.  HASKINS,  R.  H.  and  P.  V.  DIVEKAR,  Prairie 

Regional  Laboratory,  Saskatoon,  Canada.  Morphology 
and  metabolic  products  of  the  hyphomycete  Volcurispora 
auraiitiaca. 

10:12  1285.  NIEDERPRUEM,  DGNALD  J.  and  PHILIP 

G.  MILES,  University  of  Buffalo.  Respiratory  mechan¬ 
isms  in  Schizophyllum  commune. 

10:27  1286.  SPENCER,  J.  F.  T.,  Prairie  Regional  Laboratory, 

Saskatoon,  Canada.  Dissimilation  of  labeled  glucose  and 
biosynthesis  of  erythritol  by  Torulopsis  magnoliae. 

10:42  1287.  CGCHRANE,  VINCENT  W^  and  RGSWELL 

S.  CGLES,  JR.,  W^esleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.  The  metabolism  of  acetate  and  related  compounds 
by  Fusarium  sohni. 

10:57  1288.  BREW^ER,  D.,  Atlantic  Regional  Lab.,  National 

Research  Council,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Changes  occurring  in 
the  fungal  floras  of  slime  accumulations  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills. 

11:07  1289.  CARMICHAEL,  J.  W^,  Provincial  Laboratory, 

University  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Frozen  storage  for  stock 
cultures  of  fungi. 

11:17  1290.  GARNETT,  ELLEN  M.,  Indiana  Universitv. 
Environmental  factors  affecting  fruit  body  formation  in 
Cyathus  stercoreus. 

11:32  1291.  KNEEBGNE,  LEGN  R.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  1  he  .\merican  mushroom  industry. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

1:30  Joint  Session  with  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society.  East  Hall. 

Symposium :  Genetic  approach  to  elucidation  of 
mechanisms  governing  pathogenicity  and  disease 
resistance.  W^.  C.  SNYDER,  presiding.  (See  .M’S 
program.) 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Contributed  Papers.  Room  100 ,  Social  Science 
Building.  CHESTER  W’.  EMMONS,  presiding. 

8:30  1292.  PINKERTON,  MARY  E.,  The  University  of 

Texas  Medical  Branch,  Galveston.  The  association  of 
mites  and  dermatophytes. 

8:45  1293.  STEVENS,  J.  A.  and  H.  CHRISTINE  REILLY, 

Michigan  State  University  and  Sloan-Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research,  N.  Y.  The  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  in  vitro  elaboration  of  an  oncostatic  principle  by 
Calvatia  maxima. 

8:57  1294.  LUCAS,  E.  H.,  R.  U.  BYERRUM,  D.  A. 

CLARKE,  H.  CHRISTINE  REILLY,  J.  A.  STEVENS 
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and  C.  C.  STOCK,  Michigan  State  University  and  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  N.  Y.  Oncostatic 
principles  in  preparations  of  certain  Ca/vatia  species. 

9:07  1295.  SINGER,  ROLF  and  RALPH  AMES,  Bertram 

and  Roberta  Stein  Neuropsychiatric  Research  Program, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Recent  mycological  investigations  on 
fungi  causing  cerebral  mycetisms. 

9:22  1296.  PETERSON,  JOHN  E.,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia.  An  apparently  therapeutic  fungus  isolated 
from  human  burns. 

9:37  1297.  GEORG,  LUCILLE,  K.,  W.  KAPLAN  and 

L.  B.  CAMP,  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Chamblee, 
Ga.  Selective  isolation  of  Actinom\ces  bovis  from  clinical 
materials. 

9:52  1298.  TASCHDJIAN,  C.  L.  and  F.  REISS,  Maimo- 

nides  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Experimental  vaginal 
candidiasis  in  mice. 

10:07  1299.  TASCHDJIAN,  C.  L.  and  F.  REISS,  Maimo- 

nides  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Hyphal  fusion  studies 
on  HistopJasma  capsulatum  and  H.  duboisii. 

10:22  1300.  EMMONS,  C.  W.,  National  Institutes  of 

Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  The  nuclei  of  fungus  pathogens 
of  man. 

10:54  1301.  GORDON,  MORRIS  A.,  Medical  College  of 

South  Carolina,  Charleston.  Fluorescent  staining  of 
pathogenic  yeasts. 

10:49  1302.  KAPLAN,  WILLIAM,  Communicable  Disease 

Center,  Chamblee,  Ga.  Piedra  in  lower  animals. 

11:04  1303.  BENEKE,  E.  S.,  Michigan  State  University. 

Trichophyton  mentagropliytes  of  an  epidemic  proportion 
in  laboratory  mice. 

11:14  1304.  BENEKE,  E.  S.  and  GLEN  BULMER,  Michi¬ 

gan  State  University.  Maintenance  of  Microsporum  canis 
on  cat  hairs  in  deep  freeze. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

1:30  Ninth  Annual  Lecture  of  the  Mycological  Society  of 
America.  Room  100,  Social  Science  Building.  JOHN 
R.  RAPER,  presiding.  FREDERICK  K.  SPARROW, 
JR.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  “Interrelations 
and  Phylogeny  of  the  Aquatic  Phycomycetes”. 

Joint  session  with  the  Microbiological  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room  100,  Social 


Science  Building.  CONST.  J.  ALEXOPOULOS,  pre¬ 
siding. 

2:30  1305.  SNIDER,  PHILIP  J.  and  JOHN  R.  RAPER, 

Harvard  University.  Initiation  of  nuclear  migration  in 
SchizophyJIum. 

2:45  1306.  RAPER,  JOHN  R.  and  PHILIP  J.  SNIDER, 

Harvard  University.  A  genetic  redefinition  of  tetrapolar 
sexuality  in  SchizophyJIum. 

3:00  1307.  WATSON,  STANLEY  W.  and  KENNETH  B. 

RAPER,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Possible  significance 
of  undescribed  growth  forms  in  LabyrinthuJa. 

3:15  1308.  RAPER,  KENNETH  B.  and  MILDRED  S. 

QUINLAN,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Investigations  on 
two  members  of  the  Guttulinaceae. 

3:30  1309.  ROSS,  IAN  K.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cyto- 

logical  studies  on  diploid  strains  of  Dictyostelium 
discoideum. 

3:45  1310.  WHEELER,  HARRY,  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 

sity.  Homo-  and  hetero-karyogamy  in  the  fungi. 

3:55  1311.  BUTLER,  E.  E.  and  J.  B.  ROWELL,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  California,  Davis,  and  University  of  Minnesota. 
Induced  heterothallism  in  Chaetomium  gJobosum  Kunze. 

4:10  1312.  WICKERHAM,  LYNFERD  J.,  Northern  Utili 

zation  Research  and  Development  Division,  Peoria,  Ill. 
Mutual  agglutination  of  mating  types  in  heterothallic 
yeasts. 

4:25  1313.  ELLIS,  JOHN  J.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Pre¬ 

liminary  investigations  on  the  cytomorphology  of 
Gelasinospora  caJospora. 

4:40  1314.  MORROW,  M.ARIE  B.  and  GEORGE  H. 

MEYER,  University  of  Texas.  The  isolation  and  culture 
of  entomogenous  fungi  from  aerobiological  populations. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

8:30  Joint  Session  with  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society.  Auditorium. 

Symposium:  Soil  microbiology  and  root  disease 
fungi.  K.  F.  BAKER,  presiding,  (see  APS  program.) 


16.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BIOLOGY  TEACHERS 

The  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers  was  organized  in  1938  and  now  consists 
of  approximately  4,000  members.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences  and  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It 
is  the  only  national  organization  specifically  designed  to  assist  biology  teachers  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching.  Its  purposes  are  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  biological  knowledge, 
encourage  scientific  thinking  and  the  utilization  of  the  scientific  method  through  the  teaching 
of  biology,  and  to  make  available  to  teachers  the  recent  findings  of  biological  research  in  order 
to  strengthen  course  content  and  presentation  of  laboratory  materials.  Its  official  journal.  The 
American  Biology  Teacher,  is  published  eight  times  a  year. 

President:  IRENE  HOLLENBECK,  Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland,  Ore. 

President-elect:  PAUL  KLINGE,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

1st  Vice-President:  DOROTHY  MATALA,  Iowa  State  Teachers  Gollege,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

2nd  Vice-President:  IRV'ING  C.  KEENE,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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3rd  Vice-President;  ROBERT  L.  SMIl  H,  DeKalb  High  School,  DeKalb,  III. 

Secretars'-Treasurer:  PAUL  W  W'^EBSl’ER,  Bryan  High  School,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

Representative  to  AIBS  Governing  Board;  SAMUEL  L.  MEYER,  College  of  the  Pacific,  Stock- 
ton,  Calif. 

Committee  on  .\rrangements:  DOROTHY  MATAL.\,  Iowa  State  I’eachers  College,  Cedar  Falls; 
PAUL  KLINGE,  Indiana  University;  PHILLIP  FORDYCE,  Broad  Ripple  High  School, 
Indianapolis. 

Local  Representative;  PHILLIP  FORDYCE,  Broad  Ripple  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Room  319,  Education  Building,  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Biology  I’eachers  for  committee  meetings  for  the  duration  of  the  conxention 
period.  Room  240,  Jordan  Hall,  the  office  of  Mr.  Klinge,  will  also  be  used  for 
N.\BT  business. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  NAB  T  meetings  will  be  printed  in  The  American  Biology 
Teacher  as  space  permits.  Abstracts  are  not  usually  made  but  reprints  w  ill  be  axailable 
upon  request. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

9;00  Contributed  papers:  Improving  biology  teaching. 
Room  133,  Education  Building.  P.  R.  P’ORDYCE, 
chairman. 

9;00  1515.  .\NDRE\\  S,  TED  F.,  Kansas  State  Teachers 

College,  Emporia.  Techniques  for  teaching  large  lecture 
classes  of  biologx . 

9;20  131(5.  OX'ERMIRE,  TOM,  Shortridge  High  School, 

Indianapolis.  Gross  dissection  techniques. 

9:40  1317.  SAGLE,  DA\’ID,  Marshalltown  High  School 

and  Junior  College,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Improxisation 
of  bacteriological  equipment. 

10:00  1318.  LITWEILER,  ERNEST,  Adams  High  School, 

South  Bend,  Ind.  Preparation  of  mammalian  mounts. 

10:20  1319.  MOHN,  N.\NCY,  Mt.  Mercy  College,  Pitts 

burgh.  Pa.  What  does  the  college  teacher  expect  from 
the  high  school  student  in  biology? 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

2:00  Joint  Session  xvith  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  Society  of  Protozoologists. 

Refresher  Course:  .4dvances  in  Protozoology,  Part 

I.  Organized  bv  T.  M.  SONNEBORN,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Lecture  Session  1.  Rottm  209,  Chemistry,  (see  .\SZ 
program.) 

4:30  Movie  Session  1.  Room  209,  Chemistry,  (see  ASZ 
program.) 

4:30  Movie  Session  II.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall,  (see  ASZ 
program.) 

4:00  Late  Afternoon  Tea.  Lieher  Room,  Jordan  Hall. 

Hostesses:  Dorothy  Matala.  1st  \hce  president,  NABT; 
h’ran  Gourley,  N.\BT  Nexxsletter  Editor.  All  NAB'I' 
members  and  their  guests,  and  other  interested  biologv 
teachers,  both  secondary  and  college,  are  cordially  invited. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  W'.ALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  .AIBS,  xvill 
preside.  R.ALPH  E.  CLF’.L.AND  xvill  xvelcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  .American  Phytopathological  Society, 
xxill  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathologx'  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Dex  cl- 


opment  of  the  World,”  xvill  be  gixen  by  E.  C.  ST.AKM.AN, 
Unixersity  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  tlie 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  Txxenty-fifth  Aniii 
xersary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Joint  Session  xxith  the  .American  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  Society  of  Protozoologists. 

Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

II.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  THEODORE  E.  J.AHN, 
presiding,  (see  .ASZ  program.) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

2:30  Joint  Session  xvith  the  .American  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  Society  of  Protozoologists. 

Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

III.  Lecture  session.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  COR¬ 
DON  H.  B.ALL,  persiding.  (see  .ASZ  program.) 

4:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

IV.  Discussion  session.  Room  209,  Chemistry. 
LOWPXL  E.  NOL.AND,  presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 
Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry.  \\  IL- 
LI.AM  B.AL.AMUTH,  presiding. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

7:00  Joint  Session  xvith  the  .American  Societv  of  Zoologists 
and  the  Society  of  Protozoologists. 

Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

V.  Movie  Session.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall  (Films  1, 

2,  3);  Room  101,  Myers  Hall  (Films  4,  5,  6,  7). 

8:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

VI.  Demonstrations.  Rooms  001,  007,  015,  042, 
107,  211,  216,  217,  219,  221,  225,  Jordan  Hall. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:30  Svmposium:  Visualizing  Biological  Materials.  Room 
133,  Education.  DOROTHY  M.Al’ALA,  presiding. 

1320.  SHALUCHA.  BARBARA,  Indiana  University. 
A'isualizing  biological  phenomena  through  exhibits. 

1321.  EDDY,  C.  GRAH.AM,  Chief  of  Medical  Illustra¬ 
tion  Division,  A'etcrans  Administration,  Washington,  , 
D.  C.  Photographv  in  biological  illustration. 

1322.  EL.A1’EN,'  CLARENCE,  Indiana  University. 
Time-lapse  photography  demonstration. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

_:00  Discussion:  Education  in  Biology.  Room  133,  Edu¬ 
cation.  PAUL  KLINGE,  presiding. 

Members  of  the  Education  Committee  of  each  of  the 
AIBS  societies  are  invited  to  participate  in  a  discussion 
on  how  to  attain  better  cooperation  in  the  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  each  of  the  societies  and  how  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  on  current  and  future  programs.  Representatives 
of  interested  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Research 
Council,  will  also  be  present.  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Professional  Recruitment  of  the  AIBS 
are  also  invited  to  attend. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse, 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  28 

8:00  Field  trip,  all  day,  with  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America.  Group  will  lease  from  front  entrance  of  the 
Union  Building  (campus),  and  proceed  to  Donaldson’s 
Woods  in  Spring  Mill  State  Park,  and  from  there  to 


Pioneer  Mothers’  Memorial  h’orest.  Opportunity  will  be 
provided  to  visit  the  reconstructed  pioneer  village  at 
Spring  Mill  and  some  of  the  nearby  caves.  The  main 
objective  of  the  trip  will  be  to  study  the  virgin  mixed 
oak-beech-maple  forest  and  stands  of  climax  meophytic 
forest.  Transportation  by  prisate  car,  with  riders  sharing 
the  expenses  with  the  driser.  Box  lunches  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  requesting  them  at  time  of  registration. 
Leader:  ALTON  A.  LINDSEY,  Purdue  University. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 

8:00  Field  trip,  all  day,  with  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America  and  Nature  Consersancy.  Group  will  leave  from 
the  front  entrance  of  the  Union  Building.  Trip  will  visit 
Pine  Hills  area  southwest  of  Crawfordsville,  where  there 
is  an  unusual  mixture  of  \egetational  types,  and  the 
Wabash  Natural  Area  northwest  of  Annapolis,  where 
studies  of  microclimate  are  in  progress.  Leaders:  JOHN 
PELTON,  Butler  Universitv,  Indianapolis,  and  RICH¬ 
ARD  A.  LAUBENGAVER,  Wabash  College,  Craw¬ 
fordsville,  Ind. 


17.  NATURE  CONSERVANCY 

The  endeavor  whieh  developed  into  the  Nature  Conser\aney  began  in  1917  as  a  eoniinit- 
tee  of  the  Eeological  Society  of  America.  It  became  an  independent  organization  in  1946  and 
was  incorporated  in  1951  under  the  present  name.  The  Nature  Conservancy’s  main  purpose 
is  the  preser\ation  of  natural  areas.  It  now  owns  16  areas  in  6  states,  totalling  over  2,600  acres. 
It  has  9  chapters  and  state  affiliates.  The  organization  publishes  Nature  Conservation  News 
and  a  series  of  Information  Bulletins.  It  holds  membership  in  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  America  and  the  International  Union  for  Conser\ation.  I’otal  membershiit  is  approxi- 
matelv  3,000.  National  office  is  at  4200  22nd  Street.  Northeast.  Washington  18.  D.  C. 

President:  RICH.XRD  H.  GOODWTN,  Connecticut  College,  New  London,  Conn. 

\'ice-President:  ROBERT  W’.  SCHERY,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

Secretary:  EL  TING  ARNOLD,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

Treasurer:  G.  FLIPPO  GR.W'ATT,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  LYNTON  K.  CALDWELL. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  partieipaliiig  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  W’ALL.XCE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLEL.\ND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  ’The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  W’orld,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  kevnote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  'Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Symposium. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

12:00  Luncheon.  Room  E,  Union  Building. 

2:00  Annual  meeting  of  members.  Room  129,  Education 
Building. 


4:00  Board  of  Governors  Meeting.  Room  129,  Educa¬ 
tion  Building. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  28 

8:00  General  meeting,  open  to  the  public.  “Nature  Con¬ 
servancy — A  Review  of  Progress.’’  Slides  will  be  shown 
of  preserves  owned  bv  Nature  Conservanev.  Room  129, 
Education  Building. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29 

8:00  Field  trip,  open  to  members  of  Nature  Conservancy,  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Biology  Teachers.  All-day  trip  to  Pine  Hills  area 
southwest  of  Craw  fords\ille  and  the  W'abash  Natural 
•Area  northwest  of  .Annapolis.  Party  will  start  from  the 
front  entrance  of  the  Union  Bldg.  The  Pine  Hills  area 
contains  an  unusual  mixture  of  vegetational  types  and 
the  W’abash  area  has  studies  in  microclimate  in  progress. 
'Transportation  will  be  by  private  car,  with  riders  sharing 
expenses.  Box  lunches  will  be  provided  for  those  request¬ 
ing  them  at  registration  time.  Leaders:  JOHN  PEL'TON 
and  RICHARD  A.  LAUBENGAYER. 
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18.  PHYCOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


The  Phycological  Society  of  America  was  founded  in  1946  to  promote  research  in  all 
fields  of  phycology,  and  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  phycologists  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  The  Society  publishes  a  quarterly  News  Bulletin  and  holds  annual  meet¬ 
ings  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  AIBS.  Total  members  290. 

President:  L.  A.  WHITFORD,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vice-President:  P.  C.  SILVA,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Treasurer:  R.  C.  STARR,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Secretar}':  W.  A.  DAILY,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  R.  C.  STARR. 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  24 

Field  trip  in  the  Bloomington  area. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

3:00  Open  house,  from  3:00-5:00  p.m.  at  the  Culture  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Algae,  Room  265,  Jordan  Hall. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Ph\topathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary'  Symposium. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Joint  meeting  with  the  Phycological  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America.  Contributed  papers.  Room 
135,  Education  Bldg.  L.  A.  WHITFORD,  presiding, 
(see  BSA  program.) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Contributed  papers.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Phycologi¬ 
cal  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room 
135,  Education  Bldg.  P.  C.  SILVA,  presiding. 

9:00  1323.  SIMPSON,  B.  and  P.  R.  GORHAM,  National 

Research  Gouncil,  Ottawa.  Source  of  the  fast-death  fac¬ 
tor  produced  by  unialgal  Microcystis  aeruginosa  NRC-1. 

9:15  1324.  ALSTON,  RALPH  E.,  University  of  Texas. 

Obser\ations  on  the  purple  vacuolar  pigments  in  the 
Zygnemataceae. 

9:30  1325.  EMERSON,  ROBERT  and  RUTH  V.  GHAL- 

MERS,  University  of  Illinois.  Speculations  concerning 
the  function  and  phylogenetic  significance  of  the  ac¬ 
cessory  pigments  of  algae. 

9:55  1326.  TRAINOR,  F.  R.,  University  of  Connecticut. 

Control  of  sexuality  in  ChJamy  domonas  chlamydogama. 


10:05  1327.  STEIN,  JANET  R.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  Investigations  on  the  genus  Gonium. 

10:20  1328.  WILBOIS,  ANNETTE  D.,  Indiana  University. 

Sexual  isolation  in  Pandorina  morum  Bory. 

10:35  1329.  HULBARY,  ROBERT  L.,  State  University  of 

Iowa.  Effects  of  culture  homogenates  and  X-radiation  on 
reproduction  in  Haematococcus. 

10:50  1330.  KORN.^ROBERT  W.,  Indiana  University.  Some 

effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation  on  Cosmarium  turpinii. 

11:05  1331.  DODD,  JOHN  D.,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Filament  movem^it  in  Aphanizomenon. 

11:20  1332.  POTASH,  MILTON,  University  of  Vermont, 

Burlington.  Studies  on  the  nutrition  of  Kirchneriella 
subsolitaria. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Contributed  papers.  Joint  meeting  with  the  Phycologi¬ 
cal  Section  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  Room 
135,  Education  Bldg.  L.  A.  WHITFORD,  presiding. 

2:00  1333.  PAPENFUSS,  G.  F.,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley.  On  the  identity  of  Viva  /actuca  and  Viva 
rigida. 

2:20  1334.  ALLEN,  M.  ANN,  Indiana  University.  The 

biology  of  a  species  complex  in  Spirogyra. 

2:35  1335.  BIEBEL,  APUL  J.,  Indiana  University.  Conjuga¬ 

tion  in  Saccoderm  desmids. 

2:50  1336.  FOX,  J.  EUGENE,  Indiana  University.  Meiosis 

in  Closterium. 

3:05  1337.  HOMMERSAND,  MAX,  Harvard  University. 

On  some  primitive  characters  of  Bostrychia,  Rhodo- 
melaceae. 

3:25  1338.  IMAHORI,  KOZO  and  RICHARD  D.  WOOD, 

University  of  Rhode  Island.  Progress  report  on  a  mono¬ 
graph  of  the  Characeae. 

3:37  1339.  WOOD,  RICHARD  D.  and  KOZO  IMAHORI, 

University  of  Rhode  Island.  A  preliminary  interpretation 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  Characeae. 

4:00  Business  Meeting.  Phycological  Section,  Botanical 
Society  of  America. 

4:05  Busness  Meeting,  Phycological  Society  of  America. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
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19.  POTATO  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

The  Potato  Association  of  America  was  founded  in  1913  to  bring  together  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  to  all  individuals  interested  in  the  production,  transportation,  distribution 
and  utilization  of  potatoes,  and  the  promotion  of  the  potato  industry  in  all  its  phases.  The 
Association  publishes  the  American  Potato  Journal  monthly,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting. 
Total  membership,  1800. 


President:  N.  M.  PARKS,  Experimental  Farms  Service,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

President-Elect:  W.  J.  HOOKER,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Vice-President:  PAUL  EASTMAN,  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Secretary:  R.  V.  AKELEY,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Room  134,  Education  Building,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Potato  Association  of 
America  as  headquarters  for  small  meetings. 


Program  of  the  42nd  Annual  Meeting 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  Committee  Reports.  Room  134,  Education  Bldg. 
N.  M.  PARKS,  presiding. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

Contributed  papers.  Room  151,  Myers  Hall,  WAL¬ 
TER  C.  SPARKS,  presiding. 

2:00  1340.  O’KEEFE,  ROBERT  and  H.  O.  WERNER, 

University  of  Nebraska.  Eradication  of  bacterial  ring  rot 
from  seed  stocks  of  a  potato  breeding  program  by  a  sani¬ 
tary  regime. 

2:10  1341.  SIIANDS,  W.  A.  and  G.  W.  SIMPSON,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Characteristics  of  aphid  population  growth  on 
potatoes  in  northeastern  Maine. 

2:35  1342.  SAWYER,  R.  L.  and  GEORGE  COLLIN, 

Cornell  University.  Black  spot  of  potatoes  on  Long 
Island. 

2:50  1343.  WEBB,  R.  E.  and  E.  S.  SCHULTZ,  U.  S.  Dept, 

of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  On  the  nature  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  potato  leafroll  virus. 

3:05  1344.  WEBB,  R.  E.  and  E.  S.  SCHULTZ,  U.  S.  Dept, 

of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Tuber  net  necrosis  in 
relation  to  the  time  of  infection  with  the  potato  leafroll 
virus. 

3:15  1345.  SPARKS,  WALTER  C.,  University  of  Idaho. 

Effects  of  high  temperatures  on  internal  blackening  of 
potato  tubers  treated  with  sprout  inhibitors  and  gamma 
rays. 

3:25  1346.  NIEDERHAUSER,  JOHN  S.,  KEITH 

GRAHAM  and  SEBASTION  ROMERO,  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  Canadian  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  and  Oficina 
de  Estudios  Especiales,  Mexico.  Relationship  between 
race  and  sexual  compatibility  groups  in  Phytophthora 
intestans. 

3:30  1347.  WERNER,  H.  O.,  University  of  Nebraska.  Ex¬ 

tent  of  root  growth  of  potato  plants. 

3:40  1348.  CHAPMAN,  H.  W.,  Colorado  State  University. 

Day  length  effects  on  potato  tuberization. 

4:05  1349.  O’KEEFE,  R.  B.  and  THEODORE  JORGEN¬ 

SEN,  University  of  Nebraska.  A  precise  photoelectric 
planimeter. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  "The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

Contributed  papers.  Room  151,  Myers  Hall,  HUGH 
J.  MURPHY,  presiding. 

9:00  1350.  AKELEY,  R.  V.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Beltsville,  Md.  Effect  of  seed-cutting  dates  on  yields  of 
potato  varieties. 

9:15  1351.  MURPHY,  HUGH  J.  and  MICHAEL  GOVEN, 

University  of  Maine.  Effect  of  nitrogen  and  potash  ferti¬ 
lization  on  yield  and  quality  of  potatoes  in  Maine. 

9:30  1352.  WARE,  L.  M.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Certain  relation.ships  between  fertilizer  treatment  and 
the  N,  P,  K  and  total  solids  of  potatoes. 

9:50  1353.  WERNER,  H.  O.  and  R.  B.  O’KEEFE,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Nebraska.  Comparative  status  of  new  red 
potato  varieties  in  long-time  trials  in  Nebraska. 

10:05  1354.  O’KEEFE,  R.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Potato  production  in  diyland  rotations  in  western 
Nebraska  throughout  a  twenty-five  year  period. 

10:15  1355.  HOUGHLAND,  G.  V.  C.  and  R.  V.  AKELEY, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Procedure 
for  comparing  the  field  performance  of  potato  varieties, 
including  financial  returns. 

10:30  1356.  WERNER,  H.  O.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Interrelationship  of  variety,  culture,  place  and  storage  to 
chip  quality. 

10:45  1357.  SMITH,  ORA,  Cornell  University.  Effects  of 

temperature  and  gas  storage  on  southern  grown  potatoes 
for  chips. 
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11:00  1358.  SMITH,  ORA,  Cornell  University.  Influence  of 

insecticide,  chelating  and  sequestering  spray  applications 
to  potatoes  on  chip  color. 

11:15  1359.  SMITH,  OR.\,  Cornell  University.  Effects  of 

jxjst-harsest  chemical  treatment  of  potatoes  on  the 
browning  reaction  of  chips. 

11:30  1360.  STE\'Ex\SON,  F.  J.  and  C.  E.  CUNNING- 

H.\M,  Red  Dot  Foods,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.  Potato 
chip  research  (Red  Dot  Foods,  Inc.) 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

Contributed  papers:.  Room  151,  Mvers  Hall.  S.  J. 

PELOQUIN,  presiding. 

2:00  1361.  O’KEEFE,  R.  B.  and  H.  O.  WERNER,  Uni- 

\ersitv  of  Nebraska.  Preliminarv  report  on  physiological 
and  genetic  studies  of  heat  resistance  in  Solanum 
tuberosum. 

2:10  1362.  SCH.\RK,  .\LLEN  E.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 

ture,  University  of  Maine.  A  comparison  of  micro- 
sjKirogencsis  in  fertile  and  sterile  potato  varieties. 

2:25  1363.  HOUGAS,  R.  W.  and  S.  J.  PELOQUIN,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  .\griculturc,  Madison.  Genetic  variation  among 
haploids  of  the  common  potato. 

2:40  1 364.  M.\GOON,  M.  L.,  R.  W.  HOUGAS  and  D.  G. 

COOPER,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
.\griculture.  Cvtological  studies  of  diploid  Solanums  sec¬ 
tion  luberarium. 

2:55  1365.  PELOQUIN,  S.  J.  and  R.  W.  HOUG.\S,  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  .\griculture,  Madison.  I’he  use  of  decapitation 
in  interspecific  hybridization  in  Solanum. 

3:10  1366.  LD'INGSTON,  CL.\RK  IL,  Colorado  State 

Unisersity.  The  effects  of  various  chemicals  on  the  cut 
surfaces  of  seed  potatoes. 


3:20  1367.  WILKENS,  \\’ ALTER  F.,  University  of  Idaho. 

I’he  effect  of  gibberellins  on  production  of  the  Russet 
Burbank  potato. 

3:30  1368.  CRAFT,  C.  C.  and  W1LLL\M  \^  AUDLV. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  Some  effects 
of  CIPC  (isopropyl  N-(3-chlorophenyl) )  carbamate  on 
respiration,  water  uptake  and  ion  leakage  of  potato  tissue. 

3:40  1369.  OSHIM.A,  N.\GAHOSHl  and  CL.\RK  11.  Ll\ - 

INGSrON,  Colorado  State  University.  Studies  on  in 
vitro  culture  of  potato  eye  tissues. 

3:50  1370.  HARRINGTON,  W’.  O.,  C.  E.  HENDEL, 

\\’.  R.  MULLINS  and  R.  L.  OLSON,  Western  Region.il 
Research  Laboratory,  Albany,  Calif.  Procedure  for 
measuring  browning  tendency  of  potatoes  intended  for 
processing. 

4:05  1371.  MYHRE,  D.  L.,  University  of  Florida.  M’atcr 

furrow  irrigation  of  potatoes. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

7:00  Recognition  Banquet.  McCormick's  Creek  Stale 
Park  Lodge.  Presentation  of  1958  Honorary  Life  Mem¬ 
berships. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Business  Meeting.  Room  151,  Myers  Hall.  N.  M. 
PARKS,  President,  presiding. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 


20.  SOCIETY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY 


The  Society  of  Industrial  Microbiologists  was  organized  December  29,  1949,  in  New 
York  City.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  13,  1950,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  SocieW 
for  Industrial  Microbiology.  Its  object  is  to  bring  together  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
yarious  phases  of  microbiology’,  as  applied  to  industrial  materials  and  processes.  It  encompasses 
certain  borderline  phases  between  biology,  chemistry',  and  engineering  relatiye  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  materials  by  microbiological  attack  and  its  preyention,  antibiotics  and  microbiological 
manufacturing,  microbiological  assay,  marine  biology,  sanitary’  microbiology’  and  related  sub¬ 
jects.  Total  membership,  478. 


President;  G.  VV'.  HESSELTINE,  Northern  Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division. 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Peoria,  Ill. 

\’ice-President:  1R.\  HATFIELD,  Director  of  Research,  Wood  Treating  Chemical  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Treasurer:  CH.\RLES  C.  YE.\GER,  Technical  Director,  Scientific  Oil  Compounding  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sccretaiy  ;  C.  L.  PORTER,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences,  Industrial  Mycology,  Purdue 
Unixersity,  W'^est  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  L.  S.  McCLUNG. 


Room  121,  Swain  Hall  West,  has  been  reserved  as  headquarters  room  for  the  Society  for 
Industrial  Microbiology.  Abstracts  of  papers  will  be  available  at  the  room  where  the 
paper  is  presented. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Contributed  papers.  Room  18,  Swain  Hall  West. 
ROBERT  L.  JOHNSON,  presiding. 

9:00  1372.  ROUTIEN,  JOHN  B.,  Chas.  Pfizer  Co.,  Brook¬ 

lyn,  N.  Y.  key  to  species  of  Streptomx  ces. 


9:15  1373.  PORTER,  J.  N.,  J.  J.  WILHELM  and  11.  D. 

TRESNER,  .\merican  Cyanimid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 
A  method  for  the  preferential  isolation  of  .\ctinomycetes 
from  soils. 

9:35  1374.  CRISAN,  E.  V^,  Purdue  University.  The  study 

of  thermophilic  fungi — their  occurrence  and  potentialities. 
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10:00  1375.  DEMNY,  T.  C.  and  D.  C.  LUNDGREN,  Syra¬ 

cuse  Unisersity.  F'ced  supplement  cjualities  of  a  thermo- 
phylic  strain  of  Bacillus  brer  is. 

10:20  1376.  BLOCK,  S.  S.,  University  of  Florida.  Factors 

affecting  the  growth  of  Pleurotus  ostreatus. 

10:45  J3"7.  C.\MPBELL,  R.  N.,  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Madison,  W’is.  Studies  on  blue  stain  and  other  discolora¬ 
tions  in  hardwoods. 

11:00  J37S.  BLOCK,  S.  S.,  University  of  Florida.  Some 

criticisms  of  fungicide  screening  techniques. 

11:25  1379.  KEMPTON,  A.  G.  and  C.L.  SAN  CLEMENTE, 

Michigan  State  University.  Bacteriological  and  chemical 
examination  of  forage  crops  at  time  of  ensiling. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

2:00  Symposium;  Chemistry  of  Fungirides.  East  Hall. 

Jointly  sponsored  with  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society,  (see  .\PS  program.) 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  \\’ALL.\CE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  R.\LPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President  elect  of  the  American  Ph\  topathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  "The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
Unisersity  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
.\merican  Phytopathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
sersary  Symposium. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Symposium:  Antibiotics.  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Antibiotic  Research.  Room  18,  Swain  Hall  West. 

FREDERICK  K.W’ANAGH,  presiding. 

J3S0.  S.W'AGE,  GEORGE,  Lhe  Upjohn  Company, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  A  look  to  the  future. 

1381.  GODZESKl,  CARL  W.,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Biosynthetic  approaches  to  antibiotic 
research. 

1382.  ENGLISH,  AR’I'IIUR  R.,  Pfizer  Therapeutic 
Institute,  Maywood,  N.  J.  Relation  between  in  vitro  and 
in  vivo  testing  of  antibiotics. 

1383.  GRIFFn  il,  RICHARD  S.,  Eli  Lilly  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Impact  of  antibiotics  upon  your 
family. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

1:30  Svmposium:  Post-harvest  Food  Preservation.  Room 
18,  Swain  Hall  West.  FREDERICK  J.  BUTT,  pre 
siding. 

3:30  Tour  of  bacteriology,  algology  and  other  labora¬ 
tories  of  Jordan  Hall  of  Biology,  Indiana  University. 
.\ssemble  in  Jordan  Hall,  Room  447. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

6:00  Annual  banquet.  Room  D,  Union. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Symposium:  Microbiological  Deterioration  of  Ma¬ 
terial.  Room  18,  Swain  Hall  West.  ARTHUR  M. 
KAPLAN,  presiding. 

1384.  YEAGER,  CHARLES  C.,  Scientific  Oil  Com¬ 
pounding  Company,  Chicago,  111.  General  problems  of 
microbiological  deterioration. 

1385.  BASKIN,  A.  DAVID  and  ARTHUR  M.  KAP¬ 
LAN,  Quartermaster  Research  and  Development  Center, 
Natick,  Mass.  Kinetics  of  microbiologic  deterioration  of 
cellulosic  materials. 

1386.  MEYERS,  S.  P.  and  E.  S.  REYNOLDS,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami.  Nutritional  and  cellulolytic  studies  of 
marine  lignicolous  Ascomscetes  and  Deuteromycetes. 

1387.  ASHCROFT,  J.  M.,  Engineering  Research  am' 
Development  Labs.,  Ft.  Belvoir,  \'a.  Factors  influencing 
the  reliability  of  the  soil  burial  method. 

1 388.  TEITELL,  LEONARD  and  SIDNEY  H.  ROSS, 
Pitman-Dunn  Labs.,  F’rankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia. 
X^apor  phase  fungicides. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Motion  picture  $<ession.  Room  18,  Swain  Hall  West. 
ROBER  T  L.  JOHNSON,  presiding. 

2:00  1389.  KONETZKA,  W.  A.  and  L.  S.  McCLUNG, 

Bacteria:  laboratory  study.  (Motion  picture  film.  Color.) 

2:20  1390.  KONETZKA,  X\'.  A.  and  L.  S.  McCLUNG, 

Microorganisms:  beneficial  activities.  (Motion  picture 
film.  Color.) 

2:40  1391.  KONE’TZKA,  W.  A.  and  L.  S.  McCLUNG, 

Microorganisms:  harmful  activities.  (Motion  picture 
film.  Color.) 

3:00  1392.  AUSTIN,  C.  M.  and  R.  ROGER,  Quality 

Evaluation  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Nasal  .\mmunition  Depot, 
Crane,  Ind.  Time  lapse  photography  as  a  tool  in  micro¬ 
bial  investigations.  (Motion  picture  film.) 

3:40  Business  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Industrial  Micro¬ 
biology. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  28 

9:00  Symposium:  Chemistry  and  Antimicrobial  Activity. 
Room  18,  Swain  Hall.  S.  F’.  BLOCK,  presiding. 

1393.  FEENEY,  R.  F7,  University  of  Nebraska.  Bio¬ 
chemical  aspects  of  chelation. 

1394.  ZENTMYER,  G.  A.,  S.\UL  RICH  and  J.  G. 
HORSF'ALL,  University  of  California  and  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  'The  reversal  of  fungi 
toxicity  of  oxine  by  amino  acids  and  other  chelating 
agents. 

1395.  WOODCOCK,  D.  and  R.  J.  W.  BYRDE,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol,  England.  The  metabolism  of  organic 
compounds  by  fungi. 

1396.  van  der  KFiP.K,  G.  J.  M.,  Organisch  Chemisch 
Institute,  The  Netherlands.  Applications  of  organic  tin 
compounds  as  bactericides  and  fungicides. 
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11:00  Panel  Discussion.  The  Rational  Approach  to  New 
Antimicrobials.  R.  E.  FEENEY,  J.  G.  M.  van  der 
KERK  and  D.  WOODCOCK.  S.  F.  BLOCK,  mod 
erator. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  28 

1:30  S^'mposium:  Microbiology  of  Emulsions.  Room  18, 
Swain  Hall  West.  ERIK  G.  FAGERSTEN,  presiding. 


1397.  DYER,  D.  L.,  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland, 
Mich.  A  review  of  detergent-germicide  interaction. 

1398.  GRUNDY,  W.  E.,  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chi 
cago.  Preservation  of  pharmaceutical  emulsions. 

1399.  PRINDLE,  R.  F.,  Lehn  and  Fink,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  Practical  aspects  of  the  interaction  between  germi¬ 
cides  and  surfactants. 

1400.  BENNETT,  E.  O.,  University  of  Houston.  The 
microbiology  of  cutting  fluids. 


21.  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Development  and  Growth  was  organized  in  August  1939 
at  North  Truro,  Mass.  Its  main  purpose  has  been  to  bring  together,  at  annual  Symposia, 
representatives  of  the  various  disciplines  involved  in  studies  of  growth  and  development. 
Papers  presented  at  the  Symposia  have  been  published,  first  as  a  series  of  Supplements  to  the 
journal.  Growth,  and  since  1952  as  separate  volumes  by  the  Princeton  University  Press 
(1952-56)  and  Ronald  Press  (1957). 

In  addition  to  running  its  own  annual  Symposium,  the  Society  this  year  is  participating 
for  the  first  time  in  the  AIBS  meetings.  The  main  purpose  of  this  participation  is  to  sponsor, 
jointly  with  other  societies,  sessions  of  contributed  papers  on  developmental  biologv^  Total 
membership,  300. 

President:  RALPH  O.  ERICKSON,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seeretary:  WILLL\M  P.  JACOBS,  Prineeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

T  reasurer:  EDGAR  ZWILLING,  University  of  Conneeticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Editor:  DOROTHEA  RUDNICK,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Executive  Committee  (as  of  Nov.  1958):  GERHARD  FANKHOUSE,  FOLKE  SKOOG, 
DIETRICH  BODENSTEIN,  and  above  officers. 

Representative  to  AIBS  Governing  Board:  ROBERT  W.  BRIGGS,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  ROBERT  W.  BRIGGS. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

9:00  Contributed  papers.  Joint  session  with  the  Develop¬ 
mental  Biology  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  Room  104,  Law  Bldg.  CLIFFORD  GROB- 
STEIN,  presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

2:00  Joint  session  with  the  General  Section  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  and  the  Ameriean  Society  of  Plant 
Physiologists. 

Symposium:  Root  Crowtb  and  Development:  a 
Svntbesis  of  Modern  Concepts.  Arranged  by  TAYLOR 
STEEVES.  DAVID  GODDARD,  presiding.  Room 
110,  Music  Bldg,  (see  BSA  program.) 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

7:30  Open  Meeting.  Tbe  Organizational  Status  of  De¬ 
velopmental  Biologv.  Room  104,  Law  Bldg.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  GROBSTEIN,  presiding. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Growth  Society  and  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  as  they  relate  to  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  developmental  biologists,  will  be 
reported.  The  newly  authorized  Division  of  Develop¬ 
mental  Biology  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  will 
be  considered  and  appropriate  action  taken.  Ample 
opportunity  will  be  offered  for  discussion  from  the  floor. 
All  those  interested  in  development  are  invited. 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 


behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni 
versary  Symposium. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

2:00  Contributed  papers.  Joint  session  with  the  Develop¬ 
mental  Biology  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  Room  104,  Law  Bldg.  NELSON  SPRATT, 
presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Contributed  papers.  Joint  session  with  the  Develop¬ 
mental  Biology  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  Room  104,  Law  Bldg.  \''ICTOR  T WITTY, 
presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

2:00  Contributed  papers.  Joint  session  with  the  Develop¬ 
mental  Biology  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Zoologists.  Room  104,  Law  Bldg.  ALBERT  TYLER, 
presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
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22.  SOCIETY  OF  PROTOZOOLOGISTS 

The  Society  of  Protozoologists  was  organized  December  29,  1947,  at  Chicago,  Ill.  The 
objectives  of  the  Society  are  closer  association  of  workers  in  protozoology  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  protozoology.  Total  membership,  483. 

President:  GORDON  H.  BALL,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice-President:  WILLIAM  BALAMUTH,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Treasurer:  DANIEL  M.  LILLY,  St.  John’s  University,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  NORMAN  D.  LEVINE,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Local  Committee  Representative:  RUTH  V.  DIPPELL  and  J.  STANLEY  RAFALKO. 

Room  200,  Myers  Hall,  has  been  reserved  for  the  convention  period  for  the  use  of  the 
Society  of  Protozoologists  for  council  and  committee  meetings. 

Abstracts  of  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  are  printed  in  a  supplement  to  the  Journal 
of  Protozoology.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  for  50c. 


Program  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting 


MONDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  25 

Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry,  GOR¬ 
DON  II.  BALL,  presiding. 

9:00  HOI.  LEVINE,  NORMAN  D.,  R.  S.  BRAY,  VIR¬ 
GINIA  IVENS  and  A.  E.  GUNDER,  University  of 
Illinois,  Liberian  Institute,  American  Foundation  for 
Tropical  Medicine,  Harbel,  Liberia,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Liberian  Institute.  Eimeria  from  Liberian  rodents. 

9:10  1402.  McLOUGHLIN,  DONALD  K.  and  D.  K. 

CHESTER,  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Division,  ARS, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md.  The  compara¬ 
tive  efficacy  of  some  avian  coccidiostats. 

9:20  1403.  FARR,  MARION  M.,  Animal  Disease  and  Para¬ 

site  Division,  ARS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville, 
Md.  Use  of  combinations  of  sulfamethazine  and  aureo- 
mycin  in  presentation  of  infection  with  Eimeria  meJeagri- 
mitis  of  turkeys. 

9:35  1404.  HAMMOND,  DATUS  M.,  RICHARD  A. 

HECKMANN,  MERTHYR  L.  MINER,  CLYDE  M. 
SENGER  and  PAUL  R.  FITZGERALD,  Utah  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Utah  State  University,  and 
Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Division,  ARS,  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Logan,  Utah.  The  effect  of  the  immune 
reaction  in  calves  on  the  number  of  schizonts  of  Eimeria 
bovis. 

9:45  1405.  CHEISSIN,  EUGEN  M.,  Zoological  Laboratory, 

Leningrad  University  and  Institute  of  Cytology,  Lenin¬ 
grad,  U.S.S.R.  The  role  of  residual  bodies  of  spores  and 
oocyts  of  Coccidia  of  the  genera  Eimeria  and  Isospoia. 

10:00  1406.  SPINDLER,  L.  A.,  R.  W.  ALLEN,  L.  S.  DIA¬ 

MOND  and  J.  C.  LO  rZE,  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite 
Division,  ARS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Beltsville,  Md. 
Babesia  in  a  white-tailed  deer. 

10:15  1407.  MOORE,  JOSEPH,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles.  Gregarine  parasites  of  some  marine  poly- 
chaete  worms. 

10:30  1408.  MOEBIUS,  ROBERT  E.,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 

Midland,  Mich.  A  survey  of  the  peritrichous  ciliates  of 
some  littoral  invertebrates  in  Southern  California. 

10:45  1409.  KRASCHENINNIKOW,  SERHIJ,  University 

of  Pennsylvania.  Deviations  in  the  intraciliature  of 
Balantidium  coli  and  Balantidium  caviae(?). 


11:00  1410.  WENRICH,  D.  11.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  problems  of  taxonomy  in  the  ciliate  genus 
Balantidium. 

11:15  Mil.  SAXE,  L.  H.  and  GILBERT  F.  FISHER,  West 
Virginia  University  Medical  Center,  Morgantown.  Popu¬ 
lation  changes  in  the  cecal  protozoa  of  rats  treated  with 
Chloramphenicol. 

11:30  1412.  SHAW,  ROSS  F.  and  BENTON  W.  BUT- 

TREY,  State  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 
Inoculations  of  trichomonads  from  swine  and  cattle  into 
parasite-free  chickens. 

11:45  1413.  SAMUELS,  ROBERT,  University  of  Colorado 

School  of  Medicine,  Denver.  Axenic  cultures  of  Tritricho- 
inonas  augusta. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

2:00  Joint  Session  with  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers. 
Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 
I.  Organized  by  T.  M.  SONNEBORN,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Lecture  Session  I.  Room  209,  Chemistry,  (see  ASZ 
program.) 

4:30  Movie  Session  I.  Room  209,  Chemistry,  (see  ASZ 
program.) 

4:30  Movie  Session  II.  Room  101,  Myers  Hall,  (see  ASZ 
program.) 


MONDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  25 

6:00  Executive  Committee  Dinner  and  Meeting.  Room  E, 
Union  Bldg. 

9:00  General  Meeting  for  all  participating  Societies.  Audi¬ 
torium.  WALLACE  O.  FENN,  President  of  AIBS,  will 
preside.  RALPH  E.  CLELAND  will  welcome  guests  on 
behalf  of  Indiana  University.  GLENN  S.  POUND, 
President-elect  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society, 
will  introduce  the  speaker.  The  principal  address,  “The 
Role  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  Scientific  and  Social  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  World,”  will  be  given  by  E.  C.  STAKMAN, 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  the  keynote  address  of  the 
American  Phytopathological  Society’s  Twenty-fifth  Anni¬ 
versary  Symposium. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  26 

9:00  Joint  Session  with  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  National  Association  of  Biology  Teachers. 

Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

II.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  I’HEODORE  L.  J.XHN, 
presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.  ) 

Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry.  REGIN¬ 
ALD  D.  M.ANWT’.LL,  presiding. 

9:00  1414.  TORCH,  REUBEN,  University  of  X'ermont. 

Osmiophilic  inclusions  in  Pelomy.va  caro/imensis. 

9:10  1415.  McGLELL.\N,  J.  EORBES,  University  of 

Detroit.  Preliminary  inrestigations  of  the  cytological 
details  of  the  cysts  of  Pelomy.va  illinoisensis. 

9:25  1416.  ARRINGTON,  RlCfl.\RD,  Miles  College, 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Niicleocytoplasmic  relations  in  two 
species  of  the  genus  Pelomy.va. 

9:40  1417.  THOMPSON,  JESSE  C.,  JR.,  Hollins  College, 

\'a.  l  etrahymenal  ciliarv  organelles  in  the  buccal  cavity 
of  Cyclidiuni  glaucoma. 

9:50  1418.  ROTH,  L.  F’..,  .\rgonne  National  Laboraton,’, 

Lemont,  Ill.  .\n  electron  microscope  study  of  mitosis  in 
Stylonrehia. 

10:05  1419.  KING,  R.  L.,  H.  W.  BE.\MS,  T.  N. 
T'.MIMISI.AN  and  ROSEMARIE  DENTNE,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  .\rgonne  National  Laboratory.  The 
cilia  of  Syctotbenis  oialis  Lcidy. 

10:20  1420.  BE.\MS,  11.  W.,  R.  L.  KING,  T.  N. 
TAHMISI.AN  and  ROSEMARIE  DENTNE,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  .\rgonne  National  Laboratory.  Elec¬ 
tron  microscope  studies  on  the  structure  of  Lopliomonas 
striata. 

10:50  1421.  EHRET',  C.  E.  and  E.  L.  POW  ERS,  .\rgonne 

National  Laboratory.  Replication  of  ciliated  organelles 
during  gullet  development  in  Paramecium. 

10:45  1422.  WILLIAMS.  NORMAN  E.,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Los  .\ngcles  and  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Cytostomal  reorganization  associated  with  polymorphism 
in  a  new  Tetrahrmcna  (Leucophrys)  patula  microstome. 

11:00  1425.  BARRETT',  }.\MES  M.  and  ANNE  M. 

CEGLER,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Exeyst- 
ment  factors  in  Actiuospliacrium  nucleo/ilum. 

11:15  1424.  -ALLEN.  S.\LLY  LVM.\N,  Universitv  of  Michi¬ 

gan.  Cytochemical  studies  of  a  morphological  mutant  of 
T etraliymena  p\  riformis. 

11:50  1425.  EENNELL,  R1CH.\RD  A.  and  ELIEZER  P. 

P.\STOR,  Michigan  State  Universitv.  A  colorimetric  and 
localization  study  of  the  euterase(s)  in  Tetrahynieiia 
pyriformis  W. 

1 1 :45  1426.  MORRISSEY,  J.  EDWARD  and  ROBERT  W'. 

HULL,  Northwestern  University.  Metabolic  activity  of 
Tetralivmcna  pyriformis  Strain  W',  as  related  to  culture 
grow  th  and  age. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

12:00  Annual  Luncheon  and  Businesis  Meeting.  Room  D, 
Union  Blilg.  Past  President’s  Address:  “A  Quarter  Cen- 
tuiy  Exploring  T  ctrahymena.”  ALFRED  M.  ELLIOTT, 
University  of  Michigan. 

2:50  Joint  Session  with  the  .\merican  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  National  .\ssociation  of  Biology  T  eachers. 
Refresher  Course:  Advanees  in  Protozoology.  Part 

III.  Lecture  session.  Room  209,  Chemistry.  GOR¬ 
DON  H.  B.\LL,  presiding,  (see  ASZ  program.) 


4:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Pari 

IV.  Discussion  session.  Room  209,  Chemistry . 
LOWELL  E.  NOL.\ND,  presiding,  (see  .\SZ  program. ) 

Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry.  WTI  - 
LIAM  B.\L.\MUTH,  presiding. 

2:50  142".  E\'.\NS,  FREDERICK  R.,  University  of  Utal:, 

Culture  of  protozoa  from  Great  Salt  Lake. 

2:45  1428.  ENGEMANN,  JOSEPH  G.,  Michigan  Stal 

Universitv.  Lipids  in  T’etrahymena. 

2:55  1429.  B.\ND,  R.  NEAL,  University  of  California. 

Berkeley.  Studies  on  nutrition  and  growth  on  the  free 
living  amoeba,  Hartmannella  rhysodes  Singh. 

5:10  1450.  BO\’EE,  EUGENE  C.  and  J.XCQUELINE  A 

HYNF’S,  University  of  Florida.  Some  effects  of  nutri 
tional  conditions  on  the  morphologies  of  certain  small 
amoebas  in  clonal  cultures. 

5:20  1451.  BO\'EE,  F'.UGENE  C.,  University  of  Florida 

Morphologv  and  fission  of  a  helioflagellate  of  the  genus 
Dimorphella. 

5:50  1452.  RUST.AD,  RONALD  C.  and  NOEL  DE 

T'ERR.\,  Florida  State  University  and  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  The  effects  of  temperature  and 
respiratory  inhibitors  on  pinocytosis. 

5:45  1455.  PAUL,  SISTER  CLARENCE,  St.  John’s  Uni 

versity.  New  York  and  College  of  St.  Rose,  .Mbany,  N.  Y. 
Certain  aspects  of  the  nutrition  of  Paramecium  tricliium 
in  axcnic  cultures. 

4:00  1454.  JOHNSON,  WILLIS  H.  and  CIL\RLF:S  A. 

MILLFIR,  Wabash  College,  Craw fordsville,  Ind.  A  fatty 
acid  growth  requirement  for  Paramecium  multimicro- 
nucleatum. 

4:15  1455.  WILSON,  B.ARRY  W’.,  DENNIS  E.  BUE 

TOW’,  BLAINE  11.  LEVEDAHL  and  THEODORE 
L.  JAHN,  University  of  California,  Los  .\ngeles.  Oxida¬ 
tive  metabolic  intermediates  and  the  grow  th  and  respira 
tion  of  a  colorless  strain  of  Eugleua. 

4:50  1456.  BUET’OW,  DENNIS  E.  and  B.  H.  LEVE- 

D.MIL,  University  of  California,  Los  .\ngeles.  Effects  of 
steroids  and  succinate  on  cell  growth  (Eugleua  gracilis 
var.  bacillarisj. 

4:40  1457.  HUNTER,  ERISSELL  R.  and  J.  W’ARREN 

LIsE,  Southern  Unixersitv,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Studies  on 
the  metabolism  of  Astasia  louga  (Jahn). 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  26 

7:00  Joint  Session  with  the  .\merican  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  National  .\ssociation  of  Biology  T  eachers. 
Refresher  Course:  Advanees  in  Protozoology.  Part 

V.  Movie  Session.  Room  124,  Jordan  Hall  (Films  1, 
2,  5);  Room  101,  Myers  Hall  (Films  4,  5,  6,  7). 

8:00  Refresher  Course:  Advances  in  Protozoology.  Part 

VI.  Demonstrations.  Rooms  001,  007,  015,  042, 
107,  211,  216,  217,  219,  221,  225,  Jordan  Hall. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27 

Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry.  ELERY 
R.  BF^CKER,  presiding. 

9:00  1458.  HONIGBERG,  B.  M.,  University  of  Massachu¬ 

setts,  Amherst.  Isolation  of  Tetratrichomonas  (Tricho- 
ruouasj  prowazeki  (.\lexeieff)  in  axenic  culture. 

9:10  1459.  HONIGBERG,  B.  M.,  Unhersity  of  Massachu¬ 

setts.  Isolation  of  Paratricliomonas  (Tritricbouionas) 
batrachorum  (Perty)  in  axenic  culture. 
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9:20  I  HO.  SHORB,  MARY  S.  and  PAULINE  G.  LUND, 
University  of  Maryland.  Tatty  acid  and  delta-aminole- 
vulenic  acid  requirements  of  T'ric/ioinonas  galiinae. 

9:35  I  HI.  COSGRO\'E,  WILLIAM  B.  and  JOYCE  B. 
SCHWARTZ,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  and  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Effects  of  anacrobiosis  on  Crithidia 
fasciculata. 

9:45  1442.  BALAMUril,  W  ILLIAM,  University  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Berkeley.  Utilization  of  glucose  by  Entamoeba 
invadens  in  actively  growing  cultures. 

10:00  1H3.  MANWELL,  REGINWLD  D.  and  CL.\RENCE 

LOEFFLER,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Glucose  studies  of  f/aemoproteus  coJumbae  in  the  com¬ 
mon  pigeon  Co/umba  Ihia. 

10:15  1444.  JAKOW'SKA,  SOPHIE  and  ROSS  F. 

NIGRELLI,  College  of  Mt.  St.  N'incent,  New  York  and 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  N.  Y.  Preliminary  bio¬ 
chemical  studies  on  neurotropic  microsporidial  Glugea- 
cysts  in  the  American  Anglerfish. 

10:30  J445.  LEVINE,  NORMAN  D.,  University  of  Illinois. 

Uniform  endings  for  the  names  of  higher  taxa. 

10:40  1446.  CORLISS,  JOHN  O..  University  of  Illinois. 

Problems  in  selection  of  tvpcs  for  higher  categories 
within  the  subphylum  Ciliophora. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  27 

Contributed  papers.  Room  300,  Chemistry.  THEO¬ 
DORE  L.  J.\HN,  presiding. 

2:00  J44~.  ORI.AS,  EDUARDO,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  breeding  system  of  \'ariety  8,  Tctrahymena  pyri- 
formis. 

2:15  1448.  GILMAN,  LAUREN  C..  University  of  Miami. 

European  varieties  of  Paramecium  caudatum. 

2:30  1449.  SONNEBORN,  1’.  M.  and  AUDREY  BAR- 

NET’!',  Indiana  University.  The  mating  type  system  in 
syngen  2  of  Paramecium  uiuJtimicrouuleatiuu. 

2:45  1430.  I'AUB,  STEPHAN  R.,  Indiana  University. 

Nueleocytoplasmic  interactions  in  mating  type  determina¬ 
tion  in  Variety  7  of  Paramecium  aurclia. 

3:00  1451.  CERRONI,  ROSE  E.  and  R.  J.  NEFF,  Vander¬ 

bilt  University,  Nashville.  Inhibition  of  Eeulgen  reaction 
by  ions. 

3:15  1452.  KOZLOFF,  EUGENE  N.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Col¬ 

lege,  Portland,  Ore.  A  new  flagellate,  probably  related  to 
Cryptobia,  from  the  seminal  receptacle  of  the  snail 
Stcuotrema  hirsutmn. 

3:25  1453.  VISHNIAC,  ROM.\N,  Albert  Einstein  College 

of  Medicine,  New  York.  .\  new  hypothesis  on  the  role 
of  protozoa  in  evolution. 

3:40  1454.  LILLY,  DANIEL  M.  and  JOHN  J.  \’EC- 
CHIONE,  St.  John’s  University,  N.  Y.  T  he  influence  of 
amino  acids  in  the  medium  on  the  growth  of  Euplotes 
patella  feeding  on  Chilouionas. 

3:55  1455.  GROSS,  J.  A.,  Michigan  State  University. 

F’urthcr  studies  on  the  interaction  of  light  and  tempera¬ 
ture  on  growth  of  Eugleua. 

4:05  1456.  HOLZ,  GEORGE  G.,  JR.  and  JOSEPH  A. 

ERW  IN,  Syracuse  University.  Stcrol-reqniring  tetra- 
hymenid  ciliates. 

4:15  1457.  CONNER,  ROBERT  L.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Inhibition  of  growth  of  Tetrahymeua  pyiiformis  by  cer¬ 
tain  steroids. 


4:30  1458.  0’M.\LLEY,  BENEDICT  B.  and  S.  OSAWA, 

St.  John’s  University,  N.  Y.  and  Rockeleller  Institute. 
Studies  on  growth  and  metabolism  of  Tetrahymeua 
pyriforuus. 

4:40  1459.  0’M.\LLEY,  BENEDICT  B.,  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 

versity,  N.  Y.  Pharmacological  antagonism  of  certain 
psychopathmacological  agents  and  adenosine- 3-monophos¬ 
phate  (A5MP)  as  a  basis  of  the  mode  of  action  in 
I'etraliymeua  prriformis. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  27 

9:00  Biologists  Smoker  and  Open  House.  Fieldhouse. 
Read  by  Title 

1460.  ASin  ON,  A.  K.Vl'HERINE  and  ROLAND  M. 
N.\RDONE,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  growth  of  Amoeba  proteus  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions. 

1461.  BO\’EE,  EUGENE  C.,  University  of  Florida. 
Optimal  temperatures  for  amebas,  based  on  their  inci¬ 
dences  in  water  samples  of  known  temperatures. 

1462.  CLARK,  CORDON  M.,  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  .\  chromatographic  analysis  of  X-radiated 
protozoa  and  the  medium  on  which  they  have  been 
growing. 

1463.  CONC.\NNON,  JOSEPH  N.  and  CHARLES 
W  .  L.\CAILL.\DE,  St.  John’s  University,  N.  Y.  Isola¬ 
tion  and  studies  of  axenic  cultures  of  Tritricliomonas 
aiigusta. 

1464.  CORBEIT’,  JOHN  J.,  Manhattan  College, 
N.  Y.  The  cyclic  variation  of  contractile  vacuole  activity 
in  cultures  of  Tetrahymeua  pyriformis. 

1463.  EICHEL,  HERBERT  J.,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  Stabilization  of  electron  transport 
enzN'incs  in  Tetrahriueua  pyriforuus  by  a  naturally- 
occurring  factor. 

1466.  EICHEL,  HERBERT  J.,  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  Stabilization  of  electron  transport 
enzymes  in  Tetrahymeua  pyriformis  by  succinate,  iso¬ 
citrate,  or  citrate. 

1467.  LEE,  JOHN  J.,  New  York  University.  Axenic 
culture  of  Trichomonas  acosta. 

1468.  LIBER'TI,  ALFRED  V.  and  GEORGE  P. 
PERUZZO'T'TI,  St.  John’s  University,  N.  Y.  Preliminary 
studies  on  bacteria  free  cultures  of  Paramecium  poly- 
caryiun. 

1469.  NAKAMURA,  MTTSURU  and  PHILIP  R. 
EDW  ARDS,  JR.,  Montana  State  University.  Nucleic 
acid  hydrolysis  by  Entamoeba  histolytica. 

1470.  NARDONE,  ROLAND  M.  and  A.  KATH¬ 
ERINE  ASITTON,  Catholic  University  of  America.  The 
behavior  of  Pelomyxa  carolincnsis  and  Amoeba  proteus 
under  controlled  conditions. 

1471.  PADILLA,  GEORGE  M.  and  THOMAS  W. 
J.XMPIS,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Synchro¬ 
nization  of  cell  division  of  the  flagellate,  Asta.sia  longa,  by 
means  of  a  repetitive  temperature  cycle. 

14”2.  ROTH,  L.  E.,  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
Filament  systems  in  the  protozoa. 

1473.  ROTH,  L.  E.  and  O.  T.  MINICK,  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Electron  microscope  observations 
of  amicronuclcate  Tetrahymeua  pyriformis. 
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1474..  RUDZINSKA,  MARIA  A.,  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  N.  Y.  Concentric  double  cyto¬ 
plasmic  membranes  in  Tetrahymena  pyiiformis. 

1475.  RUDZINSKA,  MARIA  A.  and  WILLIAM 
TRACER,  Rockefeller  Institute.  The  fine  structure  of 
merozoites  in  Plasmodium  Jophurae. 

1476.  RUDZINSKA,  MARIA  A.  and  WILLIAM 
TRACER,  Rockefeller  Institute.  An  electron  micro¬ 
scope  study  of  Plasmodium  bergbei. 

1477.  SCHERBAUM,  OTTO  H.,  ALLAN  L.  LOUD 
ERBACK  and  THEODORE  L.  JAHN,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  Quantitative  studies  on  the 
formation  of  subnuclear  aggregates  during  synchronous 
cell  division  in  protozoa. 

1478.  SCHLEICHER,  SISTER  JEANNE  D’ARC, 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Paper  chromatography 
analyses  of  the  amino  acids  in  protozoa. 

1479.  SCHOOLEY,  CAROLINE  N.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  An  autoradiographic  study  of  cyto¬ 
plasmic  e.xchange  during  conjugation  in  Tetrahymena 
pyriformis. 

1480.  SINGER,  SAMUEL,  GEORGE  H.  KITCH 
INGS  and  R.  P.  HALL,  Wellcome  Research  Labora¬ 


tories,  'I’uckahoe,  N.  Y.  and  New  York  University.  A 
study  of  the  interrelationship  of  various  nutrilites  required 
by  Tetrahymena  pyriformis  H. 

1481.  SONNEBORN,  T.  M.,  Indiana  University. 
Classification  of  syngens  of  the  Paramecium  amelia^ 
multimicronucleatum  complex. 

1482.  TARTAR,  VANCE,  University  of  Washington. 
Concerning  cell  division  in  Stentor  coeruJeus. 

1483.  WILLIAMS,  DONALD  B.,  Emory  University. 
Growth  of  Spathidium  spathuJa,  a  predaceous  holotrich, 
in  bacteria-free  medium. 

1484.  WILLIAMS,  DONALD  B.,  Emory  University. 
Effects  of  X-rays  on  fission  in  the  predaceous  holotrich, 
Spathidium  spathula. 

1485.  YOW,  FRANCIS  W.,  Emory  University.  Effects 
of  ultraviolet  radiation  (2537  A)  on  morphogenesis  in 
Euplotes  eurystomus. 

1486.  YOW,  FRANCIS  W.,  Emory  University.  Effects 
of  differences  in  culture  techniques  upon  ultraviolet- 
induced  delay  in  morphogenesis  of  Euplotes  eurystomus. 

1487.  CONNER,  ROBERT  L.,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Pa.  P’actors  influencing  DNP  inhibition  of  growth  in 
Tetrahymena  pyriformis. 


23.  SOCIETY  OF  SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY 

The  Society  of  Systematic  Zoology  was  organized  in  1947.  Its  objectives  are  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  broad  field  of  systematic  zoology,  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  zoological 
taxonomists,  and  the  improvement  of  the  practice  and  teaching  of  taxonomy  and  the  other 
aspects  of  systematics. 

President:  ALFRED  E.  EMERSON,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

President-Elect:  LIBBIE  H.  HYMAN,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer:  JOSEPH  H.  CAMIN,  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Secretary:  R.  E.  BLACKWELDER,  Dept,  of  Zoologv,  Southern  Illinois  Universitv,  Carbondale, 

Ill. 

Book  Lounge.  The  Society’s  well-known  collection  of  books  in  systematics  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  Whittenberger  Lounge  of  the  Union  Building,  Texts  and  manuals 
in  all  areas  of  zoological  systematics  will  be  on  display.  The  Lounge  will  be  open  for 
browsing  from  approximately  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  during  each  day  of  the  convention 
period. 


24.  BIOLOGICAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 

The  Biological  Photographic  Association,  Inc.,  was  founded  in  September,  1931  at  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  now  consists  of  a  membership  of  approximately  1,400 
members.  The  aims  of  the  Association  are  to  further  the  study  of  photography  in  relation  to 
the  biological  sciences  and  to  improve  its  technique.  I’he  official  publication  is  the  /ournaJ 
of  the  Biological  Photographic  Association,  which  is  published  quarterly. 

President:  LEO  C.  MASSOPUST,  SR.,  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vice-President:  VERLIN  Y.  YAMAMOTO,  Medical  Illustration  Laboratory,  V.A.  Hospital, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  ALBERT  LEVIN,  1500  Woodbine  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Secretary:  JAME  H.  WATERS,  Pavelle  Color  Inc.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  Biological  Photographic  Association,  an  Affiliate  of  AIBS,  will  hold  a  Salon  in 
the  2nd  Floor  Foyer  of  the  Auditorium.  The  salon  will  be  open  from  approximately 
9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  daily. 
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25.  GRASSLAND  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 


Organized  in  1939  by  the  Committee  on  Study  of  Plant  and  Animal  Communities  of  the 
Ecological  Society  of  America,  and  a  Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council  on 
Ecology  of  Grassland,  and  certain  ecologists  at  large,  the  Foundation  has  as  its  objectives: 
to  encourage  research  on  natural  grassland,  unrestricted  by  economic  application,  through 
assisting  educational  institutions  of  the  grassland  regions  to  obtain  ownership  of  suitably 
located  natural  areas  of  grassland  for  purposes  of  research  and  instruction;  assisting  investi¬ 
gators  in  securing  help  on  grassland  research  projects;  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  large 
grassland  reservations  comparable  to  the  forest  reservations  provided  by  National  Forests, 
National  Parks,  and  Monuments. 

Membership  ranges  from  40  to  80  persons;  practically  all  are  college  instructors  or  bio¬ 
logical  research  workers. 

President:  V.  E.  SHELFORD,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Vice-President:  HENRY  S.  FITCH,  University  of  Kansas,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Treasurer:  CHARLES  C.  CARPENTER,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Secretary:  HAROLD  M.  HEFLEY,  Oklahoma  Panhandle  A  &  M  College. 

SUNDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  24  MONDAY  NOON,  AUGUST  25 

8:00  Business  Meeting  of  the  Foundation.  Campus  Club  12:45  Luncheon.  Marine  Room,  Union  Bldg, 
Lounge,  Union  Bldg. 


26.  SIGMA  DELTA  EPSILON 

Sigma  Delta  Epsilon  was  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1921.  The  object  of  the 
fraternity  is  to  further  interest  in  science,  to  provide  a  society  for  the  recognition  of  women 
in  science  and  to  bring  women  together  in  fraternal  relationships.  Membership  approximately 
1,600. 


President:  MARY  L.  ROBBINS,  George  Washington  University  Medical  School,  Washington, 
D.C. 

First  Vice-President:  ESTHER  S.  ANDERSON,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Second  Vice-President:  ETHALINE  CORTELYOU,  Armour  Research  Foundation,  3329  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 

Treasurer:  TERESA  COHEN,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Secretary:  HELEN  B.  PARKER,  7  Lloyd  Road,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Local  Representative:  RUTH  V.  DIPPELL. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  26 

4:00  Tea  for  all  women  in  science.  Lieber  Room,  Jordan 
Hall. 


27.  TOMATO  GENETICS  COOPERATIVE 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  AUGUST  25 

5:00  Business  Meeting.  Room  306,  Union  Bldg, 
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JOSIAH  MACY,  JR.  FOUNDATION 


Announces  three  new  books 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PREMATURITY.  Transactions  of  the  Second  Conference 
Edited  by  Jonathan  T.  Lanman,  Department  of  Pediatrics,  New  York  University-Bellevue  Medical  Center 
The  main  topics  under  discussion  at  this  conference  concerned  aerobic  and  anaerobic  metabolism 
in  the  fetus  and  the  newborn,  and  breathing  and  its  control  in  premature  infants. 

$3.75 


GESTATION,  Transactions  of  the  Fourth  Conference 
Edited  by  Claude  A.  Villee,  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  School 
This  volume  contains  material  on  the  physiology  of  fetal  fluids,  the  origin  of  amniotic  fluid,  the 
morphologic  manifestations  of  uptake  of  materials  by  the  yolk  sac  of  the  pregnant  rabbit,  and  the 
development  of  fetal  immunity. 

$4.50 


GLAUCOMA,  Transactions  of  the  Second  Conference 
Edited  by  Frank  W.  Newell,  Department  of  Surgery  (Ophthalmology),  University  of  Chicago 
The  discussions  at  this  conference  centered  around  the  historical  background  of  mechanisms  con¬ 
cerned  with  aqueous  formation,  an  introduction  to  mathematical  formulation  of  aqueous  dynamics, 
mechanisms  of  transport  by  membranes,  the  glaucoma  problem,  and  applantation  tonometry. 

$4.95 

JOSIAH  MACY,  JR.  FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS 
16  WEST  46tli  STREET.  NEW  YORK  36,  NEW  YORK 

Please  make  checks  payable  fa  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation 
A  catalogue  of  all  transactions  in  print  will  be  sent  upon  request 
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An  Illustrated  Laboratory  Manual  of  Parasitology 

Revised  Edition,  1958  ...  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Cable,  Purdue  University 


One  of  the  most  widely  used  manuals  in  parasitology  labora¬ 
tories,  this  manual  has  been  rewritten  with  modern 
terminology,  to  bring  it  up  to  date  with  current  texts.  It 
will  be  ready  for  Fall,  1958  classes. 

An  Illustrated  Laboratory  Manual  of  Parasitology  has  wide 
appeal  for  both  general  and  pre-professional  students.  Chief 
emphasis  of  the  manual  is  on  the  parasites  of  man.  Many 
species  of  veterinary  and  zoological  interest  are  included. 

Copyright,  1958;  size,  8',4xll";  about  160  pages;  spiral 
bound;  illustrated;  price,  open. 


•  Revised  with  Modern,  Easily  Understood 
Terminology 

•  One  of  the  Most  Popular  Manuals  on  this  Subject 

•  Ready  for  Fall,  1958  Classes 

•  Well  Illustrated 

•  Interests  Roth  General  and  Pre-Professional 
Students 


Order  now  .  . .  to  consider  these  books  for  Fall  classes 


BURGESS  PUBLISHING  CO.  426  So.  6th  St.  •  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


“/4n  admirable  and  scholarly  book  ...  It  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject.” 

—  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune 

EDIBLE  WILD  PLANTS 

Of  Eastern  North  America 

By  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald  and  Alfred  Charles  Kinsey 
Revised  by  Reed  C.  Rollins 

liased  on  extensive  field  research  as  well  as  other  writings  for  identification,  habitat,  range,  season  of  availability,  and 

from  America,  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia  on  the  identity  of  recipes  for  preparation. 

edible  plants,  the  book  is  rich  in  background  knowledge  of  the  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work  is  the  variety  of 

history  and  uses  of  these  flora.  It  enumerates  under  both  com-  illustrations.  These  include  thirty-six  photographic  plates,  and 

mon  and  scientific  names  the  full  1000  ferns  and  flowering  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  line  drawings  as  aids  to  identi- 

plants  of  Eastern  America  which  have  value  as  food;  these  fication. 

are  arranged  systematically  by  families,  following  the  accepted  Based  on  the  original  work  of  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald  a 

botanical  sequence.  The  book  also  comments  on  mushrooms,  Alfred  Charles  Kinsey  at  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  U 

seaweeds,  and  lichens,  with  special  attention  to  poisonous  versity,  the  book  reflects  their  first-hand  experience  of  campi 
species  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  edible  ones.  ‘*nd  experimenting  with  plants  of  the  woods  and  fields.  It  1 


Then,  in  systematic  order,  the  book  describes  the  species  that 
are  good  for  food,  giving  precise  information  on  their  characters 


Based  on  the  original  work  of  Merritt  Lyndon  Fernald  and 
Alfred  Charles  Kinsey  at  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  book  reflects  their  first-hand  experience  of  camping 
and  experimenting  with  plants  of  the  woods  and  fields.  It  has 
been  revised  and  brought  fully  up  to  date  with  recent  research 
by  Reed  C.  Rollins,  the  present  Director  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

$6.00  at  all  bookstores. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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The  CONNECTICUT  ACADEMY  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

announces  the  publication  of 

Memoirs  Volume  XIII 
THE  SYSTEMATICS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  DAPHNIA 

by  John  Langdon  Brooks 

9(4"  X  12(4"  paperbouncJ,  180  pages,  61  plates.  $8.00 
Individuals  in  the  United  States  ordering  copies  directly 
from  the  Academy  will  he  allowed  20  percent  discount, 
postage  free,  provided  remittance  for  $6.40  accompanies 
order. 

5  Sheffield  Hall,  Yale  University 
New  Haven,  Conneeticut 


Altschul,  a.  M.  (ed.) 

PROCESSED  PLANT  PROTEIN  FOODSTUFFS 

I ! !  May  1958,  955  pp..  Ulus.,  $26.00 

Bikerman,  J.  J. 

;  SURFACE  CHEMISTRY 

I  i  I  Theory  and  Applications 

'  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged 

■j  February  1958,  501  pp..  Ulus.,  $15.00 

ij  Block,  R.  J.,  Durrcm,  E.  L.,  and  Zweic,  G. 

A  Manual  of 

PAPER  CHROMATOGRAPHY  AND 
PAPER  ELECTROPHORESIS 

,  I  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged 

I  February  1958,  710  pp..  Ulus.,  $12.80 

'  Bolle.nback,  G.  N. 

j|  METHYL  GLUCOSIDE 

Preparation,  Physical  Constants,  Derivatives 

February  1958, 183  pp..  Ulus.,  $5.50 

Jj  Coates,  V.  J.,  Noebels,  H.  J.,  and  Facerson,  I.  S.  (eds.) 

'I  CAS  CHROMATOGRAPHY 

A  Symposium  held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Analysis 
I  Instrumentation  Division  of  the  Instrument  Society  of 
;|j  .America,  August  1957 

July  1958,  323  pp..  Ulus.,  $10.00 
!  After  October  1,  1958,  $12.00 

'I  Cook,  A.  H.  (ed.) 

'  THE  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  OF  YEASTS 

January  1958,  763  pp..  Ulus.,  $22.00 

II j  Cook.  R.  P.  (ed.) 

CHOLESTEROL 

I  Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  and  Pathology 

!  June  1958,  542  pp..  Ulus.,  $15.00 


Damelli,  j.  F.  (ed.) 

GENERAL  CYTOCHEMICAL  METHODS 
Volume  1 

June  1958,  471  pp..  Ulus.,  $12.80 


Edsall,  j.  T.,  and  Wyman,  J. 

BIOPHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Vol.  I :  Thermodynamics,  Electrostatics,  and  the 
Biological  Significance  of  the  Properties  of  Matter 

January  1958,  699  pp..  Ulus.,  $14.00 


Eirich,  F.  R.  (ed.) 

RHEOLOGY 
Theory  and  Applications 
Volume  2 

May  1958,  591  pp..  Ulus.,  $18.00 

Encstrom,  a.,  and  Finean,  J.  B. 

BIOLOGICAL  ULTRASTRUCTURE 

February  1958,  326  pp..  Ulus.,  $8.00 

Jablonski,  S. 

RUSSIAN-ENGLISH  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY 

Edited  hy  Ben  S.  Levine 
September  1958,  423  pp..  Ulus.,  approx.  $11.00 

Janz,  G.  j. 

ESTIMATION  OF  THERMODYNAMIC 
PROPERTIES  OF  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS 

June  1958,  211  pp..  Ulus.,  $6.00 

Descriptive  literature  available  upon  request 

ACADEMIC  PRESS  INC. 

Publishers 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 
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PUBLICATIONS 

A  pioneering  presentation  of  the  structure,  behavior  and  evolution  of  hereditary 
material  in  both  plants  and  animals,  an  authoritative  account  of  the 
microbial  world  and  a  new  edition  of  ”one  of  the  finest  books  printed  for  biology  .  . 


CYTOLOGY  AND 
CYTOGENETICS 

by  CARL  p.  SWANSON,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

“Swanson  has  admirable  succeeded 
in  his  primary  purpose  of  reassess¬ 
ing  the  status  of  cytogenetics.  In  its 
weakening,  or  destruction,  of  long- 
held  ideas,  the  book  may  prove  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  average  graduate 
student,  who  likes  to  carry  his  infor¬ 
mation  in  neatly  finished  packages. 
But  to  the  student  who  will  soon 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  pushing  the  front  forward, 
it  presents  a  fascinating  vista  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  challenges.  And  such 
a  student  is,  after  all,  the  only  one 
who  really  matters.” 

from  a  review  in  SCIENCE 

Cytology  and  Cytogenetics  empha¬ 
sizes  modern  experimental  ap¬ 
proaches  that  deal  with  the  mechan¬ 
isms  and  the  interrelations  of  form 
and  function. 

Here  at  last  is  a  unified  account  of 
the  advances  made  in  cytology  and 
cytogenetics.  The  information  of  re¬ 
cent  studies  vastly  contributes  to  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  structures 
and  behavior  of  cells — both  as  units 
of  organic  heredity  and  as  evolution¬ 
ary  potential. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon: 
The  fine  structure  of  the  chromo¬ 
some  as  revealed  by  recombination, 
position  effects,  and  pseudoallelism. 
Deviations  from  normal  cell  division 
and  genetic  segregation,  and  the  role 
these  play  in  assisting  in  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  normal,  the  recom¬ 
bination  of  genes  that  takes  place  in 
viruses,  bacteria,  fungi,  and  higher 
forms,  and  the  chemical  basis  of 
heredity  revealed  by  recent  dis¬ 
coveries. 


THE 

MICROBIAL 

WORLD 

by  ROGER  STANIER,  MICHAEL  DOUDOR- 
OFF  and  EDWARD  ADELBERG,  all  of  the 
University  of  California 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  The 
Microbial  World,  as  this  is  perhaps 
the  first  elementary  text  which  con¬ 
siders  the  microbial  world  as  a  group 
of  organisms  which  are  primarily  of 
interest  for  their  own  characteristics 
rather  than  for  their  impact  on  the 
world  of  man.  This  book  is  well 
conceived,  logically  executed,  and 
written  in  a  clear  and  understand¬ 
able  style.  It  can  serve  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  exciting  introduction  to  the 
world  of  the  Protista. 

“The  text  is  divided  into  three  main 
sections,  each  of  which  is  a  unit  in 
itself,  and  each  of  which  can  be  read 
and  pondered  without  serious  need 
for  other  sections.  Part  I  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  section,  as  it  is  here 
that  one  learns  how  organisms  were 
discovered,  but  more  importantly  how 
they  live.  ...  It  is  here  one  sees 
how  microorganisms  obey  the  major 
principles  of  life  and  enrich  our 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

“In  Part  II  one  learns  about  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  microorganisms  in  the 
basic  cycles  of  nature.  .  .  .  The 
authors  include  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  host-parasite  problem  .  .  .  and 
consider  the  role  of  microorganisms 
in  fermentation.  Part  III  deals  with 
basic  biological  principles,  to  serve 
as  an  aid  to  those  deficient  in  an 
understanding  of  general  biological 
facts  and  theories. 

“.  .  .  in  no  other  text  can  one  find 
a  more  exciting  amount  of  general 
microbiology.” 

from  a  review  in 
THE  YALE  SCIENTIST 


THE  BIOTIC  WORLD 
AND  MAN,  2ncl  Edition 

by  LORiJS  j.  MILNE  and  margery 
MILNE,  both  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire 

This  new  Edition  presents,  in  a 
highly  readable  style,  a  vivid  pano¬ 
rama  of  the  dramatis  personae  of 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms — 
with  their  relationship  and  economic 
value  to  Man. 

The  dynamic  aspects  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  protoplasms  is  given 
new  emphasis.  That  life  depends 
upon  energy,  and  that  this  energy 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  the 
sun  through  photosynthesis  in  green 
plants  is  stressed.  You  will  also  find 
extensive  changes  in  sequence  and 
balance  of  coverage.  The  text  opens 
with  discussion  of  tools  and  methods 
of  biology,  including  illustrations  of 
the  light,  phase  and  electron  micro¬ 
scope,  photomicrographs  and  micro¬ 
scopic  techniques.  The  scope  of  the 
plant  and  animal  worlds  is  then  con¬ 
sidered  without  excessive  taxonomic 
detail. 

“If  any  text  can  break  down  student 
resistance  to  reading,  this  is  it,” 
wrote  one  user  of  the  earlier  edition 
of  “Milne  and  Milne.”  “Here  at  last 
is  a  book  which  deals  with  concepts, 
not  just  facts — and  with  life,  not 
just  plants  and  animals  per  se.”  In 
addition,  the  authors  have  prepared 
a  156  page  manual  to  provide  guid¬ 
ance  for  students  in  the  biology 
laboratory. 

CONTENTS  include:  Methods  in 
Biology.  The  Variety  of  Life.  The 
Value  of  Life.  Protoplasm  and  Cells. 
Constituents  of  Life.  Energy  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Life.  The  Chordates.  Other 
Multicellular  Animals.  Chemical 
Coordination.  Faster  Coordination. 
Behavior. 


596  pages 


Text  Price  $10.00 


682  pages 


Text  Price  $8.50 


530  pages 


Text  Price  $7.95 


To  receive  approval  copies  promptly,  write  BOX  903 

PRENTICE-HALL,  Inc- 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
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—  Sooh^  in  Siolog.y. - 

ftom  Henry  Holt  and  Company  and  The  Dryden  Press 

Altenburg  GENETICS,  Revised.  1957.  $6.50 
Barth  EMBRYOLOGY,  Revised.  1953.  $6.00 

Best  and  Taylor  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  Third  Edition.  $7.25 
Best  and  Taylor  THE  LIVING  BODY,  Fourth  Edition.  $6.95 
Fuller  THE  PLANT  WORLD,  Third  Edition.  1955.  $6.95 

Fuller  and  Tippo  COLLEGE  BOTANY,  Revised.  1954.  $8.95 

Hamilton  LILLIE'S  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHICK,  Third  Edition.  1952.  $8.50 
Johnson,  Laubengayer,  Delanney  GENERAL  BIOLOGY,  1956.  $6.95 

Marsland  PRINCIPLES  OF  MODERN  BIOLOGY,  Third  Edition.  1957.  $6.95 

Marsland  MANUAL  OF  BIOLOGY,  Third  Edition.  Ports  I  and  II.  1958.  $3.00  each  part 
Miller  and  Haub  GENERAL  ZOOLOGY.  1956.  $6.95 

McEwen  VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY,  Fourth  Edition.  1957.  $6.50 

Dawe  and  Schopp  A  LABORATORY  MANUAL  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  1957.  $2.25 
Steiner,  Sussman  and  Wagner  BOTANY  LABORATORY  MANUAL.  1957.  $3.40 
Stewart  and  Fuller  LABORATORY  MANUAL  FOR  GENERAL  BOTANY.  1956.  $2.25 

Weiss  PRINCIPLES  OF  DEVELOPMENT:  A  Text  in  Experimental  Embryology.  1939.  $7.50 
Wilson  and  Loomis  BOTANY,  Revised.  1957.  $7.25 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17— 
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A.l.B.S.  Russian  Translations 


The  AIBS  is  in  the  process  of  expanding  its  Russian  Translations  Program  extensively.  Funds  to  subsidize 
translation  and  publication  of  important  Russian  literature  in  biology  have  been  obtained  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  as  part  of  a  larger  program  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  scientific  information  between 
the  two  countries.  The  following  monographs  have  been  scheduled  for  early  publication: 


Origins  of  Angiospermous  Plants.  By  A.  L.  Takhtajian. 

Edited  by  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins.  Translated  by  Olga  H.  Gankin. 

68  pgs.  Ready  now.  $3.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $3.50  (Foreign) 

Essays  on  the  Evolutionary  Morphology  of  Plants.  By  A.  L.  Takbtajian. 

Edited  by  G.  Ledyard  Stebbins.  Translated  by  Olga  H.  Gankin. 

Ready  November  1958.  $5.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $5.50  (  Foreign) 

Problems  in  the  Classification  of  Antagonists  of  Actinomycetes.  By  G.  F.  Cause. 

Edited  by  David  Gottlieb.  Translated  by  Fritz  Danga. 

Ready  early  1959.  $5.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $5.50  (Foreign) 


X-Rays  and  Plants.  By  L.  P.  Breslavets. 
Ready  early  1959. 


$5.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $5.50  (Foreign) 


Arachnida.  Vol.  IV,  No.  2.  Fauna  of  the  U.S.S.R.  By  B.  I.  Pomerantzev. 

Edited  by  George  Anastos.  Translated  by  Alena  Eibl. 

Ready  early  1959.  $10.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $11.00  (Foreign) 


Arachnoidea.  Vol.  VI,  No.  1.  Fauna  of  the  U.S.S.R.  By  A.  A.  Zachnalkin. 

Translated  and  edited  by  A.  Ratcliffe  and  A.  M.  Hughes. 

Ready  spring  1959.  $10.00  (U.S.  &  Canada)  $11.00  (Foreign) 


I  wo  new  Russian  journals  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  four  currently  translated  and  published  by  AIBS. 
I  hese  are: 


Soil  Science.  Pochvovdenie. 

12  issues  per  year.  Approx.  1,600  pgs.  per  year. 

Will  begin  with  January  1958  issue.  Ready  October  19.58. 

Subscriptions:  $40.00  per  year  (Individuals  and  industrial  libraries) 

$20.00  yer  year  (University  and  non-profit  libraries) 

$3.00  additional  (to  eaeh  price)  for  foreign  orders. 

Doklady:  Biochemistry  Section. 

6  issues  per  year.  Approx.  500  pgs.  per  year. 

Currently  being  translated  and  published  by  Consultants  Bureau,  this  section  of  Doklady  will  now  be 
published  by  AIBS. 

Will  begin  with  January  19.58  issue.  Ready  September  1958. 

Subscription  prices:  $15.00  (Individuals  and  industrial  libraries) 

$10.00  (University  and  non-profit  libraries) 

.$3.00  additional  (to  each  price)  for  foreign  orders. 


All  orders  and  subscriptions  should  be  placed  with: 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

2000  P  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Books  in  the  Fields  of  Biological 
and  Related  Sciences 


Boyd — Introduction  to  Medical  Science.  304  pages,  124 
illustrations  and  3  plates  in  color.  4th  edition,  $4.50 

*Buchanan  —  Functional  Neuro  -  Anatomy.  362  pages, 
7"  X  10",  273  illustrations,  18  in  color.  New  3rd  edition, 
$7.50 

Chandler — Deciduous  Orchards.  492  pages,  128  illustra¬ 
tions.  3rd  edition,  $7.50 

Chandler — Evergreen  Orchards.  535  pages,  84  illustra¬ 
tions.  New  2nd  edition,  $8.50 

*Craig  —  Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Protozoan  Diseases. 
384  pages,  56  illustrations  and  7  plates  in  color.  2nd 
edition,  $6.50 

DiFiore — An  Atlas  of  Human  Histology.  215  pages, 
7"  X  10%",  99  original  color  plates,  156  figures.  $8.50 

*Faust — Animal  Agents  and  Vectors  of  Human  Disease. 
660  pages,  216  illustrations  and  9  plates,  1  in  color, 
12  tables.  $9.75 

*Faust — Human  Helminthology.  744  pages,  313  illustra¬ 
tions.  3rd  edition,  $10.00 

Faust  and  Russell — Craig  and  Faust’s  Clinical  Parasit¬ 
ology.  1078  pages,  346  illustrations  and  7  plates  in 
color,  23  tables.  New  6th  edition,  $15.00 

‘Cray’s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  Charles 
Mayo  Goss,  M.D.  1480  pages,  7"  x  10",  1202  illustra¬ 
tions,  mostly  in  color.  26th  edition,  $16.00 

Grollman — Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  1034  pages, 
192  illustrations,  2  in  color,  35  tables.  New  3rd  edition, 
$12.50 

‘Hartman  and  Brownell — The  Adrenal  Gland.  581  pages, 
72  illustrations.  $12.00 

Knott — Vegetable  Growing.  358  pages,  88  illustrations. 
5th  edition,  $5.00 

‘Kuntz — The  Autonomic  Nervous  System.  605  pages,  94 
illustrations.  4th  edition,  $10.00 


Levinson  and  MacFate  —  Clinical  Laboratory  Diagnosis. 
1246  pages,  244  illustrations  and  13  plates,  11  in  color, 
142  tables.  5th  edition,  $12.50 

‘Lucas — Elements  of  Human  Physiology.  357  pages,  158 
illustrations,  2  in  color.  2nd  edition,  $4-75 

McDougall — Plant  Ecology.  234  pages,  118  illustrations. 
4th  edition,  $4-00 

Morrison  and  Chenoweth — Normal  and  Elementary  Physi¬ 
cal  Diagnosis.  412  pages,  208  illustrations.  5th  edition, 
$5.50 

Quimby,  Feitelberg  &  Silver — Radioactive  Isotopes  in 
Clinical  Practice.  About  400  pages,  illustrated.  New. 
Just  published. 

Reddish — Antiseptics,  Disinfectants,  Fungicides,  etc.  975 
pages,  67  illustrations,  134  tables.  New  2nd  edition, 
$15.00 

Simmons  and  Gentzkow  —  Medical  and  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Methods..  1191  pages,  115  illustrations  and 
9  plates  in  color,  129  tables.  6th  edition,  $18.50 

Smith  and  Jones  —  Veterinary  Pathology.  959  pages, 
7"  X  10",  661  black  and  white  illustrations  on  263 
figures  and  6  in  color  on  1  plate.  $17.50 

Soffer — Diseases  of  the  Endocrine  Glands.  1032  pages, 
102  illustrations  and  3  plates  in  color,  28  tables.  2nd 
edition,  $16.50 

‘Starling — Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited  by  Sir 
Charles  Lovatt  Evans,  D.Sc.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  1233 
pages,  721  illustrations,  some  in  color.  12th  edition, 
$12.50 

Talbert — General  Horticulture.  452  pages,  129  illustra¬ 
tions.  $4.00 

Talbert — Growing  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops.  350  pages, 
72  illustrations.  $4.50 

Thienes  and  Haley — Clinical  Toxicology.  457  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  33  tables.  3rd  edition,  $6.50 

‘Wiggers — Physiology  in  Health  and  Disease.  1242  pages, 
279  illustrations.  5th  edition,  $10.00 


*At  the  1958  Meeting  These  Books  Can  Be  Examined  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Systematic  Zoologists. 


LEA  &  FEBIGER 


Washington  Square 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


Please  enter  my  order  and  send  me  books  circled  above  or  listed  in  margin  below. 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Charge  under  your  partial  payment  plan. 


NAME  (Print) . ADDRESS . 

CITY . ZONE . STATE 


TEACHING  AFFILIATION  (if  any). 
AIBS  Bull.  8-58 
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OXFORD  Textbooks  in  the  Biological  Sciences 


Essentials  of  Anatomy 

By  RUSSELL  T.  WOODBURNE 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 

This  is  the  first  major  textbook  of  gross  anatomy  with  regional  organization  ever 
to  be  published.  It  has  been  one  of  Oxford’s  most  exciting  and  gratifying  projects, 
and  promises  to  be  the  leader  in  its  field  in  the  years  to  come. 

1957  628  pages ;  403  illustrations  $12.50 

The  Tissnes  of  the  Body  (Fourth  Edition) 

By  SIR  WILFORD  LeGROS  CLARK 

University  Museum,  Oxford 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  well-known  text  includes  materials  on  the  recent  advances 
in  anatomy,  and  many  new  illustrations.  The  aim  has  been  to  provide  the  student 
not  only  with  a  record  of  elementary  knowledge,  but  also  to  give  him  preliminary 
glimpses  of  current  problems  that  are  exciting  the  attention  of  scientists. 

1958  420  pages ;  illustrated  $9.75 

Principles  of  Zoology 

By  JOHN  A.  MOORE,  Columbia  University  and  Barnard  College 
1957  696  pages ;  illustrated  $7.50 

Laboratory  Workbook  for  Principles  of  Zoology 

By  JOHN  A.  MOORE,  Columbia  University  and  Barnard  College 

1957  164  pages;  illustrated  $2.75 

The  Life  of  Mammals 

By  J.  Z.  YOUNG,  Oxford  University 

1958  836  pages;  illustrated  $10.00 

The  Life  of  Vertebrates 

By  J.  Z.  YOUNG,  Oxford  University 
1950  782  pages;  illustrated  $10.00 

Introduction  to  General  Embryology 

By  A.  M.  DALCQ,  University  of  Brussels 
1957  186  pages;  illustrated  $6.50 

Histological  Technique  (Third  Edition) 

By  H.  M.  CARLTON  AND  R.  A.  B.  DRURY 

1957  352  pages ;  illustrated  $7.50 
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modern  magic  lantern  . . . 
he’s  using  MICROCARDS 


MICROCARDS  allow  publication,  dissemination,  storage  and  retrieval 
of  reference  data  in  quantities  of  5  or  more  copies.  They  provide  eco¬ 
nomical  reproduction;  much  less  expensive  than  conventional  printing 
(from  'A 2  to  Vi  the  cost).  Reprints  are  always  promptly  available. 


*  A  registered  trademark.  A  MICROCARD  is  an  opaque  3"  x  5”  card  on 
which  we  record  photographically,  in  miniature,  as  many  as  80  pages  of 
full-size  documents.  You  can  keep  a  complete  library  at  hand  in  an 
ordinary  card  file,  locate  particular  references  easily,  and  read  them 
clearly  .  .  .  with  a  magnifying  MICROCARD  Reader.  A  great  amount 
of  original  source  material  is  already  available  from  MICROCARD 
publishers.  Their  current  catalogs  are  available  to  you  on  request. 


West  Salem,  Wisconsin 


FREE  BROCHURE 

Write  today  for  more  information:  What’s  now  avail¬ 
able  on  MICROCARDS,  where  you  can  get  your  own 
material  converted  to  MICROCARD  FORM. 
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Se’rVaTU 


BOOTH  61 


JerV^ 


PUSHBUTTON  CONTINUOUS  FLOW  CENTRIFUGATION 

IN  SEPARATE  TUBES 


The  Servall  SS-3  Pushbutton  Automatic  Super¬ 
speed  Centrifuge*  equipped  with  the  Servall 
“Szent-Gyorgyi  &  Blum”  8-Tube  Continuous 
Flow  System*  is  only  one  of  the  several  unique 
laboratory  instrument  developments  to  be  seen 
in  operation  at  Booth  61. 

Also  in  operation,  or  on  display,  will  be: 
*PATENTED:  U.SJ.  &  FOREIGN 


Superspeed  Centrifuges: — SS-1,  Enclosed,  Re¬ 
frigerated  *  Large,  Medium,  and  Small  Centri¬ 
fuges  *  Rotors: — Superspeed,  Large-Highspeed, 
Medium,  Small,  Virus,  Sealed,  Angle  and  Hori¬ 
zontal  *  Ultra-Microtome  *  Omni-Mixer 
Pipettes  *  Tubes  and  Accessories. 


LITERATURE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST 


SonUtll,  twMc. 

NORWALK  •  CONNECTICUT 


An  independent  company; 
Not  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  other 
centrifuge  manufacturer. 


This  is  a  “screen  test”  no  budding  movie  star 
could  take.  It’s  a  special  test  given  to  factory 
samples  of  tobacco  in  The  American  Tobacco 
Company’s  Research  Laboratory. 

The  tobacco  strands  are  poured  into  the  top  of 
a  laboratory  sieving  machine.  As  the  canister 
shakes  back  and  forth,  the  tobacco  sifts  down 
through  three  screens  graduated  in  mesh.  After 
a  specified  period,  the  amount  of  tobacco  remain¬ 
ing  on  each  screen  is  carefully  measured. 

This  screen  test  actually  guards  the  taste  of 


your  cigarette.  Taste,  you  see,  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  tobacco  strands  as  well  as  their  qual¬ 
ity.  For  smooth,  even  smoking,  each  of  the  three 
size  groups  must  be  present  in  proper  proportion. 
If  they’re  not,  the  result  is  poor  packing  .  .  .  and 
bad  smoking. 

This  test,  like  dozens  of  others,  is  run  hundreds 
of  times  every  day.  It’s  one  of  the  many  ways 
The  American  Tobacco  Company  uses  its  53 
years  of  tobacco  experience  to  produce  cigarettes 
of  matchless  quality. 
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Screen  test  for  fine  tobacco 


